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PREFACE. 


It  may  happen  that  one  or  another  enquirer 
taking  up  this  hook  will  ask,  to  begin  with, 
“ What  is  a Herbal  Simple?”  The  English  word 
“ Simple,”  composed  of  two  Latin  words,  Singula 
plica  (a  single  fold),  means  “ Singleness,”  whether  of 
material  or  purpose. 

From  primitive  times  the  term  “Herbal  Simple” 
has  been  applied  to  any  homely  curative  remedy 
consisting  of  one  ingredient  only,  and  that  of  a 
vegetable  nature.  Many  such  a native  medicine 
found  favour  and  success  with  our  single-minded 
forefathers,  this  being  the  “ reverent  simplicity  of 
ancienter  times.” 

In  our  own  nursery  days,  as  we  now  fondly 
remember,  it  was  : “ Simple  Simon  met  a pieman 
going  to  the  fair;  said  simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 
‘ Let  me  taste  your  ware.’”  That  ingenuous  youth 
had  but  one  idea,  connected  simply  with  his 
stomach  ; and  his  sole  thought  was  how  to  devour 
the  contents  of  the  pieman’s  tin.  We  venture  to 
hope  our  readers  maybe  equally  eager  to  stock  their 
minds  with  the  sound  knowledge  of  Herbal  Simples 
which  this  modest  manual  seeks  to  provide  for 
their  use. 

Healing  by  herbs  has  always  been  popular  both 
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witli  the  classic  nations  of  old,  and  with  the  British 
islanders  of  more  recent  times.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  date  of  Hippocrates  (460  b.c.) 
the  prophet  Isaiah  hade  King  Hezekiah,  when  sick 
unto  death,  “take  a lump  of  Figs,  and  lay  it  on 
the  boil ; and  straightway  the  King  recovered.” 

lapis,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Apollo,  was  offered 
endowments  of  skill  in  augury,  music,  or  archery. 
But  he  preferred  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  herbs 
for  uses  of  cure  in  sickness ; and  armed  with  this 
knowledge  he  saved  the  life  of  /Eneas  when 
grievously  wounded  by  an  arrow.  He  averted  the 
hero’s  death  by  applying  the  plant  “Dittany,” 
smooth  of  leaf,  and  purple  of  blossom,  as  plucked 
on  the  mountain  Ida. 

It  is  told  in  Malvern  Chase  that  Mary  of  Elders- 
field  (1454),  “ whom  some  called  a witch,”  famous 
for  her  knowledge  of  herbs  and  medicaments, 
“descending  the  hill  from  her  hut,  with  a small 
phial  of  oil,  and  a bunch  of  the  ‘ Banewort,’ 
speedily  enabled  Lord  Edward  of  March,  who  had 
just  then  heavily  sprained  his  knee,  to  avoid  danger 
by  mounting  ‘ Roan  Roland  ’ freed  from  pain,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  through  the  plant-rubbing  which 
Marv  administered.” 

a/ 

In  Shakespeare’s  time  there  was  a London  street, 
named  Bueklersbury  (near  the  present  Mansion 
House),  noted  for  its  number  of  druggists  who  sold 
Simples  and  sweet-smelling  herbs.  We  read,  in 
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The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that  Sir  John 
Falstaff  flouted  the  effeminate  fops  of  his  day  as 
“ Lisping  hawthorn  buds  that  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury  in  simple  time.” 

Various  British  herbalists  have  produced  works, 
more  or  less  learned  and  voluminous,  about  our 
native  medicinal  plants ; but  no  author  has 
hitherto  radically  explained  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  their  ultimate  curative  action.  In  common  with 
their  early  predecessors,  these  several  writers  have 
recognised  the  healing  virtues  of  the  herbs,  but 
have  failed  to  explore  the  chemical  principles  on 
which  such  virtues  depend.  Some  have  attributed 
the  herbal  properties  to  the  planets  which  rule 
their  growth.  Others  have  associated  the  remedial 
herbs  with  certain  cognate  colours,  ordaining  red 
flowers  for  disorders  of  the  blood,  and  yellow  for 
those  of  the  liver.  “ The  exorcised  demon  of 
jaundice,”  says  Conway,  “ was  consigned  to  yellow 
parrots  ; that  of  inflammatory  disease  to  scarlet,  or 
red  weeds.”  Again,  other  herbalists  have  selected 
their  healing  plants  on  the  doctrine  of  allied  signa- 
tures, choosing,  for  instance,  the  Viper’s  Bugloss  as 
effectual  against  venomous  bites,  because  of  its 
resembling  a snake ; and  the  sweet  little  English 
Eyebright,  which  shows  a dark  pupil  in  the  centre 
of  its  white  ocular  corolla,  as  of  signal  benefit  for 
sore  and  inflamed  eyes. 

Thus  it  has  continued  to  happen  that  until  the 
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last  half-century  Herbal  Physic  has  remained  only 
speculative  and  experimental,  instead  of  gaining  a 
solid  foothold  in  the  field  of  medical  science.  Its 
claims  have  been  merely  empirical,  and  its  curative 
methods  those  of  a blind  art : — 

“ Si  vis  curari,  tie  morbo  uescio  qnali, 

Accipias  lierbam ; sod  quale  neseio ; nee  qua 
Ponas;  uescio  quo ; curabcre,  uescio  quaudo.” 

“ Your  sore,  I know  not  what,  be  not  foreslow 
To  cure  witli  herbs,  which,  where,  I do  not  know ; 
Place  them,  well  pouuc’t,  I know  not  how,  and  then 
You  shall  be  perfect  whole,  I know  not  when.” 

Happily  now-a-days,  as  our  French  neighbours 
would  say,  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  “Old  things 
are  passed  away ; behold  all  things  are  become 
new ! ” Herbal  Simples  stand  to-day  safely 
determined  on  sure  ground  by  the  help  of  the 
accurate  chemist.  They  hold  their  own  with  the 
best,  and  rank  high  for  homely  cures,  because  of 
their  proved  constituents.  Their  manifest  healing 
virtues  are  shown  to  depend  on  medicinal  elements 
plainly  disclosed  by  analysis.  Henceforward  the 
curtain  of  oblivion  must  fall  on  cordial  waters 
distilled  mechanically  from  sweet  herbs,  and  on 
electuaries  artlessly  compounded  of  seeds  and  roots 
by  a Lady  Monmouth,  or  a Countess  of  Arundel,  as 
in  the  Stuart  and  Tudor  times.  Our  Herbal 
Simples  are  fairly  entitled  at  last  to  independent 
promotion  from  the  shelves  of  the  amateur  still- 
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room,  from  the  rustic  ventures  of  the  village  gran- 
dam,  and  from  the  shallow  practices  of  self  styled 
botanical  doctors  in  the  back  streets  of  our 
cities. 

*•  I do  remember  an  apothecary, — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I noted 
In  tatter’d  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  Simples ; meagre  were  his  looks  ; 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stuff’d,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap’d  fishes ; and  about  his  shelves 
A beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a show.” 

Romeo  mul  Juliet,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

Chemically  assured,  therefore,  of  the  sterling 
curative  powers  which  our  Herbal  Simples  possess, 
and  anxious  to  expound  them  with  a competent 
pen,  the  present  author  approaches  his  task  with  a 
zealous  purpose,  taking  as  his  pattern,  from  the 
Counts  of  Milton  : — 

“ A certain  shepherd  lad 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skilled 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 

He  would  beg  me  sing ; 

Which,  when  I did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  constancy ; 

And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 

And  show  me  Simples,  of  a thousand  names, 

Telling  their  strange,  and  vigorous  faculties.” 
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HERBAL  SIMPLES 


APPROVED 

FOR  MODERN  USES  OF  CURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  Simpling  is  as  old  with  us  as  our  British 
hills.  It  aims  at  curing  common  ailments  with  simple 
remedies  culled  from  the  soil,  or  got  from  home  resources 
near  at  hand. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  such  remedies 
have  been  chiefly  herbal ; insomuch  that  the  word 
“drug”  came  originally  from  their  verb  drigan,  to  dry,  as 
applied  to  medicinal  plants. 

These  primitive  Simplers  were  guided  in  their  choice 
of  herbs  partly  by  watching  animals  who  sought  them 
out  for  self-cure,  and  partly  by  discovering  for  them- 
selves the  sensible  properties  of  the  plants  as  revealed 
by  their  odour  and  taste ; also  by  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  those  diseases  which  nature  meant  them 
to  heal. 

John  Evelyn  relates  in  his  Acetaria  (1725)  that 
“one,  Signor  Faquinto,  physician  to  Queen  Anne 
(mother  to  the  beloved  martyr,  Charles  the  First),  and 
formerly  physician  to  one  of  the  Popes,  observing  scurvy 
and  dropsy  to  be  the  epidemical  and  dominant  diseases 
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of  this  nation,  went  himself  into  the  hundreds  of  Essex, 
reputed  the  most  unhealthy  county  of  this  island,  and 
used  to  follow  the  sheep  and  cattle  on  purpose  to  observe 
what  plants  they  chiefly  fed  upon;  and  of  these  Simples 
lie  composed  an  excellent  electuary  of  marvellous  effects 
against  these  same  obnoxious  infirmities.”  Also,  in  like 
manner,  it  was  observed  by  others  that  “the  dog,  if  out 
of  condition,  would  seek  for  certain  grasses  of  an  emetic 
or  purgative  sort ; sheep  and  cows,  when  ill,  would 
devour  curative  plants ; an  animal  suffering  from 
rheumatism  would  remain  as  much  as  it  could  in  the 
sunshine ; and  creatures  infested  by  parasites  would 
roll  themselves  frequently  in  the  dust.”  Again,  William 
Coles  in  his  Nature's  Paradise,  or,  Art  of  Simpling 
(1657),  wrote  thus:  “Though  sin  and  Sathan  have 
plunged  mankinde  into  an  ocean  of  infirmities,  yet  the 
mercy  of  God,  which  is  over  all  His  works,  maketh 
grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountaines,  and  Herbes  for  the 
use  of  men  ; and  hath  not  only  stamped  upon  them  a 
distinct  forme,  but  also  given  them  particular  signatures, 
whereby  a man  may  read  even  in  legible  characters  the 
use  of  them.” 

The  present  manual  of  our  native  Herbal  Simples 
seeks  rather  to  justify  their  uses  on  the  sound  basis 
of  accurate  chemical  analysis,  and  precise  elementary 
research.  Hitherto  medicinal  herbs  have  come  down  to 
us  from  early  times  as  possessing  only  a traditional 
value,  and  as  exercising  merely  empirical  effects.  Their 
selection  has  been  commended  solely  by  a shrewd 
discernment,  and  by  the  practice  of  successive  centuries. 
But  to-day  a closer  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  and 
skilled  provings  by  experts  have  resolved  the  several 
plants  into  their  component  parts,  and  have  chemically 
determined  the  medicinal  nature  of  these  parts,  both 
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singly  and  collectively.  So  that  the  study  and  practice 
of  curative  British  herbs  may  now  fairly  take  rank  as  an 
exact  science,  and  may  command  the  full  confidence  of  the 
sick  for  supplying  trustworthy  aid  and  succour  in  their 
times  of  bodily  need. 

Scientific  reasons  which  are  self-convincing  may  be 
readily  adduced  for  prescribing  all  our  best  known 
native  herbal  medicines.  Among  them  the  Elder, 
Parsley,  Peppermint,  and  Watercress  may  be  taken  as 
familiar  examples  of  this  leading  fact.  Almost  from 
time  immemorial  in  England  a “rob”  made  from  the 
juice  of  Elderberries  simmered  and  thickened  with 
sugar,  or  mulled  Elder  wine  concocted  from  the  fruit, 
with  raisins,  sugar,  and  spices,  has  been  a popular 
remedy  in  this  country,  if  taken  hot  at  bedtime,  for  a 
recent  cold,  or  for  a sore  throat.  But  only  of  late  has 
chemistry  explained  that  Elderberries  furnish  “ viburnie 
acid,”  which  induces  sweating,  and  is  specially  curative 
of  inflammatory  bronchial  soreness.  So  likewise  Parsley, 
besides  being  a favourite  pot  herb,  and  a garnish  for 
cold  meats,  has  been  long  popular  in  rural  districts  as  a 
tea  for  catarrh  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys ; whilst  the 
bruised  leaves  have  been  extolled  as  a poultice  for 
swellings  and  open  sores.  At  the  same  time,  a saying 
about  the  herb  has  commonly  prevailed  that  it  “ brings 
death  to  men,  and  salvation  to  women.”  Not,  however, 
until  recently  has  it  been  learnt  that  the  sweet  smell- 
ing plant  yields  what  chemists  call  “apiol,  " or  Paisley- 
Camphor,  which,  when  given  in  moderation,  exercises 
a quieting  influence  on  the  main  sensific  centres  of 
life  — the  head  and  the  spine.  Thereby  any  feverish 
irritability  of  the  urinary  organs  inflicted  by  cold,  or 
other  nervous  shock,  would  be  promptly  allayed. 
Simultaneously  the  Parsley -Camphor  (whilst  serving, 
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when  applied  externally,  to  usefully  stimulate  indolent 
wounds)  proves  especially  beneficial  for  female  irregu- 
larities of  the  womb,  as  was  first  shown  by  certain  French 
doctors  in  1849. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Peppermint,  its  cordial  water, 
or  its  lozenges  taken  as  a confection,  have  been  popular 
from  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  for  the  relief  of  colic 
in  the  bowels,,  or  for  the  stomach-ache  of  flatulent 
indigestion.  But  this  practice  has  obtained  simply 
because  the  pungent  herb  was  found  to  difl'use  grateful 
aromatic  warmth  within  the  stomach  and  bowels,  whilst 
promoting  the  expulsion  of  wind ; whereas  we  now 
know  that  an  active  principle  “menthol”  contained  in  the 
plant,  and  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  as  a cam- 
phoraceous  oil,  possesses  in  a marked  degree  antiseptic 
and  sedative  properties  which  are  chemically  hostile  to 
putrescence,  and  preventive  of  dyspeptic  fermentation. 

Lastly,  the  Watercress  has  for  many  years  held  credit 
with  the  common  people  for  curing  scurvy  and  its  allied 
ailments ; while  its  juices  have  been  further  esteemed 
as  of  especial  use  in  arresting  tubercular  consumption  of 
the  lungs  ; and  yet  it  has  remained  for  recent  analysis 
to  show  that  the  Watercress  is  chemically  rich  in  “ anti 
scorbutic  salts,”  which  tend  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
tubercular  disease,  and  which  strike  at  the  root  of  •scurvy 
generally.  These  salts  and  remedial  principles  are 
“sulphur,”  “iodine,”  “potash,”  “phosphatic  earths,”  and 
a particular  volatile  essential  oil  known  as  “sulphocyanide 
of  ally  1,”  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  essential  oil 
of  White  Mustard. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  chief  Herbal  Simples  in 
digenous  to  Great  Britain  are  further  entitled  for  a 
still  stronger  reason  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  both 
doctor  and  patient.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
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taken  experimentally  in  varying  quantities  by  healthy 
provers,  many  single  medicines  will  produce  symptoms 
precisely  according  with  those  of  definite  recognized 
maladies ; and  the  same  herbs,  if  administered  cura- 
tively  in  doses  sufficiently  small  to  avoid  producing 
their  toxical  effects,  will  speedily  and  surely  restore  the 
patient  to  health  by  dispelling  the  said  maladies.  Good 
instances  of  such  homologous  cures  are  afforded  by  the 
common  Buttercup,  the  wild  Pansy,  and  the  Sundew 
of  our  boggy  marshes.  It  is  widely  known  that  the  field 
Buttercup  ( Ranunculus  bulbosus),  when  pulled  from  the 
ground,  and  carried  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  redden 
and  inflame  the  skin  by  the  acrimony  of  its  juices  ; or, 
if  the  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to  any  part,  they  will 
excite  a blistering  of  the  outer  cuticle,  with  a discharge 
of  watery  fluid  from  numerous  small  vesicles,  whilst  the 
tissues  beneath  become  red,  hot,  and  swollen : and  these 
combined  symptoms  precisely  represent  “shingles” — a 
painful  skin  disease  which  arises  from  a depraved  state 
of  the  bodily  system,  and  from  a faulty  supply  of 
nervous  force.  These  shingles  appear  as  a crop  of  sore 
angry  blisters,  which  commonly  surround  the  walls  of 
the  chest  either  in  part  or  entirely;  and  modern  medicine 
teaches  that  a medicinal  tincture  of  the  Buttercup,  if 
taken  in  small  doses,  and  applied,  will  promptly  and 
effectively  cure  the  same  troublesome  ailment ; whilst  it 
will  further  serve  to  banish  a neuralgic  or  rheumatic 
stitch  occurring  in  the  side  from  any  other  cause. 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  Wild  Pansy  ( Viola  tricolor), 
we  read  in  Hahnemann’s  commentary  on  the  proved 
plant:  “The  Pansy  Violet  excites  certain  cutaneous 
eruptions  about  the  head  and  face,  a hard  thick  scab 
being  formed,  which  is  cracked  here  and  there,  and 
from  which  a tenacious  yellow  matter  exudes,  and 
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hardens  into  a substance  like  gum.”  This  is  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  diseased  state  seen  often  affecting  the 
scalp  of  unhealthy  children,  as  milk-crust,  or,  when 
aggravated,  as  a disfiguring  eczema.  At  the  same  time 
l)r.  Hughes  of  Brighton,  in  his  authoritative  modern 
treatise  says,  “ I have  rarely  needed  any  other  medicine 
than  the  Viola  tricolor  for  curing  milk-crust,  which  is 
the  plague  of  children,”  and  “I  have  given  it  in  the 
adult  for  recent  impetigo  (a  similar  disease  of  the  skin), 
with  very  satisfactory  results.” 

Finally,  the  Sundew  (Drosera  rotunilifolia ) which  is  a 
common  little  plant  growing  on  our  bogs,  and  marshy 
places,  is  found  to  act  in  the  same  double  fashion  of  cause 
or  cure  according  to  the  quantity  taken,  or  administered. 
Farmers  well  know  that  this  small  herb  when  devoured  by 
sheep  in  their  pasturage  will  bring  about  a violent  chronic 
cough,  with  waste  of  substance  : whilst  the  Sundew  when 
given  experimentally  to  cats  has  been  found  to  stud  the 
surface  of  their  lungs  with  true  tubercular  matter, 
though  this  is  a form  of  disease  to  which  cats  are  not 
otherwise  liable.  In  the  same  way  healthy  human 
provers  have  become  hoarse  of  voice  through  taking  the 
plant,  and  troubled  with  a severe  cough,  accompanied 
with  the  expectoration  of  abundant  yellow  mucus,  just 
as  in  tubercular  mischief  beginning  at  the  windpipe. 
Meantime  it  has  been  well  demonstrated  (by  Dr.  Curie, 
and  others)  that  at  the  onset  of  pulmonary  consumption 
in  the  human  subject  a cure  may  nearly  always  be 
brought  about,  or  the  symptoms  materially  improved, 
by  giving  the  tincture  of  Sundew  throughout  several 
weeks — from  four  to  twenty  drops  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  And  it  has  further  become  an  established  fact 
that  the  same  tincture  will  serve  with  remarkable 
success  to  allay  the  troublesome  spasms  of  W hooping 
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Cough  in  its  second  stage,  if  given  in  small  doses, 
repeated  several  times  a day. 

From  these  several  examples,  therefore,  which  are 
easy  to  be  understood,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
positive  remedial  actions  are  equally  exercised  by 
other  Herbal  Simples,  both  because  of  their  chemical 
constituents  and  by  reason  of  their  curing  in  many  cases 
according  to  the  known  law  of  medicinal  correspondence. 

Until  of  late  no  such  an  assured  position  could  be 
rkditlv  claimed  by  our  native  herbs,  though  pretensions 
in  their  favour  have  been  widely  popular  since  early 
English  times.  Indeed,  Herbal  physic  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  authors  from  the  primitive  days  of 
Dioscorides  (a.  d.  60)  to  those  of  Elizabethan  Gerard, 
whose  exhaustive  and  delightful  volume  published  in 
1587  has  remained  ever  since  in  paramount  favour  with 
the  English  people.  Its  quaint  fascinating  style,  and  its 
queer  astrological  notions,  together  with  its  admirable 
woodcuts  of  the  plants  described,  have  combined  to 
make  this  comprehensive  Herbal  a standing  favourite 
even  to  the  present  day. 

Also  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and 
Mary,  Dr.  William  Bullevn  ranked  high  as  a physician 
and  botanist.  He  wrote  the  first  Bake  of  Simples, 
which  remains  among  the  most  interesting  literary 
productions  of  that  era  as  a record  of  his  acuteness  and 
learning.  It  advocates  the  exclusive  employment  of 
our  native  herbal  medicines.  Again,  Nicholas  Culpeper, 
“student  in  physick,”  whose  name  is  still  a household  word 
with  many  a plain  thinking  English  person,  published 
in  1652,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  his 
“ Compleat  Method  whereby  a man  may  cure  himself 
being  sick,  for  threepence  charge,  with  such  things  only 
as  grow  in  England,  they  being  most  fit  for  English 
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bodies.  ’ Likewise  in  1G96  the  Honourable  Richard 
Boyle,  F.R.S.,  published  “A  Collection  of  Choice , Safe, 
and  Simple  English  Remedies,  easily  prepared,  very 
useful  in  families,  and  fitted  for  the  service  of  country 
people.’’ 

Once  more,  the  noted  John  Wesley  gave  to  the 
world  in  1769  an  admirable  little  treatise  on  Primitive 
Physic,  or  an  Easy  and  Natural  Method  for  Curing  most 
Diseases;  the  medicines  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  being 
our  native  plants.  For  asthma,  he  advised  the  sufferer 
to  “live  a fortnight  on  boiled  Carrots  only”;  for  “bald- 
ness, to  wash  the  head  with  a decoction  of  Boxwood  ” ; 
for  “blood-spitting  to  drink  the  juice  of  Nettles  ’;  for 
“ an  open  cancer,  to  take  freely  of  Clivers,  or  Goose- 
grass,  whilst  covering  the  sore  with  the  bruised  leaves 
of  this  herb”;  and  for  an  ague,  to  swallow  at  stated 
times  “ six  middling  pills  of  Cobweb.” 

In  Wesley’s  day  tradition  only,  with  shrewd  guesses 
and  close  observation,  led  him  to  prescribe  these  reme- 
dies. But  now  we  have  learnt  by  patient  chemical 
research  that  the  Wild  Carrot  possesses  a particular 
volatile  oil,  which  promotes  copious  expectoration  for 
the  relief  of  asthmatic  cough;  that  the  Nettle  is  endowed 
in  its  stinging  hairs  with  “formic  acid,  ’ which  avails  to 
arrest  bleeding  ; that  Boxwood  yields  “buxine,”  a specific 
stimulant  to  those  nerves  of  supply  which  command  the 
hair  bulbs  ; that  Goosegrass  or  Clivers  is  of  astringent 
benefit  in  cancer,  because  of  its  “tannic,”  “citric,”  and 
“ rubichloric  acids”;  and  that  the  Spider’s  Web  is  of  real 
curative  value  in  ague,  because  it  affords  an  albuminous 
principle  “allied  to  and  isomeric  with  quinine.” 

Long  before  this  middle  era  in  medicine,  in  quite 
primitive  British  times,  the  name  and  office  of  “Leeches 
were  familiar  to  the  people  as  the  first  doctors  of  physic  ; 
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and  their  parabilia  or  “ accessibles  ” were  worts  from 
the  field  and  the  garden;  so  that  when  the  Saxons 
obtained  possession  of  Britain,  they  found  it  already 
cultivated  and  improved  By  what  the  Romans  knew  of 
agriculture  and  of  vegetable  productions  Hence  it  had 
happened  that  Rue,  Hyssop,  Fennel,  Mustard,  Elecam- 
pane, Southernwood,  Celandine,  Radish,  Cummin, 
Onion,  Lupin,  Chervil,  Fleur  de  Luce,  Flax  (probably), 
Rosemary,  Savory,  Lovage,  Parsley,  Coriander,  Olusa- 
trum  (Alexanders),  Savin,  and  other  useful  herbs,  were 
already  of  common  growth  for  kitchen  uses  or  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

And  as  a remarkable  incidental  fact  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  us  the  legend,  that  goats  were  always 
exceptionally  wise  in  the  choice  of  these  wholesome 
herbs ; that  they  are,  indeed,  the  herbalists  among 
quadrupeds,  and  known  to  be  “cunning  in  simples. 
From  which  notion  has  grown  the  idea  that  they  are 
physicians  among  their  kind,  and  that  their  odour  is 
wholesome  to  the  animals  of  the  farmyard  generally.  So 
that  in  deference,  unknowingly,  to  this  superstition,  it 
still  happens  that  a single  Nanny  or  a Betty  is  freakishly 
maintained  in  many  a modern  farmyard,  living  at  ease, 
rather  than  put  to  any  real  use,  or  kept  for  any  parti- 
cular purpose  of  service. 

Next,  coming  down  to  the  first  part  of  the  present 
century,  we  find  that  purveyors  of  medicinal  and  savoury 
herbs,  then  wandered  over  the  whole  of  England  in 
quest  of  such  useful  simples  as  were  in  constant  demand 
at  most  houses  for  the  medicine-chest,  the  store-closet, 
or  the  toilet  table.  These  rustic  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art  were  known  as  “green  men,”  who  carried 
with  them  their  portable  apparatus  for  distilling 
essences,  and  for  preparing  their  herbal  extracts.  In 
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token  of  their  having  formerly  officiated  in  this  capacity, 
there  may  yet  be  seen  in  London  and  elsewhere  about 
the  country,  taverns  bearing  the  curious  sign  of  “The 
Green  Man  and  (his)  Still.”  And  it  is  told  of  a certain 
French  writer  not  long  since,  that  whilst  complacently 
describing  our  British  manners  and  customs,  he  gravely 
translated  this  legend  of  the  signboard  into  “ L’hornme 
vert,  et  tranquil.” 

Passing  on  finally  to  our  own  times  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  able  now-a-days,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  avail  ourselves  of  precise  chemical 
research  by  apparatus  far  in  advance  of  the  untutored 
herbalist’s  still.  He  prepared  his  medicaments  and  his 
fragrant  essences,  merely  as  a mechanical  art,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  fathom  their  method  of  physical 
action.  But  the  skilled  expert  of  to-day  resolves  his 
herbal  simples  into  their  ultimate  elements  by  exact 
analysis  in  the  laboratory,  and  has  learnt  to  attach  its 
proper  medicinal  virtue  to  each  of  these  curative 
principles.  It  has  thus  come  about  that  Herbal  Physic 
under  competent  guidance,  if  pursued  with  intelligent 
care,  is  at  length  a reliable  science  of  fixed  methods,  and 
crowned  with  sure  results. 

Moreover,  in  this  happy  way  is  at  last  vindicated  the 
infinite  superiority  felt  instinctively  by  our  forefathers 
of  home  grown  herbs  over  foreign  and  far-fetched  drugs  : 
a superiority  long  since  expressed  by  Ovid  with  classic 
felicity  in  the  passage  : — 

“ yEfcas  cui  fecimus  aurea  nomen, 

Fortibus  arbuteis,  ot  humus  quas  educat  lierbis 
Fortunata  fuit.” — Mctamorphos.,  Lib.  A'l  . 

“ Happy  the  age,  to  which  we  moderns  give 
The  name  of  “ golden,”  when  men  chose  to  live 
On  woodland  fruits ; and  for  their  medicines  took 
Herbs  from  the  field,  and  simples  from  the  brook.” 
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or,  as  epitomised  in  the  time-worn  Latin  adage 

“ Qui  potest  mederi  simplicibus  frnstra  qurerit  composita.” 

“ If  simple  herbs  suffice  to  cure, 

’Tis  vain  to  compound  drugs  endure.” 

In  the  following  pages  our  leading  Herbal  Simples 
are  reviewed  alphabetically  ; whilst,  to  ensure  accuracy, 
the  genus  and  species  of  each  plant  are  particularised. 

Most  of  these  herbs  may  be  gathered  fresh  in  their 
proper  season  by  persons  who  have  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  their  parts,  and  who  live  in  districts  where 
such  plants  are  to  be  found  growing ; and  to  other 
persons  who  inhabit  towns,  or  who  have  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  Botany,  great  facilities  are  now  given 
by  our  principal  druggists  for  obtaining  from  their 
stores  concentrated  fresh  juices  of  the  chief  herbal 
simples. 

Again,  certain  preparations  of  plants  used  only  for 
their  specific  curative  methods  are  to  be  got  exclu- 
sively from  the  Homoeopathic  chemist,  unless  gathered 
at  first  hand.  These,  not  being  officinal,  fail  to  find  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the  ordinary  Pharmaceutical 
druggist.  Nevertheless,  when  suitably  employed,  they 
are  of  singular  efficacy  in  curing  the  maladies  to  which 
they  stand  akin  by  the  law  of  similars.  For  convenience 
of  distinction  here,  the  symbol  H.  will  follow  such 
particular  preparations,  which  number  in  all  some  sixttT- 
five  of  the  simples  described.  At  the  same  time  any 
of  the  more  common  extracts,  juices,  and  tinctures  (or 
the  proper  parts  of  the  plants  for  making  these  several 
medicaments),  may  be  readily  purchased  at  the  shop  of 
every  leading  druggist. 

It  has  not  been  thought  expedient  to  include  among 
the  Simples  for  homely  uses  of  cure  such  powerfully 
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poisonous  plants  as  Monkshood  {Aconite),  Deadly  Night- 
shade {Belladonna),  Foxglove  {Digitalis),  Hemlock 
or  Henbane  (except  for  some  outward  uses),  and 
the  like  dangerous  herbs,  these  being  beyond  the 
province  of  domestic  medicine,  whilst  only  to  be 
administered  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  a 
qualified  prescriber. 

The  chief  purpose  held  in  view  has  been  to  reconsider 
those  safe  and  sound  herbal  curative  remedies  and 
medicines  which  were  formerly  most  in  vogue  as 
homely  simples,  whether  to  be  taken,  or  to  be  outwardly 
applied.  And  the  main  object  has  been  to  show  with  what 
confidence  their  uses  may  be  now  resumed,  or  retained 
under  the  guidance  of  modern  chemical  teachings,  and 
of  precise  scientific  provings.  This  question  equally 
applies,  whether  the  Simples  be  employed  as  auxiliaries 
by  the  physician  in  attendance,  or  are  welcomed  for 
prompt  service  in  a household  emergency  as  ready  at 
hand  when  the  doctor  cannot  be  immediately  had. 

Moreover,  such  a Manual  as  the  present  of  approved 
Herbal  Remedies  need  not  by  any  means  be  disparaged 
by  the  busy  practitioner,  when  his  customary  medicines 
seem  to  be  out  of  place,  or  are  beyond  speedy  reach  ; it 
being  well  known  that  a sick  person  is  always  willing  to 
accept  with  eagerness  plain  assistant  remedies  sensibly 
advised  from  the  garden,  the  store-closet,  the  spice  box, 
or  the  field. 

" Of  simple  medicines,  and  their  powers  to  cure, 

A wise  physician  makes  his  knowledge  sure  ; 

Else  for  the  household  in  his  healing  art 
He  stands  ill-fitted  to  take  useful  part.” 

So  said  Oribasus  (freely  translated)  as  long  ago  as  the 
fourth  century,  in  classic  terms  prophetic  of  later  times, 
Simplicinm  mcdicamcnUmLin  et  facnltatum  gate  in  ei* 
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insunt  cognitio  ita  necessaria  est  ut  sine  ea  nemo  rite  medicari 
qneat. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  none  the  less 
must  it  be  finally  acknowledged  in  the  pathetic 
utterance  of  King  Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  proverb,  Nis 
no  vourt  waxen  on  woode  ne  on  felde,  per  enure  mage  be  lif 
uplielden. 

“No  wort  is  waxen  in  wood  or  wold, 

Which  may  for  ever  man’s  life  uphold.” 

Neither  to  be  discovered  in  the  quaint  Hcrbals  of 
primitive  times,  nor  to  lie  learnt  by  the  advanced 
chemical  knowledge  of  modern  plant  lore,  is  there  any 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir,  or  an 
elixir  of  life,  which  can  secure  for  us  a perpetual 
immunity  from  sickness.  Contra  vim  mortis  nullum 
'medicament urn  in  hortis , says  the  rueful  Latin  distich  : 

“ No  healing  herb  can  conquer  death, 

And  so  for  always  give  us  breath.” 

To  sum  up  which  humiliating  conclusion  good  George 
Herbert  has  put  the  matter  thus  with  epigrammatic 
conciseness  : — 

“ St.  Luke  was  a saint  and  a physician,  yet  he  is  dead ! ” 

But  none  the  less  bravely  we  may  still  take  comfort 
each  in  his  mortal  frailty,  because  of  the  hopeful  pro- 
mise preached  to  mien  long  since  by  the  son  of  Sirach, 
“ A faithful  friend  is  the  Medicine  of  life  ; they  that 
fear  the  Lord  shall  find  Him.” 
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ACORN. 

This  is  the  well-known  fruit  of  our  British  Oak,  to 
which  tree  it  gives  the  name — Aik,  or  Eik,  Oak. 

The  Acorn  was  esteemed  by  Dioscorides,  and  other 
old  authors,  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  As 
an  article  of  food  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
habitually  used  at  any  time  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  though  acorns  furnished  the  chief  support 
of  the  large  herds  of  swine  on  which  our  forefathers 
subsisted.  The  right  of  maintaining  these  swine  in  the 
woods  was  called  “panage,”  and  formed  a valuable 
property. 

During  the  great  dearth  of  1709  the  French  were 
driven  to  eat  bread  of  acorns  steeped  in  water  to  destroy 
the  bitterness,  and  they  suffered  therefrom  injurious 
effects,  such  as  obstinate  constipation,  or  destructive 
cholera. 

It  is  worth  serious  notice  medically  that  in  years 
remarkable  for  a large  yield  of  Acorns  disastrous  losses 
have  occurred  among  young  cattle  from  outbreaks  of 
acorn  poisoning,  or  the  acorn  disease.  Those  up  to  two 
years  old  suffered  most  severely,  but  sheep,  pigs,  and 
deer  were  not  affected  by  this  acorn  malady.  Its 
symptoms  are  progressive  wasting,  loss  of  appetite, 
diarrhoea,  sore  places  inside  the  mouth,  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  nostrils,  excretion  of  much  pale  urine,  and 
no  fever,  but  a fall  of  temperature  below  the  normal 
standard.  Having  regard  to  which  train  of  symptoms  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  the  acorn  will  afford  a useful  specific 
medicine  for  the  marasmus,  or  wasting  atrophy  of 
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young  children  who  are  scrofulous.  The  fruit  should  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a tincture,  or  vegetable  extract,  or 
even  admixed  (when  ground)  sparingly  with  wh eaten 
flour  in  bread.  The  dose  should  fall  short  of  producing 
any  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  the  remedy  should  be 
steadily  pursued  for  many  weeks. 

The  Acorn  contains  chemically  starch,  a fixed  oil, 
citric  acid,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  another  special 
sugar  called  “ quercit.” 

Acorns,  when  roasted  and  powdered,  have  been 
sometimes  employed  as  a fair  substitute  for  coffee.  By 
distillation  they  will  yield  an  ardent  spirit. 

The  bark  of  an  oak  tree,  and  the  galls,  or  apples, 
produced  on  its  leaves,  or  twigs,  by  an  insect  named 
cynips,  are  very  astringent,  by  reason  of  the  gallo-tannic 
acid  which  they  furnish  abundantly.  This  acid,  given 
as  a drug,  or  the  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark  which 
contains  it,  will  serve  to  restrain  bleedings  if  taken 
internally;  and  finely  powdered  oak  bark,  when  inhaled 
pretty  frequently,  has  proved  very  beneficial  against 
consumption  of  the  lungs  in  its  early  stages.  Working 
tanners  are  well  known  to  be  particularly  exempt  from 
this  disease,  probably  through  their  constantly  inhaling 
the  peculiar  aroma  given  off  from  the  tan  pits  ; and 
a like  effect  may  be  produced  by  using  as  snuff  the 
fresh  oak  bark  dried  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  or  by  inhaling  day  after  day  the  steam  given 
off  from  recent  oak  bark  infused  in  boiling  water. 

Oak  Apple  day  (May  29th)  is  called  in  Hampshire 
“ Shikshak  day.” 

AGRIMONY. 

The  Agrimony  is  a Simple  well  known  to  all  country 
folk,  and  abundant  throughout  England  in  the  fields 
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and  woods,  as  a popular  domestic  medicine.  It  belongs 
to  the  rose  order  of  plants,  and  blossoms  from  June  to 
September  with  small  yellow  flowers,  which  sit  close 
along  slender  spikes  a foot  high,  smelling  like  apricots, 
and  called  by  the  rustics  “Church  Steeples.”  Botanically 
it  bears  the  names  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  of  which  the 
first  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  means  “shining,” 
because  the  herb  is  thought  to  cure  cataract  of  the  eye ; 
and  the  second  bears  reference  to  the  liver,  as  indicating 
the  use  of  this  plant  for  curing  diseases  of  that  organ. 
Chemists  have  determined  that  the  Agrimony  possesses 
a particular  volatile  oil,  and  yields  nearly  five  per  cent, 
of  tannin,  so  that  its  use  in  the  cottage  for  gargles,  and 
as  an  astringent  application  to  indolent  wounds,  is  well 
justified.  The  herb  does  not  seem  really  to  own  any 
qualities  for  acting  medicinally  on  the  liver.  More 
probably  the  yellow  colour  of  its  flowers,  which,  with 
the  root,  furnish  a dye  of  a bright  nankeen  hue,  has 
given  it  a reputation  in  bilious  disorders,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  signatures,  because  the  bile  is  also  yellow. 
Nevertheless,  Gerard  says : “A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  good  for  them  that  have  naughty  livers.”  By  pouring 
a pint  of  boiling  water  on  a handful  of  the  plant — stems, 
flowers  and  leaves — an  excellent  gargle  may  be  made 
for  a relaxed  throat ; and  a teacupful  of  the  same 
infusion  may  be  taken  cold  three  or  four  times  in  the 
day  for  simple  looseness  of  the  bowels ; also  for  passive 
losses  of  blood.  In  France  Agrimony  tea  is  drank  as  a 
beverage  at  table.  This  herb  formed  an  ingredient  of 
the  genuine  arquebusade  water,  as  prepared  against 
wounds  inflicted  by  an  arquebus,  or  hand-gun,  and  first 
mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Morat,  1476.  In  France  the  eau  de  arque- 
busade is  still  applied  for  sprains  and  bruises,  being 
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carefully  made  from  many  aromatic  herbs.  Agrimony 
was  at  one  time  included  in  the  London  Materia  Medica 
as  a vulnerary  herb.  It  bears  the  title  of  Cockleburr, 
or  Sticklevvort,  because  its  seed  vessels  cling  by  the 
hooked  ends  of  their  stiff  hairs  to  any  person  or  animal 
coming  into  contact  with  the  plant.  A strong  decoction 
of  the  root  and  leaves,  sweetened  with  honey,  has  been 
taken  successfully  to  cure  scrofulous  sores,  being  admin- 
istered two  or  three  times  a day  in  doses  of  a wine- 
glassful  persistently  for  several  months.  Perhaps  the 
special  volatile  oil  of  the  plant,  in  common  with  that 
contained  in  other  herbs  similarly  aromatic,  is  curativelv 
antiseptic.  Pliny  called  it  a herb  “of  princely  authoritie.” 
The  Hemp  Agrimony,  or  St.  John’s  Herb,  belongs  to 
the  composite  order  of  plants,  and  grows  on  the  margins 
of  brooks,  having  hemp-like  leaves,  which  are  bitter  of 
taste  and  pungent  of  smell,  as  if  it  were  an  umbelliferous 
herb.  Because  of  these  hempen  leaves  it  was  formerly 
called  “ Holy  Rope,”  being  thus  named  after  the  rope 
with  which  Jesus  was  bound.  They  contain  a volatile 
oil,  which  acts  on  the  kidneys ; likewise  somertannin, 
and  a bitter  chemical  principle,  which  will  cut  short  the 
chill  of  intermittent  fever,  or  perhaps  prevent  it. 
Provers  of  the  plant  have  found  it  produce  a “ bilious 
fever,”  with  severe  headache,  redness  of  the  face,  nausea, 
soreness  over  the  liver,  constipation,  and  high-coloured 
urine.  Acting  on  which  experience,  a tincture,  prepared 
(H.)  from  the  whole  plant,  may  be  confidently  given 
in  frequent  small  well-diluted  doses  with  water  for 
influenza,  or  for  a similar  feverish  chill,  with  break- 
bone  pains,  prostration,  hot  dry  skin,  and  some  bilious 
vomiting.  Likewise  a tea  made  with  boiling  water 
poured  on  the  dried  leaves  will  give  prompt  relief  if 
taken  hot  at  the  onset  of  a bilious  catarrh,  or  of 
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influenza.  This  plant  is  named  Eupatorium  because  it 
bears  reference  to  the  liver.  In  Holland  it  is  used  for 
jaundice,  with  swollen  feet ; and  in  America  it  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  bone-sets.  The  Hemp  Agrimony  grows 
with  us  in  moist,  shady  places,  with  a tall  reddish  stem, 
and  with  terminal  crowded  heads  of  dull  lilac  flowers. 
Its  distinctive  title  is  Cannabinwm,  or  “ Hempen.” 

ANEMONE  (Wood). 

The  JVood  Anemone,  or  medicinal  Pulsatilla,  with  its 
lovely  pink  white  petals,  and  drooping  blossoms,  is  one 
of  our  best  known  and  most  beautiful  spring  flowers. 
Botanists  do  not  distinguish  it  virtually  from  the 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  which  medicinal  variety  is  of  highly 
valuable  modern  curative  use  as  a Herbal  Simple.  The 
active  chemical  principles  of  each  plant  are  “anemoniiT’ 
and  “anemonic  acid.”  A tincture  is  made  (H.)  with 
spirit  of  wine  from  the  entire  plant,  collected  when  in 
flower.  This  tincture  is  remarkably  beneficial  in 
disorders  of  the  mucous  membranes,  alike  of  the 
respiratory  and  of  the  digestive  passages.  For  mucous 
indigestion  following  a heavy  or  rich  meal  the  tincture 
of  Pulsatilla  is  almost  a specific  remedy.  Three  or  four 
drops  of  this  should  be  given  at  once  with  a tablespoonful 
of  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  the  same  dose  may  be  repeated 
after  an  hour  if  then  still  needed.  For  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  as  well  as  for  catarrhal 
diarrhoea,  the  tincture  is  very  serviceable ; also  for 
difficulties  of  menstruation  its  use  is  always  beneficial 
and  safe.  As  a medicine  it  best  suits  persons  of  a 
mild,  gentle  disposition,  and  of  a lymphatic  constitu- 
tion, especially  females  ; it  is  less  appropriate  for  quick, 
excitable,  energetic  men.  Anemonin,  or  Pulsatilla 
Camphor,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  this  plant, 
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is  prepared  by  the  chemist,  and  may  be  given  in  doses 
ot  from  one  fiftieth  to  one  tenth  of  a grain  rubbed 
up  with  dry  sugar  of  milk.  Such  a dose  (or  a drop  of 
the  tincture  with  a tablespoonful  of  water),  given  every 
two  or  three  hours,  will  soon  relieve  a swollen  testicle ; 
and  the  tincture  still  more  diluted  will  ease  the  bladder 
difficulties  of  old  men.  Furthermore,  the  tincture,  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  drops  with  a spoonful  of  water, 
will  allay  spasmodic  cough,  as  of  whooping  cough,  or 
bronchitis.  The  name  Pulsatilla  is  a diminutive  of  the 
Latin  puls,  a pottage,  as  made  from  pulse,  and  used 
at  sacrificial  feasts.  The  title  Anemone  signifies  “wind- 
flower.” Pliny  said  this  flower  never  opens  but  when  the 
wind  is  blowing.  It  is  also  called  the  Passover  Flower, 
because  blossoming  at  Easter ; and  it  belongs  to  the 
ranunculaceous  order  of  plants.  The  flower  of  the 
Wood  Anemone  tells  the  approach  of  night,  or  of  a 
shower,  by  curling  over  its  petals  like  a tent;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  fairies  nestle  within,  having  first  pulled 
the  curtains  round  them.  Among  the  old  Romans,  to 
gather  the  first  Anemone  of  the  year  was  deemed  a 
preservative  against  fever.  The  Pasque  flower  is  of  a 
violet  blue,  growing  in  chalky  pastures,  and  less  common 
than  the  Wood  Anemone,  but  each  possesses  equally 
curative  virtues. 

ANGELICA  (also  called  MASTER-WORT). 

The  wild  Angelica  grows  commonly  throughout 
England  in  wet  places  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  a 
tall  hollow  stem,  out  of  which  boys  like  to  make  pipes. 
It  is  purple,  furrowed,  and  downy,  bearing  white  flowers 
tinged  with  pink.  But  the  herb  is  not  useful  as  a 
simple  until  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  larger 
variety  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  bearing  the 
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name  Archangelica.  It  came  to  this  country  from 
northern  latitudes  in  1568.  The  aromatic  stems  are 
grown  abundantly  near  London  in  moist  fields  for  the 
use  of  confectioners.  These  stems,  when  candied,  are 
sold  as  a favourite  sweetmeat.  They  are  grateful  to  the 
feeble  stomach,  and  will  relieve  flatulence  promptly. 
The  roots  of  the  garden  Angelica  contain  plentifully  a 
peculiar  resin  called  “angelicin,”  which  is  stimulating 
to  the  lungs,  and  to  the  skin.  An  infusion  of  the  plant 
may  be  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  an 
ounce  of  the  bruised  root,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this 
should  be  given  three  or  four  times  in  the  day ; or  the 
powdered  root  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  infusion  will  relieve  flatulent 
stomach-ache,  and  will  promote  menstruation  if  re- 
tarded. It  is  also  of  use  as  a stimulating  bronchial 
tonic  in  the  catarrh  of  aged  and  feeble  persons.  Angelica, 
taken  in  either  medicinal  form,  is  said  to  cause  a disgust 
for  spirituous  liquors.  In  high  Dntch  it  is  named  the 
root  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fruit  is  employed  for 
flavouring  some  cordials,  notably  Chartreuse.  Gerard 
says  : “ If  you  do  but  take  a piece  of  the  root,  and  hold 
it  in  your  mouth,  or  chew  the  same  between  your  teeth, 
it  doth  most  certainly  drive  away  pestilent  aire.” 

ANISEED. 

The  Anise  ( Pimpinella ) belongs  to  the  umbelliferous 
plants,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  but  its  aromatic 
seeds  chiefly  come  from  Germany.  The  careful  housewife 
will  do  well  always  to  have  a supply  of  this  most  useful 
Simple  closely  bottled  in  her  store  cupboard.  The  herb 
is  a variety  of  the  Burnet  Saxifrage,  and  yields  an 
essential  oil  of  a fine  blue  colour.  To  make  the  essence 
of  Aniseed  one  part  of  the  oil  should  be  mixed  with 
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four  parts  of  spirit  of  wine.  This  oil,  by  its  chemical 
basis,  “ anethol,”  represents  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  plant.  It  has  a special  influence  on  the  bronchial 
tubes  to  encourage  expectoration,  particularly  with 
children.  For  infantile  catarrh,  after  its  first  feverish 
stage,  Aniseed  tea  is  very  useful.  It  should  be  made 
by  pouring  half-a-pint  of  boiling  water  on  two  teaspoon 
fuls  of  the  seeds,  bruised  in  a mortar,  and  given  when 
cold  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  child.  For  the  relief  of  flatulent 
stomach  ache,  whether  in  children,  or  in  adults,  from  five 
to  fifteen  drops  of  the  essence  may  be  given  on  a lump 
of  sugar,  or  mixed  with  two  dessertspoonfuls  of  hot 
water.  An  old  epithet  of  the  Anise  was,  Solamen 
intestinorum — “The  comforter  of  the  bowels.”  The  l 
Germans  have  an  almost  superstitious  belief  in  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  Aniseed,  and  all  their  ordinary 
household  bread  is  plentifully  flavoured  with  the  whole 
seeds.  Formerly,  in  the  East,  these  seeds  were  in  use 
as  part  payment  of  taxes  : “Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise 
[dill  ?],  and  cummin  ! ” The  oil  destroys  lice  and  the 
itch  insect,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  mixed  with 
lard  or  spermaceti  as  an  ointment. 

Besides  containing  the  volatile  oil,  Aniseed  yields 
phosphates,  malates,  gum,  and  a resin.  The  leaves,  if 
applied  externally,  will  help  to  remove  freckles.  “ Let 
me  tell  you  this,”  says  a practical  writer  of  the  present 
day,  “ if  you  are  suffering  from  bronchitis,  with  attacks 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  just  send  for  a bottle  of  the  liqueur 
called  ‘ Anisette,’  and  take  a dram  of  it  with  a little 
water.  You  will  find  it  an  immediate  palliative;  you 
will  cease  barking  like  Cerberus ; you  will  be  soothed, 
and  go  to  sleep.” — Experto  crcde ! “ I have  been 

bronchitic  and  asthmatic  for  twenty  years,  and  have 
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never  known  an  alleviative  so  immediately  efficacious  as 
‘ Anisette.’ 

For  the  restlessness  of  languid  digestion,  a dose  of 
essence  of  Aniseed  in  hot  water  at  bedtime  is  much  to 
be  commended.  In  the  Paregoric  Elixir,  or  “Compound 
Tincture  of  Camphor,”  prescribed  as  a sedative  cordial 
by  doctors  (and  containing  some  opium),  the  oil  of  Anise 
is  also  included — thirty  drops  in  a pint  of  the  tincture. 

APPLE. 

Nothing  need  be  said  here  about  the  Apple  as  an  esculent; 
we  have  only  to  deal  with  this  eminently  English,  and 
most  serviceable  fruit  in  its  curative  and  remedial 
aspects.  Chemically  the  Apple  is  composed  of  vegetable 
fibi-e,  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  chlorophyll,  malic  acid, 
gallic  acid,  lime,  and  much  water.  Furthermore, 
German  analysts  say  that  the  Apple  contains  a larger 
percentage  of  phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit  or 
vegetable.  This  phosphorus  is  specially  adapted  for 
renewing  the  essential  nervous  “lethicin  ” of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Old  Scandinavian  traditions  represent  the 
Apple  as  the  food  of  the  gods,  who,  when  they  felt 
themselves  growing  feeble  and  infirm,  resorted  to  this 
fruit  for  renewing  their  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Also 
the  acids  of  the  Apple  are  of  signal  use  for  men  of 
sedentary  habits,  whose  livers  are  sluggish  of  action  ; 
they  help  to  eliminate  from  the  bod}’'  noxious  matters, 
which,  if  retained,  would  make  the  brain  heavy  and 
dull,  or  produce  jaundice,  or  skin  eruptions,  or  other 
allied  troubles.  Some  experience  of  this  sort  has  led  to 
the  custom  of  our  taking  Apple  sauce  with  roast  pork, 
roast  goose,  and  similar  rich  dishes.  The  malic  acid  of 
ripe  Apples,  raw,  or  cooked,  will  neutralize  the  chalky 
matter  engendered  in  gouty  subjects,  particularly  from 
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an  excess  of  meat  eating  A good,  ripe,  raw  Apple  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  vegetable  substances  for  the  stomach 
to  deal  with,  the  whole  process  of  its  digestion  being 
completed  in  eighty-five  minutes,  Furthermore,  a 
certain  aromatic  principle  is  possessed  by  the  Apple,  on 
which  its  peculiar  flavour  depends,  this  being  a fragrant 
essential  oil — the  valerianate  of  amyl— in  a small  but 
appreciable  quantity.  Gerard  found  that  “ the  pulpe  of 
roasted  Apples,  mixed  in  a wine  quart  of  faire  water, 
and  laboured  together  until  it  comes  to  be  as  Apples  and 
ale — which  we  call  lambswool — never  faileth  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  raines,  which  myself  hath  often  proved, 
and  gained  thereby  both  crownes  and  credit.”  Also, 
“The  paring  of  an  Apple  cut  somewhat  thick,  and  the 
inside  whereof  is  laid  to  hot,  burning,  or  running  eyes 
at  night  when  the  party  goes  to  bed,  and  is  tied  or 
bound  to  the  same,  doth  help  the  trouble  very  speedily, 
and,  contrary  to  expectation,  an  excellent  secret.”  A 
poultice  made  of  rotten  Apples  is  commonly  used  in 
Lincolnshire  for  the  cure  of  weak,  or  rheumatic  eyes. 
Likewise  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalided,  at  Paris,  an  Apple 
poultice  is  employed  for  inflamed  eyes,  the  apple  being 
roasted,  and  its  pulp  applied  over  the  eyes  without  any 
intervening  substance.  To  obviate  constipation  two  or 
three  Apples  taken  at  night,  whether  baked,  or  raw,  are 
admirably  efficient.  It  was  said  long  ago : “ They  do 
easily  and  speedily  pass  through  the  belly,  therefore 
they  do  mollify  the  belly,”  and  for  this  reason  a modern 
maxim  teaches  that : — 

“To  eat  an  Apple  going  to  bed 
Will  make  the  doctor  beg  his  bread.” 

The  juice  of  a sour  Apple,  if  rubbed  on  warts  first  pared 
away  to  the  quick,  will  serve  to  cure  them.  The  wild 
Crab  Apple,  growing  in  our  fields  and  hedgerows, 
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furnishes  verjuice,  which  is  rich  in  tannin,  and  a most 
useful  application  for  old  sprains.  In  the  United  States 

Ameiica  an  infusion  of  appletree  bark  is  given  with 
benefit  during  intermittent,  remittent,  and  bilious 
fevers.  We  likewise  prescribe  Apple  water  as  a grateful 
cooling  drink  for  feverish  patients.  Francatelli  directs 
that  it  should  be  made  thus:  “Slice  up  thinly  three  or 
four  Apples  without  peeling  them,  and  boil  them  in  a 
very  clean  saucepan,  with  a quart  of  water  and  a little 
sugar  until  the  slices  of  apple  become  soft ; the  apple 
water  must  then  be  strained  through  a piece  of  muslin, 
or  clean  rag,  into  a jug,  and  drank  when  cold.”  If 
desired,  a small  piece  of  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon  may 
be  added,  just  enough  to  give  it  a flavour. 

About  the  year  1562  a certain  rector  of  St.  Ives,  in 
Cornwall,  practised  physic  with  milk  and  Apples  so 
successfully  in  many  diseases,  and  so  spread  his  reputa- 
tion, that  numerous  sufferers  came  to  him  from  all  the 
neighbouring  counties.  In  Germany  ripe  Apples  are 
applied  to  warts  for  removing  them,  by  reason  of  the 
earthy  salts,  particularly  the  magnesia,  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  a fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  magnesia,  as 
occurring  in  ordinary  Epsom  salts,  will  cure  obstinate 
warts,  and  the  disposition  thereto.  Just  a few  grains, 
from  three  to  six,  not  enough  to  jiroduce  any  sensible 
medicinal  effect,  taken  once  a day  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  will  surely  dispel  a crop  of  warts.  Old  cheese 
ameliorates  Apples  if  eaten  when  crude,  probably  by 
reason  of  the  volatile  alkali,  or  ammonia  of  the  cheese 
neutralizing  the  acids  of  the  Apple.  Many  persons 
make  a practice  of  eating  cheese  with  Apple  pie.  The 
“core”  of  an  Apple  is  so  named  from  the  French  word, 
cceur,  “ heart.” 

The  juice  of  the  cultivated  Apple  made  by  fer- 
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mentation  into  cider,  which  means  literally  “ strong 
drink,”  was  pronounced  by  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Pomona, 
1729,  to  be  “in  a word  the  most  wholesome  drink 
in  Europe,  as  specially  sovereign  against  the  scor- 
bute,  the  stone,  spleen,  and  what  not.”  This  beverage 
contains  alcohol  (on  the  average  a little  over  five  per 
cent.),  gum,  sugar,  mineral  matters,  and  several  acids, 
among  which  the  malic  predominates.  As  an  habitual 
drink,  if  sweet,  it  is  apt  to  provoke  acid  fermentation 
with  a gouty  subject,  and  to  develop  rheumatism. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Nash,  of  Worcester,  attributed  to 
cider  great  virtues  in  leading  to  longevity ; and  a 
Herefordshire  vicar  bears  witness  to  its  superlative 
merits  thus : — 

“ All  the  Gallic  wines  are  not  so  boon 
As  hearty  cider ; — that  strong  son  of  wood 
In  fullest  tides  refines  and  purges  blood; 

Becomes  a known  Bethesda,  whence  arise 
Full  certain  cures  for  spittall  maladies : 

Death  slowly  can  the  citadel  invade ; 

A draught  of  this  bedulls  his  scythe,  and  spade.” 

Medical  testimony  goes  to  show  that  in  countries  where 
cider  is  the  common  beverage,  stone,  or  calculus,  is  not 
known  ; and  a series  of  enquiries  among  the  doctors  of 
Normandy,  a great  Apple  country,  where  cider  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  drink,  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  not  a single  case  had  been  met  with  there  in  forty 
years.  Cider  Apples  were  introduced  by  the  Normans  ; 
and  the  beverage  was  first  brewed  in  1284. 

ASPARAGUS. 

The  Asparagus,  belonging  to  the  Lily  order  of  plants, 
occurs  wild  on  the  coasts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Corn- 
wall. It  is  there  a more  prickly  plant  than  the  cultivated 
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vegetable  which  we  grow  for  the  sake  of  the  tender, 
edible  shoots.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  valued  it  for 
their  tables,  and  boiled  it  so  quickly  that  velocius 
< piam  asparagi  coguuntur — “ faster  than  asparagus  is 
cooked  — was  a proverb  with  them,  to  which  our 
“done  in  a jiffy”  closely  corresponds.  The  shoots, 
whether  wild  or  cultivated,  are  succulent,  and  contain 
wax,  albumen,  acetate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  potash, 
mannite,  a green  resin,  and  a fixed  principle  named 
“ asparagin.”  This  asparagin  stimulates  the  kidneys, 
and  imparts  a peculiar,  strong  smell  to  the  urine  after 
taking  the  shoots  ; at  the  same  time,  the  green  resin 
with  which  the  asparagin  is  combined,  exercises  gentlv 
sedative  effects  on  the  heart,  calming  palpitation  or 
nervous  excitement  of  that  organ. 

Asparagin  also  bears  the  chemical  name  of  “althein,” 
and  occurs  in  crystals,  which  may  be  reduced  to  powder. 
One  grain  of  this  given  three  times  a day  is  of  service 
for  relieving  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Like- 
wise, a medicinal  tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the  whole 
plant,  and  of  this  eight  or  ten  drops  given  with  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  water  three  times  a day  will  allay 
urinary  irritation,  whilst  serving  to  do  good  against 
rheumatic  gout.  A syrup  of  asparagus  is  employed 
medicinally  in  France  : and  at  Aix-les-Bains  it  forms 
part  of  the  cure  for  rheumatic  patients  to  eat  Asparagus. 
The  roots  of  Asparagus  contain  diuretic  virtues  more 
abundantly  than  the  shoots.  An  infusion  made  from 
these  roots  will  assist  against  jaundice,  and  congestive 
torpor  of  the  liver.  The  shrubby  stalks  of  the  plant 
bear  red,  coral-like  berries  which,  when  ripe,  yield  grape 
sugar,  and  spargancin.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  Asparagus  is  thought  to  be  undeniably 
sedative,  and  a palliative  in  all  heart  affections 
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attended  with  excited  action  of  the  pulse.  The  water 
in  which  asparagus  has  been  boiled,  if  drunk,  though 
somewhat  disagreeable,  is  beneficial  against  rheumatism. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant  furnishes  a substance 
similar  to  sago.  In  Venice,  the  wild  asparagus  is  served 
at  table,  but  it  is  strong  in  flavour  and  less  succulent 
than  the  cultivated  sort.  Mortimer  Collins  makes 
one  of  his  characters  in  Clansse  say:  “Liebig,  or 
some  other  scientist  maintains  that  asparagiu  the 
alkaloid  in  asparagus — develops  form  in  the  human 
brain  : so,  if  you  get  hold  of  an  artistic  child,  and 
give  him  plenty  of  asparagus,  he  will  grow  into  a 
second  Raffaelle  ! ” 

Gerard  calls  the  plant  “ Sperage,”  “which  is  easily  con- 
cocted when  eaten,  and  doth  gently  loose  the  belly. 
Our  name,  “Asparagus,”  is  derived  from  a Greek  word 
signifying  “ the  tearer,”  in  allusion  to  the  spikes  of  some 
species. 

BALM. 

The  herb  Balm,  or  Melissa,  which  is  cultivated 
quite  commonly  in  our  cottage  gardens,  has  its  origin 
in  the  wild,  or  bastard  Balm,  growing  in  our  woods, 
especially  in  the  South  of  England,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  “ Mellitis.”  Each  is  a labiate  plant,  and 
“ Bawme,”  say  the  Arabians,  “makes  the  heart  merry 
and  joyful.”  The  title,  “ Balm,”  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Balsam,  which  signifies  “ the  chief  of  sweet-smelling 
oils,”  and  the  botanical  suffix,  Melissa,  bears  reference  to 
the  large  quantity  of  honey  ( mel ) contained  in  the 
flowers  of  this  herb. 

When  cultivated,  it  yields  from  its  leaves  and  tops 
an  essential  oil  which  includes  a chemical  principle, 
“stearopten.”  “The  juice  of  Balm,”  says  Gerard,  “glucth 
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together  greene  wounds,”  and  the  leaves,  say  both 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  “being  applied,  do  close  up 
wound es  without  any  perill  of  inflammation.”  It  is  now 
known  .as  a scientific  fact  that  the  balsamic  oils  of 
aromatic  plants  make  most  excellent  surgical  dressings. 
^ he}r  give  off  ozone,  and  thus  exercise  anti-putrescent 
effects.  Moreover,  as  chemical  “ hydro-carbons,”  thev 
contain  so  little  oxygen,  that  in  wounds  dressed  with 
the  fixed  balsamic  herbal  oils,  the  atomic  germs  of 
disease  are  starved  out.  Furthermore,  the  resinous  parts 
of  these  balsamic  oils,  as  they  dry  upon  the  sore  or 
wound,  seal  it  up,  and  effectually  exclude  all  noxious 
air.  So  the  essential  oils  of  balm,  peppermint,  laven- 
der, and  the  like,  with  pine  oil,  resin  of  turpentine,  and 
the  balsam  of  benzoin  (Friars’  Balsam)  should  serve 
admirably  for  ready  application  on  lint  or  fine  rag  to 
cuts  and  superficial  sores.  In  domestic  surgery,  the 
lamentation  of  Jeremiah  falls  to  the  ground  : “Is  there 
no  balm  in  Gilead:  is  there  no  physician  there?” 
Concerning  which  “ balm  of  Gilead,”  it  may  be  here 
told  that  it  was  formerly  of  great  esteem  in  the  East  as 
a medicine,  and  as  a fragrant  unguent.  It  was  the  true 
balsam  of  Judaea,  which  at  one  time  grew  nowhere  else 
in  the  whole  world  but  at  Jericho.  But  when  the  Turks 
took  the  Holy  Land,  they  transplanted  this  balsam  to 
Grand  Cairo,  and  guarded  its  shrubs  most  jealously  by 
Janissaries  during  the  time  the  balsam  was  flowing. 

Tea  made  of  our  garden  balm,  by  virtue  of  its  volatile 
oil,  will  prove  restorative,  and  will  promote  perspiration 
if  taken  hot  on  the  access  of  a cold  or  of  influenza ; also 
if  used  in  like  manner,  it  will  help  effectively  in 
bringing  on  the  delayed  monthly  flow  with  women. 
But  an  infusion  of  the  plant  made  with  cold  water,  acts 
better  as  a remedy  for  hysterical  headache,  and  as  a 
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general  nervine  stimulant.  Formerly,  a spirit  of  balm, 
combined  with  lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and  angelica-root, 
enjoyed  a great  reputation  as  a restorati\e  coidial 
under  the  name  of  Carmelite  water.  Paracelsus 
thought  so  highly  of  balm  that  he  believed  it  would 
completely  revivify  a man,  as  primum  ens  melisste. 
The  London  Dispensatory  of  1696  said  : “The  essence 
of  balm  given  in  Canary  wine  every  morning  will 
renew  youth,  strengthen  the  brain,  relieve  languishing 
nature,  and  prevent  baldness.”  “Balm,  adds  John 
Evelyn,  “ is  sovereign  for  the  brain,  strengthening  the 
memory,  and  powerfully  chasing  away  melancholy 

BARBERRY. 

The  Common  Barberry  ( Berberis ),  which  gives  its  name 
to  a special  order  of  plants,  grows  wild  as  a shrub  in  our 
English  copses  and  hedges,  particularly  about  Essex. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  light  colour  of  its  bark,  which 
is  yellow  inside,  and  for  its  three-forked  spines.  Pro- 
vincially  it  is  also  termed  Pipperidge-busli,  from 
“pepin,”  a pip,  and  “rouge,”  red,  as  descriptive  of  its 
small  scarlet  juiceless  fruit,  of  which  the  active  chemical 
principles,  as  well  as  of  the  bark,  are  “ berberin  and 
“ oxyacanthin.”  The  sparingly-produced  juice  of  the 
berries  is  cooling  and  astringent.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Egyptians,  when  diluted  as 
a drink,  in  pestilential  fevers.  The  inner,  yellow  bark, 
which  has  been  long  believed  to  exercise  a medicinal 
effect  on  the  liver,  because  of  its  colour,  is  a true 
biliary  purgative.  An  infusion  of  this  bark  made  with 
boiling  water,  is  useful  in  jaundice  from  congestive 
liver,  with  furred  tongue,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  yellow 
complexion ; also  for  swollen  spleen  from  malarious 
exposure.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  of  the 
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root-branches  and  the  root-bark,  with  spirit  of  wine  ; 
and  if  given  three  or  four  times  a day  in  doses  of  five 
drops  with  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  it  will 
admirably  rouse  the  liver  to  healthy  and  more  vigorous 
action.  British  farmers  dislike  the  Barberry  shrub 
because,  when  it  grows  in  cornfields,  the  wheat  near  it 
is  blighted,  even  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  This  is  because  of  a special  fungus  which  is 
common  to  the  barberry,  and  being  carried  by  the  wind, 
reproduces  itself  by  its  spores  destructively  on  the  ears 
of  wheat. 

Olusius  setteth  it  down  as  a wonderful  secret  which  he 
had  from  a friend,  “ that  if  the  yellow  bark  of  barberry 
be  steeped  in  white  wine  for  three  hours,  and  be  after- 
wards drank,  it  will  purge  one  very  marvellously.” 

The  berries  upon  old  barberry  shrubs  are  often  stone- 
less, and  this  is  the  best  fruit  for  preserving  or  for 
making  the  jelly.  It  is  from  these  berries  that  the 
delicious  confitures  d’epine  vinette,  for  which  Rouen 
is  famous,  are  usually  prepared.  And  the  same  berries 
are  used  in  England  to  furnish  the  kernel  for  a very  nice 
sugar-plum.  The  syrup  of  Barberries  will  make  with 
water  an  excellent  astringent  gargle  for  raw,  irritable 
sore  throat ; likewise  the  jelly  gives  famous  relief  for 
the  same  affection.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the  berries, 
when  ripe,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  then 
straining.  For  an  attack  of  colic  because  of  gravel  in 
the  kidneys,  five  drops  of  the  tincture  on  sugar  every 
five  minutes  will  promptly  relieve,  as  likewise  when 
albumen  is  found  actively  in  the  urine. 

BASIL. 

The  herb  Sweet  Basil  ( Ocinmin  Basilicum)  is  so  called 
because  “ the  smell  thereof  is  fit  for  a king's  house.” 
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It  grows  commonly  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  but  in 
England  it  dies  down  every  year,  and  the  seeds  have 
to  be  sown  annually.  Botanically,  it  is  named 
“ basilicon,”  or  royal,  probably  because  used  of  old  in 
some  regal  unguent,  or  bath,  or  medicine. 

This,  and  the  Wild  Basil,  belong  to  the  labiate  order 
of  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  Sweet  Basil,  when  slightly 
bruised,  exhale  a delightful  odour ; they  gave  the  dis- 
tinctive flavour  to  the  original  Fetter-Lane  sausages. 

The  Wild  Basil  ( Calamintha  dinopodium)  or  Basil 
thyme,  or  Horse  thyme,  is  a hairy  plant  growing  in  bushy 
places,  also  about  hedges  and  roadsides,  and  bearing 
whorls  of  purple  flowers  with  a strong  odour  of  cloves. 
The  term  Clinopodium  signifies  “ bed’s-foot  flower." 
because  “the  branches  dooe  resemble  the  foot  of  a bed.” 
In  common  with  the  other  labiates,  Basil,  both  the  wild 
and  the  sweet,  furnishes  an  aromatic  volatile  camphor- 
aceous  oil.  On  this  account,  it  is  much  employed  in 
France  for  flavouring  soups  and  sauces  ; and  the  dry 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  snuff,  are  used  for  relieving 
nervous  headaches.  A tea,  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  the  garden  basil,  when  green,  gently  but 
effectually  helps  on  the  retarded  monthly  flow  with 
women. 

The  Sweet  Basil  has  been  immortalised  by  Keats  in 
his  tender,  pathetic  poem  of  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil , founded  on  a story  from  Boccaccio.  She 
reverently  possessed  herself  of  the  decapitated  head 
of  her  lover,  Lorenzo,  who  had  been  treacherously 
slain  - 

“ She  wrapped  it  up,  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 
A garden  pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 

And  covered  it  with  mould,  and  o’er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet.” 
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BETONY. 

Few,  if  any,  herbal  plants  have  been  more  praised 
for  their  supposed  curative  virtues  than  the  Wood 
Betony  ( Stacliys  Betonica),  belonging  to  the  order  of 
labiates.  By  the  common  people  it  is  often  called 
Bitny.  The  name  Be, tonka  is  from  the  Celtic  “ben,” 
head,  and  “ tonic,”  good,  in  allusion  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  herb  against  infirmities  of  the  head.  It  is  of 
frequent  growth  in  shady  woods  and  meadows,  having 
aromatic  leaves,  and  spikes  of  light  purple  flowers. 
Formerly  it  was  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem  as  a 
leading  herbal  simple.  The  Greeks  loudly  extolled  its 
good  qualities.  Pliny,  in  downright  raptures,  styled  it 
ante  cunctas  laudatissima ! An  old  Italian  proverb 
ran  thus  : Vende  la  tanka  en  compra  la  Betonia,  “ Sell 
your  coat,  and  buy  Betony;”  whilst  modern  Italians, 
when  speaking  of  a most  excellent  man,  say,  “ He  has 
as  many  virtues  as  Betony.” 

In  the  Medicina  Britannka,  1666,  we  read  : “ I have 
known  the  most  obstinate  headaches  cured  by  daily 
breakfasting  for  a month  or  six  weeks  on  a decoction  of 
Betony,  made  with  new  milk,  and  strained.”  And  Ur. 
Meyrick,  who  was  an  authority  in  his  day,  testified 
strongly  to  the  same  effect. 

For  a similar  purpose  the  flowers  and  leaves  have  been 
dried  and  smoked  as  tobacco.  When  powdered,  they 
formed  an  ingredient  in  Rowley’s  British  Herb  Snuff-, 
which  was  at  one  time  quite  famous  against  headaches. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  consensus  of  praise 
from  writers  of  different  epochs,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Betony,  under  chemical  analysis  and  research,  shows 
itself  as  containing  any  special  medicinal  or  curative 
constituents.  It  only  affords  the  fragrant  aromatic 
principles  common  to  most  of  the  labiate  plants. 
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Parkinson,  who  enlarged  the  herbal  of  Gerard,  found 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Wood  Betony,  “ by  their  sweet 
and  spicy  taste,  comfortable  both  in  meate  and  medicine.” 
Anyhow,  Betony  tea,  made  with  boiling  water  poured 
on  the  plant,  is  a safe  drink,  and  likely  to  prove  of 
benefit  against  languid  nervous  headaches  ; and  the  dried 
herb  may  be  smoked  as  tobacco  for  relieving  the  same 
ailment.  Both  this  plant,  and  the  Water  Betony — so 
called  from  its  similarity  of  leaf — bear  the  name  of 
Kernel-wort,  from  having  tubers  or  kernels  attached  to 
the  roots,  and  from  being  therefore  supposed,  on  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  to  cure  diseased  kernels  or 
scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck  ; also  to  banish  piles  from 
the  fundament. 

But  the  Water  Betony  (Figwort)  belongs  not  to  the 
labiates,  but  to  the  Scrophulariacece,  or  scrofula-curing 
order  of  plants.  It  is  called  in  some  counties  “ brown- 
wort,”  and  in  Yorkshire  “ bishopsleaves,”  or,  I’herbe  du 
siege,  which  term  has  a double  meaning — in  allusion 
both  to  the  seat  in  the  temple  of  Cloacina  (w.C.)  and  to 
the  ailments  of  the  lower  body  in  connection  therewith, 
as  well  as  to  the  more  exalted  “ See  ” of  a Right 
Revex-end  Prelate.  The  Figwort  is  named  in  Somei'set- 
shire  “ crowdy-kit  ” (the  word  kit  meaning  a fiddle), 
because  if  two  of  the  stalks  ai'e  rubbed  together,  thev 
make  a noise  like  the  scraping  of  the  bow  on  violin 
strings.  In  Devonshire,  also,  the  plant  is  known  as 
“ fiddler.” 

This  Figwort — which  is  botanically  called  nodosa, 
or  knotted — is  considered,  when  an  ointment  is  made 
with  it,  using  the  whole  plant  bruised  and  treated  with 
unsalted  lard,  a sovereign  remedy  against  “ burnt 
holes  ” or  gangrenous  chicken-pox,  such  as  often  attacks 
the  Irish  peasantry,  who  subsist  on  a meagre  and 
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exclusively  vegetable  diet,  being  half  starved,  and  pent 
up  in  wretched  foul  hovels.  Again,  the  botanical  name 
of  a fig,  ficus,  has  been  commonly  applied  to  a sore 
or  scab  appearing  on  a part  of  the  body  where  hair  is, 
or  to  a red  sore  in  the  fundament,  i.e.,  to  a pile.  And 
the  Figwort  is  so  named  in  allusion  to  its  curative  virtues 
against  piles,  when  the  plant  is  made  into  an  ointment  for 
outward  use,  and  when  the  tincture  is  taken  internally. 

BILBERRY  (Whortleberry,  or  Whinberry). 

This  fruit,  which  belongs  to  the  Cranberry  order  of 
plants,  grows  abundantly  throughout  England  in  heathy 
and  mountainous  districts.  The  small-branched  shrub 
bears  globular,  wax-like  flowers,  and  black  berries, 
which  are  covered,  when  quite  fresh,  with  a grey  bloom. 
In  the  West  of  England  they  are  popularly  called 
“ whorts,”  and  they  ripen  about  the  time  of  St.  James’ 
Feast,  July  25th. 

The  Bilberry  ( Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  is  an  admirable 
astringent,  and  should  be  included  as  such  among  the 
domestic  medicines  of  the  housewife.  If  some  good 
brandy  be  poured  over  two  handfuls  of  the  fruit  in  a 
bottle,  this  will  make  an  extract  which  will  continually 
improve  by  being  kept.  Obstinate  diarrhoea  may  be 
cured  by  giving  doses  of  a tablespoonful  of  this  extract 
taken  with  a wineglassful  of  warm  water,  and  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  hours  whilst  needed,  even  for  the  more 
severe  cases  of  dysenteric  diarrhoea.  The  berries  con- 
tain chemically  much  tannin.  Their  stain  on  the  lips 
may  be  quickly  effaced  by  sucking  at  a lemon.  In 
Devonshire  they  are  eaten  at  table  with  cream.  The 
Irish  call  them  “ frawns.”  If  the  first  tender  leaves 
are  properly  gathered  and  dried,  they  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  good  tea.  Moor  game  live  on  these 
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"berries  in  the  autumn.  Their  juice  will  stain  paper  oi- 
lmen purple  : — 

“ Sanguineo  splendore  rosas  vaccinia  nigro, 

Induit,  et  dulci  violas  ferrugine  pingit.” 

Claudian. 

They  are  also  called  in  some  counties,  Blackberries, 
Hartleberries,  Truckleberries,  and  Blackhearts. 

BLACKBERRY. 

This  is  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  Common  Bramble 
{ Rufous  frudicosus),  which  grows  in  every  English  hedge- 
row, and  which  belongs  to  the  Rose  order  of  plants.  It 
has  long  been  esteemed  for  its  bark  and  leaves  as  a 
capital  astringent,  these  containing  much  tannin ; also 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  supplied  with  malic  and  citric 
acids,  pectin,  and  albumen.  Blackberries  go  often  by 
the  name  of  “ bumblekites,”  from  “bumble,”  the  cry  of 
the  bittern,  and  kyte,  a Scotch  word  for  belly  ; the  name 
bumblekite  being  applied,  says  Dr.  Prior,  “ from  the 
rumbling  and  bumbling  caused  in  the  bellies  of  children 
who  eat  the  fruit  too  greedily.” 

The  blackberry  has  likewise  acquired  the  name  of 
scaldberry,  from  producing,  as  some  say,  the  eruption 
known  as  scaldhead  in  children  who  eat  the  fruit  to 
excess ; or,  as  others  suppose,  from  the  curative  effects 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  in  that  malady  of  the  skin  ; or, 
again,  from  the  remedial  effects  of  the  leaves  when 
applied  externally  to  scalds. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  young  shoots,  eaten  as  a salad, 
will  fasten  loose  teeth.  If  the  leaves  are  gathered  in 
the  Spring  and  dried,  then,  when  required,  a handful  of 
them  may  be  infused  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
infusion,  when  cool,  may  be  taken,  a teacupful  at  a time, 
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to  stay  diarrhoea,  and  for  some  bleedings.  Similarly,  if 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  is  boiled  in  three  half-pints 
of  water,  down  to  a pint,  a teacupful  of  this  may  be 
given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  decoction  is  also 
useful  against  whooping-cough  in  its  spasmodic  stage. 

Gerard  says : “ Bramble  leaves  heal  the  eyes  that 
hang  out,  and  stay  the  hemorrhoidcs  [piles]  if  they  can 
be  laid  thereunto.”  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  ( 1696) 
declared  the  ripe  berries  of  the  bramble  to  be  a great 
cordial,  and  to  contain  a notable  restorative  spirit.  In 
Cruso’s  Treasury  of  Easy  Medicines  (1771),  it  is 
directed  for  old  inveterate  ulcers  : “ Take  a decoction  of 
blackberry  leaves  made  in  wine,  and  foment  the  ulcers 
with  this  whilst  hot  each  night  and  morning,  which  will 
heal  them,  however  difficult  to  be  cured.” 

As  soon  as  blackberries  are  over-ripe,  they  become 
quite  indigestible.  Country  folk  say  in  Somersetshire  and 
Sussex:  “ The  devil  goes  round  on  Old  Michaelmas  Day, 
October  1 1th,  to  spite  the  Saint,  and  spits  on  the  black- 
berries, so  that  they  who  eat  them  after  that  date  fall 
sick,  or  have  trouble  before  the  year  is  out.”  Blackberry 
wine  and  blackberry  jam  are  taken  for  sore  throats  in 
many  rustic  homes. 

In  Devonshire  the  peasantry  still  think  that  if  any  one 
is  troubled  with  “blackheads,”  i.e.,  small  pimples,  or 
boils,  he  may  be  cured  by  creeping  from  East  to  West  on 
the  hands  and  knees  nine  times  beneath  an  arched 
bramble  bush.  This  is  evidently  a relic  of  an  old  Dryad 
superstition. 

The  French  name  for  blackberries  is  mUres  sal- 
vages, and  in  some  of  our  provincial  districts  they 
are  known  as  “ winterpicks.” 

Blackberry  wine,  which  is  a trustworthy  cordial 
astringent  remedy  for  looseness  of  the  bowels,  may  be 
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made  thus  : Measure  your  berries,  and  brirse  them, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  the  fruit  add  a quart  of  boiling 
water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
occasionally  stirring  ; then  strain  off  the  liquid,  adding 
to  every  gallon  a couple  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and 
keep  it  in  a cask  tightly  corked  till  the  following 
October,  when  it  will  be  ripe  and  rich. 

A noted  hair-dye  is  said  to  be  made  by  boiling  the 
leaves  of  the  bramble  in  strong  lye,  which  then  imparts 
permanently  to  the  hair  a soft,  black  colour.  Tom 
Hood,  in  his  humorous  way,  described  a negro  funeral 
as  “going  a black  burying.”  An  American  poet  graphi- 
cally tells  us : — 

“ Earth’s  full  of  Heaven, 

And  every  common  hush  afire  with  God  ! 

But  only  they  who  see  take  off  their  shoes  ; 

The  rest  sit  round  it,  and — pluck  blackberries.” 

BORAGE. 

The  Borage,  with  its  gallant  blue  flower,  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  as  a pot  herb,  and  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  bees  and  claret-cup.  It  grows  wild  in  abundance 
on  open  plains  where  the  soil  is  favourable,  and  it  has  a 
long-established  reputation  for  cheering  the  spirits. 
Botanically,  it  is  the  Borago  officinalis,  this  title  being 
a corruption  of  cor-ago,  i.e.,  cor,  the  heart,  ago,  I 
stimulate — quia  cordis  affectibus  medetur,  because  it 
cures  weak  conditions  of  the  heart.  An  old  Latin 
adage  says:  Borago  ego  gaudia  semper  ago — “I, 

Borage,  bring  always  courage.”  This  plant  was  the 
Bugloss  of  the  older  botanists,  and  it  corresponds  to  our 
Common  Bugloss,  so  called  from  the  shape  and  bristly 
surface  of  its  leaves,  which  resemble  bous-glossu, 
the  tongue  of  an  ox.  Chemically,  the  plant  Borage 
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contains  potassium  and  calcium  combined  with  mineral 
acids.  The  fresh  juice  affords  thirty  per  cent.,  and  the 
dried  herb  three  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  potash.  The 
stems  and  leaves  supply  much  saline  mucilage,  which, 
when  boiled  and  cooled,  likewise  deposits  nitre  and 
common  salt.  These  crystals,  when  ignited,  will  burn 
with  a succession  of  small  sparkling  explosions,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  schoolboy.  And  it  is  to  these  saline 
qualities  the  wholesome,  invigorating  effects  and  the 
specially  refreshing  properties  of  the  Borage  are  sup- 
posed to  be  mainly  due.  For  which  reason,  the  plant, 
“ when  taken  in  sallets,”  as  says  an  old  Herbalist, 
“doth  exhilarate,  and  make  the  mind  glad,”  almost  in 
the  same  way  as  a bracing  sojourn  by  the  seaside  during 
an  autumn  holiday.  The  flowers  possess  cordial  virtues 
which  are  very  revivifying,  and  have  been  much  com- 
mended against  melancholic  depression  of  the  nervous 
system.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(1676),  wrote  with  reference  to  the  frontispiece  of  that 
book  : — 

“ Borage  and  Hellebore  fill  two  scenes, 

Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smart ; 

The  best  medicine  that  God  e’er  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid.” 

“The  sprigs  of  Borage,”  wrote  John  Evelyn,  “are 
of  known  virtue  to  revive  the  hypochondriac  and  cheer 
the  hard  student.” 

According  to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  the  Borage  was 
that  famous  nepenthe  of  Homer  which  Polydamas  sent 
to  Helen  for  a token  “of  such  rare  virtue  that  when  taken 
steep’d  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father,  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends  should  die 
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before  thv  face,  thou,  could’st  not  grieve,  or  shed  a tear 
for  them.”  “ The  bowl  of  Helen  had  no  other  ingre- 
dient, as  most  criticks  do  conjecture,  than  this  of 
borage.”  And  it  was  declared  of  the  herb  by  another 
ancient  author  : Vinuni  potatwn  quo  sit  macerata  buglossa 
nmmrum  cerebri  dicunl  auferre  periti : — 

“ To  enliven  the  sad  with  the  joy  of  a joke, 

Give  them  wine  with  some  borage  put  in  it  to  soak.” 

Parkinson  says,  “ The  seed  of  Borage  helpeth  nurses 
to  have  more  store  of  milk,  for  which  purpose  its  leaves 
are  most  conducing.”  Its  saline  constituents  promote 
activity  of  the  kidneys,  and  for  this  reason  the  plant  is 
used  in  France  to  carry  off  catarrhs  which  are  feverish. 
The  fresh  herb  has  a cucumber-like  odour,  and  when 
compounded  with  lemon  and  sugar,  added  to  wine  and 
water,  it  makes  a delicious  “ cool  tankard,”  as  a summer 
drink.  “A  syrup  concocted  of  the  floures,”  said  Gerard, 
“ quieteth  the  lunatick  person,  and  the  leaves  eaten  raw 
do  engender  good  blood.”  Of  all  nectar-loving  insects, 
bees  alone  know  how  to  pronounce  the  “ open  sesame  ” 
of  admission  to  the  honey  pots  of  the  Borage. 

BROOM. 

Thk  Broom,  or  Link  ( Cytisus  scopanus)  is  a leguminous 
shrub  which  is  well  known  as  growing  abundantly  on 
open  places  in  our  rural  districts.  It  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Planta  Genista , and  gave  rise  to  the  historic 
title,  “ Plantagenet.”  A sprig  of  its  golden  blossom 
was  borne  by  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  in  his  bonnet  when 
going  into  battle,  making  him  conspicuous  throughout 
the  strife.  In  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  it  is  said  of  our 
second  King  Henry’s  head-dress  : — 

“ With  a great  sprig  of  broom,  which  he  bore  as  a badge  in  it, 

He  was  named  from  this  circumstance,  Henry  Plantagenet.” 
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1 he  stalks  of  the  Broom,  and  especially  the  topmost 
young  twigs,  are  purgative,  and  act  powerfully  on  the 
kidneys  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  They  contain 
chemically  an  acid  principle,  “ scoparin,”  and  an  alkaloid, 
“ sparteine.’  For  medical  purposes  these  terminal 
twigs  are  used  (whether  fresh  or  dried)  to  make  a decoc- 
tion which  is  of  great  use  in  dropsy  from  a weak  heart, 
but  it  should  not  be  given  where  congestion  of  the  lungs 
is  present.  From  half  to  one  ounce  by  weight  of  the 
tops  should  be  boiled  down  in  a pint  of  water  to  half 
this  quantity,  and  a wineglassful  may  be  taken  as  a dose 
every  four  or  six  hours.  For  more  chronic  dropsy,  a 
compound  decoction  of  broom  may  be  given  with  much 
benefit.  To  make  this,  use  broom-tops  and  dandelion 
roots,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  boiling  them  in  a pint  of 
water  down  to  half  a pint,  and  towards  the  last  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  bruised  juniper  berries.  When  cold, 
the  decoction  should  be  strained  and  a wineglassful  may- 
be had  three  or  four  times  a day.  “Henryk  the  Eighth, 
a prince  of  famous  memory,  Avas  wonte  to  drinke  the 
distilled  water  of  broome  flowers  against  surfeits  and 
diseases  therefrom  arising.”  The  flower-buds,  pickled 
in  vinegar,  are  sometimes  used  as  capers  ; and  the 
roasted  seeds  have  been  substituted  for  coffee.  Sheep 
become  stupefied  or  excited  when  by  chance  constrained 
to  eat  broom-tops. 

The  generic  name,  Scoparius,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  scapa,  a besom,  this  signifying  “ a shrub  to 
sweep  with.”  It  has  been  long  represented  that  witches 
delight  to  ride  thereon  ; and  in  Holland,  if  a vessel 
lying  in  dock  has  a besom  tied  to  the  top  of  its  mast, 
this  advertises  it  as  in  search  of  a new  owner.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  saying  about  a woman  when  seeking  a 
second  husband,  Zij  steetk ’t  dan  bezen,  “ She  hangs  out 
the  broom.” 
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There  is  a tradition  in  Suffolk  and  Sussex  : — 

" If  you  sweep  the  house  with  Broom  in  May, 

You’ll  sweep  the  head  of  the  house  away.” 

BRYONY. 

Our  English  hedgerows  exhibit  Bryony  of  two  distinct 
sorts — the  white  and  the  black— which  differ  much,  the 
one  from  the  other,  as  to  medicinal  properties,  and 
which  belong  to  separate  orders  of  plants.  The  White 
Bryony  is  botanically  a cucumber,  being  of  common 
growth  at  our  roadsides,  and  often  called  the  white  vine; 
it  also  bears  the  name  of  tetterberry,  from  its  curing  a 
disease  of  the  skin  known  as  tetters.  It  climbs  about 
with  long  straggling  stalks,  which  attach  themselves  by 
spiral  tendrils,  and  which  bear  rough,  palmated  leaves. 
Insignificant  pale-green  flowers  spring  in  small  clusters 
from  the  bottom  of  these  leaves.  The  round  berries 
are  at  first  green,  and  afterwards  brilliantly  red. 
Chemically,  the  plant  contains  “ bryonine,”  a medicinal 
substance  which  is  intensely  bitter  ; also  malate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  gum,  starch,  and  sugar. 

A tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the  fresh  root 
collected  before  the  plant  flowers,  which  is  found  to 
be  of  superlative  use  for  the  relief  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism (especially  when  aggravated  by  moving),  and  for 
subduing  active  congestions  of  the  serous  membranes 
which  line  the  heart-bag,  the  ribs,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
brain,  and  which  cover  the  bowels.  In  the  treatment 
of  pleurisy,  this  tincture  is  invaluable.  Four  drops 
should  be  given  in  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Also  for  any  contused  bruising  of 
the  skin,  and  especially  for  a black  eye,  to  promptly 
bathe  the  injured  part  with  a decoction  of  White  Bryony 
root  will  speedily  subdue  the  swelling,  and  will  prevent 
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discoloration  far  better  than  the  piece  of  raw  beef 
applied  outside  as  the  remedy  most  approved  in  the 
Ring. 

In  France,  the  White  Bryony  is  deemed  so  potent  and 
perilous,  that  its  root  is  named  the  devil’s  turnip — 
Ha  vet  du  diable. 

Our  English  plant,  the  Bryonia  dioica,  purges  as 
actively  as  colocynth,  if  too  freely  administered. 

The  popular  herbal  drink  known  as  Hop  Bitters  is 
said  to  owe  many  of  its  supposed  virtues  to  the  bryony 
root,  substituted  for  the  mandrake  which  it  is  alleged  to 
contain.  The  true  mandrake  is  a gruesome  herb,  which 
was  held  in  superstitious  awe  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  Its  root  is  forked,  and  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  legs  of  a man,  for  which  reason  the  moneymakers 
of  the  past  increased  the  likeness,  and  attributed 
supernatural  powers  to  the  plant.  It  was  said  to  grow 
only  beneath  a murderer’s  gibbet,  and  when  torn  from 
the  earth  by  its  root  to  utter  a shriek  which  none  might 
hear  and  live.  From  earliest  times,  in  the  East,  a notion 
prevailed  that  the  mandrake  would  remove  sterility. 
With,  which  purpose  in  view,  Rachel  said  to  Leah  : 
“ Give  me,  I pray  thee,  of  thy  son’s  mandrakes.” 
(Genesis  xxx.  v.  14.)  In  later  times  the  Bryony  has 
come  into  use  instead  of  the  true  mandrake,  and  it 
has  continued  to  form  a profitable  spurious  article 
with  mountebank  doctors.  In  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
day,  ridiculous  little  images,  made  from  Bryony  roots, 
cut  into  the  figure  of  a man,  and  with  grains  of  millet 
inserted  into  the  face  as  eyes,  the  same  being  known  as 
pappettes  or  mammettes,  were  accredited  with  magical 
powers,  and  fetched  high  prices  with  the  simple.  Italian 
ladies  have  been  known  to  pay  as  much  as  thirty  golden 
ducats  for  one  of  these  artificial  mandrakes. 
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The  medicinal  tincture  (H.)  of  White  Bryony 
( Bryonia  alba)  is  of  special  service  to  persons  of  dark 
hair  and  complexion,  with  firm  fibre  of  flesh,  and  of  a 
bilious,  cross-grained  temperament.  Also  it  is  of  par- 
ticular use  for  relieving  coughs  and  colds  of  a 
feverish  bronchial  sort,  caught  by  exposure  to  the  east 
wind.  On  the  contrary,  the  catarrhal  troubles  of  sensi- 
tive females,  and  of  young  children,  are  better  met  by 
Ipecacuanha.  : — - 

“ Sitting  in  a shady  grove 
With  my  Juliana, 

Lozenges  I gave  my  love, 

Ipecacuanha — 

Full  twenty  from  the  lozenge  box 
The  greedy  nymph  did  pick  ; 

Then,  sighing  sadly,  said  to  mo — 

My  Damon,  I am  sick.” 

The  Black  Bryony  (Lady’s-seal,  or  Oxberry),  which 
also  grows  freely  in  our  hedges,  is  quite  a different  plant 
from  its  nominal  congener.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Tamus  vulgaris,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Yams.  It  has  smooth,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces scarlet,  elliptical  berries  larger  than  those  of  the 
White  Bryony.  A tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the 
root  stock,  with  spirit  of  wine,  which  proves  a most 
useful  application  to  unbroken  chilblains  when  made 
into  a lotion  with  water,  one  part  to  twenty.  The  plant 
is  called  Black  Bryony  ( Bryonia  nigra)  from  its  dark 
leaves  and  black  root.  It  is  not  given  at  all  internally. 

BUCKTHORN. 

The  common  Buckthorn  grows  in  our  woods  and 
thickets,  and  used  to  be  popularly  known  because  of  the 
purgative  syrup  made  from  its  juice  and  berries.  It 
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bears  dense  branches  of  small  green  flowers,  followed  by 
the  black  berries,  which  purge  violently.  If  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe  they  furnish  a yellow  dye.  When 
ripe,  if  mixed  with  gum  arabic  and  lime  water,  they 
form  the  pigment  called  “Bladder  Green.”  Until  late  in 
the  present  century — 0 dura  ilia  messorum  ! — English 
rustics,  when  requiring  an  aperient  dose  for  themselves 
or  their  children,  had  recourse  to  the  syrup  of  Buckthorn. 
But  its  action  was  so  severe,  and  attended  with  such 
painful  gripings,  that  as  time  went  on  the  medicine  was 
discarded,  and  it  is  now  employed  in  this  respect  almost 
exclusively  by  the  cattle  doctor.  Dodoeus  taught  about 
Blackthorn  berries  : “ They  be  not  meet  to  be  admin- 
istered but  to  young  and  lusty  people  of  the  country, 
which  do  set  more  store  of  their  money  than  their  lives.” 
The  shrub  grows  chiefly  on  chalk,  and  near  brooks.  It 
is  also  known  as  Waythorn,  Rainberry  Thorn,  and 
Rhineberries.  Each  of  the  berries  contains  four  seeds. 
When  the  juice  is  given  medicinall}’’  it  causes  a bad 
stomach-ache,  with  much  dryness  of  the  throat.  Chemi- 
cally the  active  principle  of  the  Buckthorn  is  “rhamno- 
cathartine.”  Likewise  a milder  kind  of  Buckthorn, 
which  is  much  more  useful  as  a Simple,  grows  freely  in 
England,  the  Ehamnus  frangula  or  so-called  “black 
berry-bearing  Alder,”  though  this  appellation  is  a 
mistake,  because  botanically  the  Alder  never  bears  any 
berries.  This  black  Buckthorn  is  a slender  shrub, 
which  grows  in  our  woods  and  thickets.  The  juice  of 
its  berries  is  aperient,  without  being  irritating,  and  is 
well  suited  as  a laxative  for  persons  of  delicate  constitu- 
tion. It  possesses  the  merit  of  continuing  to  answer  in 
smaller  doses  after  the  patient  has  become  habituated 
to  its  use.  The  berry  of  the  Ehamnus  frangula  may 
be  known  by  its  containing  only  two  seeds.  Country 
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people  give  the  baric  boiled  in  ale  for  jaundice;  and  this 
bark  is  the  black  dogwood  of  gunpowder  makers. 
Lately  a certain  medicine  has  become  highly  popular 
with  both  doctors  and  patients  in  this  country,  the 
same  being  known  as  Cascara  Sagrada.  It  is  really  an 
American  Buckthorn,  the  Rhamnus  Persiana,  and  it 
possesses  no  true  advantage  over  our  black  Alder  Buck- 
thorn, though  the  bark  of  this  latter  must  be  used  a 
year  old,  or  it  will  cause  griping.  A fluid  extract  of 
the  English  mild  Buckthorn,  or  of  the  American  Cascara, 
is  made  by  our  leading  druggists,  of  which  from  half  to 
one  teaspoonful  may  be  given  for  a dose.  This  is  like- 
wise a tonic  to  the  intestines,  and  is  especially  useful  for 
relieving  piles.  Lozenges  also  of  the  Alder  Buckthorn 
are  dispensed  under  the  name  of  “Aperient  Fruit 
Lozenges one,  or  perhaps  two,  being  taken  for  a dose 
as  required. 

The  old-fashioned  Cathartic  Buckthorn  of  our  hedges 
and  woods  has  spinous  thorny  branchlets,  from  which 
its  name,  Rhamnus,  is  thought  to  be  derived,  because 
the  shrub  is  set  with  thorns  like  as  the  ram.  At  one 
time  this  Buckthorn  was  a botanical  puzzle,  even  to 
Royalty,  as  the  following  lines  assure  us : — 

“ Hicum,  peridicum  ; all  clothed  in  green; 

The  King  could  not  tell  it,  no  more  could  the  Queen ; 

So  they  sent  to  consult  wise  men  from  the  East, 

Who  said  it  had  horns,  though  it  was  not  a beast." 

BUTTERCUP. 

The  most  common  Buttercup  of  our  fields  ( Ranunculus 
hulbosus)  needs  no  detailed  description.  It  belongs 
to  the  order  termed  Ranunculacece,  so-called  from  the 
Latin  rana,  a frog,  because  the  several  varieties  of 
this  genus  grow  in  moist  places  where  frogs  abound. 
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Under  the  general  name  of  Buttercups  are  included  the 
creeping  lianuneulus,  of  moist  meadows;  the  Ranun- 
culus arris,  Hunger  Weed,  or  Meadow  Crowfoot,  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  (each  of  these  two 
being  also  called  King  Cup),  and  the  Ranunculus 
bulbosus  mentioned  above.  The  term  Buttercup  has 
become  conferred  through  a mistaken  notion  that  this 
flower  gives  butter  a yellow  colour  through  the  cows 
feeding  on  it  (which  is  not  the  case),  or,  perhaps,  from 
the  polished,  oily  surface  of  the  petals.  The  designation 
really  signifies  “button  cop,”  or  bouton  cl'or,  “the 
bachelor’s  button”;  this  terminal  syllable,  cup,  being 
corrupted  from  the  old  English  word  “cop,”  a head. 
It  really  means  “button  head.” 

A burning  acridity  of  taste  is  the  common  characteris- 
tic of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Buttercup.  In  its 
fresh  state  the  ordinary  field  Buttercup  is  so  acrimonious 
that  by  merely  pulling  up  the  plant  by  its  root,  and 
carrying  it  some  little  distance  in  the  hand,  the  palm 
becomes  reddened  and  inflamed.  Cows  will  not  eat  it 
unless  very  hungry,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  animal 
becomes  sore  and  blistered.  The  leaves  of  the  Buttercup, 
when  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produce  a blistering 
of  the  outer  cuticle,  with  a discharge  of  a watery 
fluid,  and  with  heat,  redness,  and  swelling.  If  the  leaves 
are  masticated  in  the  mouth  they  will  induce  pains  like 
a stitch  between  the  ribs  at  the  side,  with  the  sharp 
catchings  of  neuralgic  rheumatism.  A medicinal  tincture 
is  made  (H.)  from  the  bulbous  Buttercup  with  spirit 
of  wine,  which  will  cure  shingles  very  expeditiously, 
both  the  outbreak  of  small  watery  pimples  clustered 
together  at  the  side,  and  the  accompanying  sharp  pains 
between  the  ribs.  Also  this  tincture  will  promptly 
relieve  neuralgic  side-ache,  and  pleurisy  which  is  of  a 
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passive  sort.  From  six  to  eight  drops  of  the  tincture 
may  be  taken  with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water  by  an 
adult  three  or  four  times  a day  for  either  of  the  aforesaid 
purposes.  Buttercups  are  most  probably  the  “Cuckoo 
Buds  ” immortalised  by  Shakespeare.  The  fresh  leaves 
of  the  Crowfoot  ( Ranunculus  acris)  formed  a part  of  the 
famous  cancer  cure  of  Mr.  Plunkett  in  1794.  This  cure 
comprised  Crowfoot  leaves,  freshly  gathered,  and  dog’s- 
foot  fennel  leaves,  of  each  an  ounce,  with  one  drachm  of 
white  arsenic  levigated,  and  with  five  scruples  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  all  beaten  together  into  a paste,  and  dried  by 
the  sun  in  balls,  which  were  then  powdered,  and,  being 
mixed  with  yolk  of  egg,  were  applied  on  pieces  of  pig’s 
bladder.  The  juice  of  the  common  Buttercup  ( Bulbosus ), 
known  sometimes  as  “St.  Anthony’s  Turnip,”  if  applied 
to  the  nostrils,  will  provoke  sneezing,  and  will  relieve 
passive  headache  in  this  way. 

CABBAGE. 

“ The  time  has  come,”  as  the  walrus  said,  in  Alice  and 
the  Looking  Glass,  “ to  talk  of  many  things 
“ Of  shoes,  and  ships,  and  sealing-wax;  of  Cabbages,  and  kings.” 

The  Cabbage,  which  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
the  tears  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  Lycurgus,  began  as 
the  Colewort,  and  was  for  six  hundred  years,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Cato,  the  only  internal  remedy  used  by 
the  Romans.  The  Ionians  had  such  a veneration  for 
Cabbages  that  they  swore  by  them,  just  as  the  Egyptians 
did  by  the  onion.  With  ourselves  the  wild  Cabbage, 
growing  on  our  English  sea  cliff's,  is  the  true  Collet,  or 
Colewort,  from  which  have  sprung  all  our  varieties  of 
Cabbage — cauliflower,  greens,  broccoli,  etc.  No  vege- 
tables were  grown  for  the  table  in  England  before  the 
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time  of  Heni’y  the  Eighth.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  the  custom  to  salt  vegetables  because  they  were 
so  scarce ; and  in  the  sixteenth  century  a Cabbage  from 
Holland  was  deemed  a choice  present. 

The  whole  tribe  of  Cabbages  is  named  botanically 
Brassicaccce — apo  tou  brassein — because  they  heat,  or 
ferment. 

By  natural  order  they  are  cruciferous  plants ; and  all 
contain  much  nitrogen,  or  vegetable  albumen,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur;  hence  they  tend 
strongly  to  putrefaction,  and  when  putrid  their  odour  is 
very  offensive.  Being  cut  into  pieces,  and  pressed  close 
in  a tub  with  aromatic  herbs  and  salt,  so  as  to  undergo 
an  acescent  fermentation  (which  is  arrested  at  that  stage), 
Cabbages  form  the  German  Saurkraut,  which  is 
strongly  recommended  against  scurvy.  The  white 
Cabbage  is  most  putrescible ; the  red  most  emollient 
and  pectoral.  The  juice  of  the  red  Cabbage  made  into 
syrup,  without  any  condiments,  is  useful  in  chronic 
coughs,  and  in  bronchial  asthma.  The  leaves  of  the 
common  white  Cabbage,  when  gently  bruised  and 
applied  to  a blistered  surface,  will  promote  a free  discharge, 
as  also  when  laid  next  the  skin  in  dropsy  of  the  ankles. 
All  the  Coleworts  are  called  “Crambe,”  from  krambos, 
dry,  because  they  dispel  drunkenness. 

“There  is,”  says  an  old  author,  “a  natural  enmitie 
between  the  Colewort  and  the  vine,  which  is  such  that 
the  vine,  if  growing  near  unto  it,  withereth  and  perisheth ; 
yea,  if  wine  be  poured  into  the  Colewort  while  it  is 
boiling,  it  will  not  be  any  more  boiled,  and  the  colour 
thereof  will  be  quite  altered.”  An  Irish  cure  for  sore 
throat  is  to  tie  Cabbage  leaves  round  it ; and  the  same 
remedy  is  applied  in  England  with  hot  Cabbage  leaves 
for  a swollen  face. 
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The  red  Cabbage  is  thought  in  France  to  be  highly 
anti-scorbutic ; and  a syrup  is  made  from  it  with  this 
purpose  in  view. 

The  Brassica  oleracea,  sea  Cabbage,  is  one  of  the 
plants  used  in  Count  Mattaji’s  vaunted  nostrum,  “anti- 
scrofuloso.” 

This  sea  Cabbage,  with  its  pale  clusters  of  handsome 
yellow  dowers,  is  very  ornamental  to  the  cliff’s.  The 
leaves,  which  are  conspicuously  purple,  have  a bitter 
taste  when  uncooked,  but  become  palatable  for  boiling 
if  first  repeatedly  washed  ; and  thej'  are  sold  at  Dover 
as  a market  vegetable. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  brought  the  Cabbage  into  English 
cultivation.  It  is  said  a Cabbage  is  sculptured  at  his 
feet  on  his  monument  in  Wimbourne  Minster,  Dorset. 
He  imported  the  Cabbage  (Cale)  from  Cadiz  (Cales), 
where  he  held  a command,  and  grew  rich  by  seizing 
other  men’s  possessions,  notably  by  appropriating  some 
jewels  entrusted  to  his  care  by  a lady.  Hence  he  is 
said  to  have  got  more  by  Cales  (Cadiz)  than  by  Cale 
(Cabbage) ; and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  our  term, 
“ to  cabbage.” 

From  the  seed  of  the  wild  Cabbage  (Rape,  or  Naven) 
rape-seed  oil  is  extracted,  and  the  residue  is  called  rape- 
cake,  or  oil-cake. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  bake  bread-rolls 
wrapped  in  Cabbage  leaves,  for  imparting  what  was 
considered  an  agreeable  flavour.  John  Evelyn  said : 
“In  general,  Cabbages  are  thought  to  allay  fumes,  and 
to  prevent  intoxication  ; but  some  will  have  them 
noxious  to  the  sight.”  After  all  it  must  be  confessed 
the  Cabbage  is  greatly  to  be  accused  for  lying  undi- 
gested in  the  stomach,  and  for  provoking  eructations, 
which  makes  one  wonder  at  the  veneration  the  ancients 
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had  for  it,  calling  the  tribe  divine,  and  swearing  per 
brassicam,  which  was  for  six  hundred  years  held  by  the 
Romans  a panacea : though  Dis  crambee  tluinatos — - 
“ Death  by  twice  Cabbage  ” — was  a Greek  proverb. 

The  free  presence  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur  causes  a 
very  strong  and  unpleasant  smell  to  pervade  the  house 
during  the  cooking  of  Cabbages.  Nevertheless,  this 
sulphur  is  a very  salutary  constituent  of  the  vegetable, 
most  useful  in  scurvy  and  scrofula.  Partridge  and 
Cabbage  suit  the  patrician  table  ; bacon  and  Cabbage 
better  please  the  taste  and  the  requirements  of  the 
proletarian.  The  nitrogen  of  this  and  other  cruciferous 
plants  makes  them  emit  offensive  stinks  when  they  lie 
out  of  doors  and  rot. 

For  the  purulent  scrofulous  ophthalmic  inflammation 
of  infants,  by  cleansing  the  eyes  thoroughly  every  half- 
hour  with  warm  water,  and  then  packing  the  sockets 
each  time  with  fresh  Cabbage  leaves  cleaned  and  bruised 
to  a soft  pulp,  the  flow'  of  matter  will  be  increased  for  a 
few  days,  but  a cure  will  be  soon  effected. 

CARAWAY. 

The  common  Caraway  is  a herb  of  the  umbelliferous 
order  found  growing  on  many  waste  places  in  England, 
though  not  a true  native  of  Great  Britain.  Its  well- 
known  aromatic  seeds  should  be  always  at  hand  in  the 
cupboard  of  every  British  housewife.  The  plant  got 
its  name  from  growing  freely  in  Caria,  a province  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  now'  cultivated  for  commerce  in  Kent 
and  Essex  ; and  the  essential  oil  distilled  from  the  home 
grown  fruit  is  preferred  in  this  country.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  the  Caraway  are  cordial  and  comforting  to 
the  stomach  in  colic  and  in  flatulent  indigestion  ; for 
which  troubles  a dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops  of  the 
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essential  oil  of  Caraway  may  be  given  on  a lump  of 
sugar,  or  in  a teaspoonful  of  hot  water. 

For  earache,  in  some  districts  the  country  people 
pound  up  the  crumb  of  a loaf  hot  from  the  oven, 
together  with  a handful  of  bruised  Caraway  seeds  ; then 
wetting  the  whole  with  some  spirit,  they  apply  it  to  the 
affected  part.  The  plant  has  been  long  naturalised  in 
England,  and  was  known  here  in  Shakespeare’s  time, 
who  mentions  it  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  thus  : 
“ Come,  cousin,  silence  ! we  will  eat  a pippin  of  last 
year’s  grafting,  with  a disli  of  Caraways ; and  then  to 
bed  ! ” The  seeds  grow  numerously  in  the  small  flat 
flowers  placed  thickly  together  on  each  floral  plateau, 
or  umbel,  and  are  best  known  to  us  in  seed  cake,  and 
in  Caraway  comfits.  They  possess  when  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  a warm  aromatic  taste,  and  a fragrant  spicy 
smell.  Caraway  comfits  consist  of  these  seeds  encrusted 
with  white  sugar ; but  why  the  wife  of  a comfit  maker 
should  be  given  to  swearing,  as  Shakespeare  avers,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see.  The  young  roots  of  Caraway  plants 
may  be  eaten  at  table  like  p irsnips ; they  warm  and 
stimulate  a cold  languid  stomach.  These  mixed  with 
milk  and  made  into  bread,  formed  the  chara  of  Julius 
Caesar,  eaten  by  the  soldiers  of  Valerius.  Chemically 
the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Caraway  seeds  consists 
of  “carvol,”  and  a hydro-carbon,  “carvene,”  which  is  a 
sort  of  “camphor.” 

Dioscorides  long  ago  advised  the  oil  for  pale-faced 
girls,  and  modern  ladies  have  not  disregarded  the 
counsel. 

From  six  pounds  of  the  unbruised  seeds,  four  ounces 
of  the  pure  essential  oil  can  be  expressed.  In  Germany 
the  peasants  flavour  their  cheese,  soaps,  and  household 
bread  with  the  Caraway  ; and  this  .is  not  a modern 
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custom,  for  an  old  Latin  author  says  : Semina  carui  satin 
communiter  adhibentur  ad  condiendum  paueni ; et,  rust  if  i 
nostrates  esitant  jusculum  e pane , seminibus  carui,  et  cerevisid 
coc.tum. 

An  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  infused  for  six  hours 
in  a pint  of  cold  water  makes  a good  Caraway  julep 
for  infants,  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  for  a dose. 
It  “ consumeth  winde,  and  is  delightful  to  the  stomack ; 
the  powdered  seed  put  into  a poultis  taketh  away 
blacke  and  blew  spots  of  blows  and  bruises.”  “The 
oil,  or  seeds  of  Caraway  do  sharpen  vision,  and  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk.”  Therefore  dim-sighted  men  and 
nursing  mothers  may  courageously  indulge  in  seed 
cake  ! 

As  regards  its  stock  of  honey  the  Caraway  may  be 
termed,  like  Uriah  Heep,  and  in  a double  sense, 
“truly  umbel.”  The  diminutive  florets  on  its  flat  disk 
are  so  shallow  that  lepidopterous  and  hvmenopterous 
insects,  with  their  long  probosces,  stand  no  chance  of 
getting  a meal.  They  fare  as  poorly  as  the  stork  did 
in  the  fable,  whom  the  fox  invited  to  dinner  served 
on  a soup  plate.  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  shown,  out  of 
fifty-five  visitants  to  the  Caraway  plant  for  nectar,  one 
moth,  nine  bees,  twenty-one  flies,  and  twenty-four 
miscellaneous  midges  constituted  the  dinner  party. 


CHAMOMILE  (or  CAMOMILE). 

No  Simple  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  herbal  medicines 
is  possessed  of  a quality  more  friendly  and  beneficial 
to  the  intestines  than  “Camomile  flowers.”  This 
herb  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  thought  it 
had  an  odour  like  that  of  apples,  and  therefore  they 
named  it  “Earth  Apple,”  from  two  of  their  words, 
kamai — on  the  ground,  and  melon — an  apple.  The 
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Spaniards  call  it  Manzanillo,,  from  a little  apple,  and 
they  give  the  same  name  to  one  of  their  lightest 
sherries  flavoured  with  this  plant.  The  flowers,  or 
“blows”  of  the  Camomile  belong  to  the  daisy  genus, 
having  an  outer  fringe  of  white  ray  florets,  with  a 
central  yellow  disk,  in  which  lies  the  chief  medicinal 
virtue  of  the  plant.  In  the  cultivated  Camomile  the 
white  petals  increase,  while  the  yellow  centre  diminishes ; 
thus  it  is  that  the  curative  properties  of  the  wild 
Camomile  are  the  more  powerful.  The  true  Camomile 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bitter  Camomile,  or 
Corn  Feverfew,  which  has  weaker  properties,  and 
grows  erect,  with  several  flowers  at  a level  on  the 
same  stalk.  The  true  Camomile  grows  prostrate,  and 
produces  but  one  flower  (with  a convex  yellow  disk) 
from  each  stem,  whilst  its  leaves  are  divided  into  hair- 
like segments.  The  flowers  exhale  a powerful  aromatic 
smell,  and  present  a peculiar  bitter  to  the  taste. 
When  distilled  with  water  they  yield  a small  quantity 
of  most  useful  essential  oil,  which,  if  fresh  and  good, 
is  always  of  a bluish  colour.  It  should  be  green  or 
blue,  and  not  faded  to  yellow.  This  oil  is  a mixture 
of  ethers,  among  which  “camomilline,”  or  the  valerianate 
of  butyl,  predominates.  Medicinally  it  serves  to  lower 
nervous  excitability  reflected  from  some  organ  in  trouble, 
but  remote  from  the  part  where  the  pain  is  actually 
felt ; so  it  is  very  useful  for  such  spasmodic  coughs 
as  are  due  to  indigestion  ; also  for  distal  neuralgia,  pains 
in  the  head  or  limbs  from  the  same  cause,  and  for  nervous 
colic  of  the  bowels.  The  oil  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four  drops  on  a lump  of  sugar,  or  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  milk.  Camomile  tea  is  an  excellent 
stomachic  when  taken  in  moderate  doses  of  half-a-tea- 
cupful  at  a time.  It  should  be  made  by  pouring 
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half-a-pint  of  boiling  water  on  half-an-ounce  of  the 
dried  flower  heads,  and  letting  this  stand  for  fifteen 
minutes.  A special  tincture  (H.)  of  Camomilla  is 
made  from  the  bitter  Camomile  ( Matricaria ),  which, 
when  given  in  small  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  in 
a dessertspoonful  of  cold  water  every  hour,  will  signally 
relieve  severe  neuralgic  pains,  particularly  if  they  are 
aggravated  at  night.  Likewise  this  remedy  will  quickly 
cure  restlessness  and  fretfulness  in  children  from 
teething,  and  who  refuse  to  be  soothed  save  by  being 
carried  about. 

The  name,  Matricaria,  of  the  bitter  Camomile  is 
derived  from  mater  cam,  “beloved  mother,”  because  the 
herb  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  the  reputed  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Camomile  tea  is  also  an  excellent  drink  for  giving  to 
aged  persons  an  hour  or  more  before  dinner.  Franca- 
telli  directs  that  it  should  be  made  thus : “ Put  about 
thirty  flowers  into  a jug,  and  pour  a pint  of  boiling 
water  on  them;  cover  up  the  tea,  and  when  it  has  stood 
for  about  ten  minutes  pour  it  off  from  the  flowers  into 
another  jug,  and  sweeten  with  sugar  or  honey.”  A tea- 
cupful of  this  Camomile  tea,  into  which  is  stirred  a large 
dessertspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  with  a little  grated  ginger 
added,  will  serve  for  the  purpose  now  indicated.  For 
outward  application,  to  relieve  inflammatory  pains,  or 
congestive  neuralgia,  hot  fomentations  made  of  the 
infused  Chamomile  “blows”  are  invaluable.  Bags  may 
be  loosely  stuffed  with  the  flowers,  and  steeped  well  in 
boiling  water  before  being  applied.  But  for  internal  use 
the  infusion  and  the  extract  of  the  herb  are  comparatively 
useless,  because  much  of  the  volatile  essential  oil  is 
dissipated  by  boiling,  or  by  dry  heat. 

The  Corn  Feverfew,  or  bitter  Camomile,  differs  from 
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the  Anthemis  nobilis,  or  true  Camomile,  in  having  a 
concave  yellow  disk,  with  spreading  oblong  stigmas.  It 
is  remarkable  that  each  Camomile  is  a plant  physician,  as 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  health  of  a garden 
as  a number  of  Camomile  herbs  dispersed  about  it. 
Singularly  enough,  if  another  plant  is  drooping,  and 
apparently  dying,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  recover 
if  you  place  a herb  of  Camomile  near  it. 

Dr.  Schall  declares  that  the  Camomile  is  not  only  a 
preventive  of  nightmare,  but  the  sole  certain  remedy  for 
this  complaint.  As  a carminative  injection  for  tiresome 
flatulence,  it  has  been  found  eminently  beneficial  to 
employ  Camomile  flowers  boiled  in  tripe  broth,  and 
strained  through  a cloth,  and  with  a few  drops  of  the 
oil  of  Aniseed  added  to  the  decoction. 

Falstaffe  says  in  Henry  IV.  : “Though  Camomile,  the 
more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows;  yet  youth,  the 
more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears.”  For  coarse 
feeders  and  drunkards  Camomile  is  peculiarly  suitable. 
Its  infusion  will  cut  short  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens 
in  the  early  stage.  Gerard  found  the  oil  of  the  flowers 
a remedy  against  all  weariness;  and  quaint  old  Cul- 
pepper reminds  us  that  the  Egyptians  dedicated  the 
Camomile  to  the  sun  because  it  cured  agues.  He  sljdy 
adds:  “They  were  like  enough  to  do  it,  for  they  were 
the  arrantest  apes  in  their  religion  I ever  read  of.” 


CAPSICUM  (CAYENNE). 

The  Capsicum,  or  Bird  Pepper,  or  Guinea  Pepper,  is  a 
native  of  tropical  countries ; but  it  has  been  cultivated 
throughout  Great  Britain  as  a stove  plant  for  so  many 
years  (since  the  time  of  Gerard,  1636)  as  to  have  become 
practically  indigenous.  Moreover,  its  fruit-pods  are  so 
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highly  useful,  whether  as  a condiment,  or  as  a medicine, 
that  no  apology  is  needed  for  including  it  among  service- 
able Herbal  Simples.  The  Cayenne  pepper  of  our  tables 
is  the  powdered  fruit  of  Bird  Pepper,  a variety  of  the 
Capsicum  plant,  and  belonging  likewise  to  the  order  of 
Solanums ; whilst  the  customary  “hot”  pickle  which  we 
take  with  our  cold  meats  is  prepared  from  another  variety 
of  the  Capsicum  plant  called  “Chilies.”  This  plant 
—the  Bird  Pepper — exercises  an  important  medicinal 
action,  which  has  only  been  recently  recognized  by 
doctors.  The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended 
the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  as  a substitute  for  alcohol 
with  hard  drinkers,  and  as  a valuable  drug  in  delirium 
tremens,  has  lately  led  physicians  to  regard  the  Capsicum 
as  a highly  useful,  stimulating,  and  restorative  medicine. 
For  an  intemperate  person,  who  really  desires  to  wean 
himself  from  taking  spirituous  liquors,  and  yet  feels  to 
need  a substitute  at  first,  a mixture  of  tincture  of 
Capsicum  with  tincture  of  orange  peel  and  water  will 
answer  very  effectually,  the  doses  being  reduced  in 
strength  and  frequency  from  day  to  day. 

Chemically  the  plant  furnishes  an  essential  oil  with  a 
crystalline  principle,  “ capsicin,”  of  great  power.  This 
oil  may  be  taken  remedially  in  doses  of  from  half  to  one 
drop  rubbed  up  with  some  powdered  white  sugar,  and 
mixed  with  a wineglassful  of  hot  water. 

The  medicinal  tincture  is  made  with  sixteen  grains  of 
the  powdered  Capsicum  to  a fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of 
wine;  and  the  dose  of  this  tincture  is  from  five  to  twenty 
drops  with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  In  the 
smaller  doses  it  serves  admirably  to  relieve  pains  in  the 
loins  when  depending  on  a sluggish  inactivity  of  the 
kidneys.  Unbroken  chilblains  may  be  readily  cured  by 
rubbing  them  once  a day  with  a piece  of  sponge 
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saturated  with  the  tincture  of  Capsicum  until  a strong 
tingling  is  induced. 

A Capsicum  ointment,  or  “Chili  paste,  ’ scarcely  ever 
fails  to  relieve  chronic  rheumatism  when  rubbed  in 
topically  for  ten  minutes  at  a time  with  a gloved  hand  ; 
and  an  application  afterwards  of  dry  heat  will  increase 
the  redness  and  warmth  which  persist  for  some  while, 
and  are  renewed  by  walking.  This  ointment,  or  paste, 
is  made  of  the  Oleo-resin — Capsicin — half-an-ounce,  and 
Lanolin  five  ounces,  the  unguent  being  melted,  and, 
after  adding  the  Capsicin,  letting  them  be  stirred 
together  until  cold.  The  powder  or  tincture  of  Capsicum 
will  give  energy  to  a languid  digestion,  and  will  correct 
the  flatulency  often  incidental  to  a vegetable  diet. 
Again,  a gargle  containing  Capsicum  in  a proper  measure 
will  afford  prompt  relief  in  many  forms  of  sore  throat, 
both  by  its  stimulating  action,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
special  affinities  (IT.) ; this  particularly  holds  good 
for  a relaxed  state  of  the  throat,  the  uvula,  and  the 
tonsils.  Cayenne  pepper  is  employed  in  the  adulteration 
of  gin. 

The  “ Peter  Piper  ” of  our  young  memories  took 
pickled  pepper  by  the  peck.  He  must  have  been  a 
Homoeopathic  prover  with  a vengeance  : but  has  left  no 
useful  record  of  his  experiments — the  more’s  the  pity ! — 
for  our  guidance  when  prescribing  its  diluted  forms. 

CARROT. 

Our  garden  Carrot  is  a cultivated  variety  of  the 
Daucns  sylvestris , or  wild  Carrot,  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  “ which  groweth  of  itself  in  untoiled  places,  and 
is  called  philtron,  because  it  serveth  for  love  matters.” 
This  wild  Carrot  may  be  found  abundantly  in  our  fields 
and  on  the  sea  shore ; the  term  Carrot  being  Celtic,  and 
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signifying  “red  of  colour.”  It  is  common  also  on  our 
roadsides,  being  popularly  known  as  “Bird’s  Nest, ’’because 
the  stems  of  its  flowering  head,  or  umbel,  form  a concave 
semi-circle,  or  nest,  which  bees,  when  belated  from  the 
hive,  will  use  as  a dormitory.  The  small  purple  flower 
which  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  umbel  has  been  found 
beneficial  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  The  juice  of  the 
Carrot  contains  “carotine”  in  red  crystals;  also  pectin, 
albumen,  and  a particular  volatile  oil,  on  which  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  root  depend.  The  seeds  are 
warm  and  aromatic  to  the  taste,  whilst  they  are  slightly 
diuretic.  A tea  made  from  the  whole  plant,  and  taken 
each  night  and  morning,  is  excellent  when  the  lithic 
acid,  or  gouty  disposition  prevails,  with  the  deposit  of  a 
brick  dust  sediment  in  the  urine  on  its  becoming  cool. 

Carrots  boiled  sufficiently,  and  mashed  into  a pulp, 
when  applied  directly  to  a putrid,  indolent  sore,  will 
sweeten  and  heal  it.  The  Carrot  poultice  was  first  used 
by  tSulzer  for  mitigating  the  pain,  and  correcting  the 
stench  of  foul  ulcers.  Raw  scraped  Carrot  is  an  excel- 
lent plaster  for  chapped  nipples.  The  peasants  of  Savoy 
consider  an  infusion  of  Carrots  to  be  a specific  for  curing 
jaundice  ; and  at  Vichy,  where  derangements  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  biliary  digestion  are  particularly  treated, 
Carrots  in  one  or  another  form  are  served  at  every  meal, 
whether  in  soup,  or  as  a vegetable;  and  considerable  effi- 
cacy of  cure  is  attributed  to  them.  In  the  time  of  Park- 
inson (1640)  the  leaves  of  the  Carrot  were  thought  to  be 
so  ornamental  that  ladies  wore  them  as  a head-dress  in- 
stead of  feathers.  A good  British  wine  may  be  brewed 
from  the  roots  of  the  Carrot ; and  very  tolerable  bread 
may  be  prepared  for  travellers  from  these  roots  when 
dried  and  powdered.  Pectic  acid  can  be  extracted  by  the 
chemist  from  Carrots,  which  will  solidify  plain  sugared 
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water  into  a wholesome  appetising  jelly.  One  part  of 
this  pectic  acid  dissolved  in  a little  hot  water  and  added 
to  make  three  hundred  parts  of  warm  water,  is  soon 
converted  into  a mass  of  trembling  jelly.  The  yellow 
core  of  the  Carrotis  the  part  which  is  difficult  of  digestion 
with  some  persons,  not  the  outer  red  layer.  Before  the 
French  Revolution  the  sale  of  Carrots  and  oranges  was 
prohibited  in  the  Dutch  markets  because  of  the  unpopular 
aristocratic  colour  of  these  commodities.  In  one  thousand 
parts  of  a Carrot  there  are  ninety-five  of  sugar,  and 
(according  to  some  chemists)  only  three  of  starch.  In 
country  districts  raw  Carrots  are  sometimes  given  to 
children  for  expelling  worms,  probably  because  the 
vegetable  matter  passes  mechanically  through  the  body 
unchanged,  and  scours  it.  “ Remember,  William,”  says 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
“Focativeis  Caret,”  “and  that,”  replies  Mrs.  Quickly, 
“ is  a good  root.” 

“The  man  in  the  moon  drinks  claret, 

But  he  is  a dull  Jack-a-dandy ; 

Would  he  know  a sheep’s  head  from  a Carrot 
He  should  learn  to  drink  cider  and  brandy.’’ 

Song  of  Mad  Tom  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

CELANDINE  (Greater  and  Lesser). 

This  is  a conspicuous  herald  of  spring,  which  is  strik- 
ingly welcome  to  every  one  living  in  the  country  through- 
out England,  and  a stranger  to  none.  The  Pilewort,  or 
lesser  Celandine,  bespangles  all  our  banks  with  its 
brilliant,  glossy,  golden  stars,  coming  into  blossom  on  or 
about  March  7th.  They  are  a timely  tocsin  for  five 
o’clock  tea,  because  punctually  at  that  hour  they  shut  up 
their  showy  petals  until  nine  a.m.  on  the  following 
morning.  This  well-knoAvn  little  herb,  with  its  heart- 
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shaped  leaves,  is  a Ranunculus,  and  bears  the  affix 
ficaria  from  its  curative  value  in  the  malady  called 
ficus— a “red  sore  in  the  fundament”  (Littleton,  1684). 

L he  popular  title,  Pilewort,  was  probably  first  acquired 
because,  after  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  the  small  oval 
tubercles  attached  to  its  stringy  roots  were  supposed  to 
resemble  and  to  cure  piles.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
since  proved  practically  that  the  whole  plant,  when 
bruised  and  made  into  an  ointment  with  fresh  lard,  is 
really  useful  for  healing  piles ; as  likewise  when  applied 
to  the  part  in  the  form  of  a poultice,  or  hot  fomentation. 
“ There  be  those  also  who  thinke  that  if  the  herbe  be  but 
carried  about  by  one  that  hath  the  piles  the  paine  forth- 
with ceaseth.”  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  small 
white  tubercles  collected  about  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
when  washed  bare  by  heavy  rains,  and  lying  free  on  the 
ground,  have  given  rise  to  a supposed  shower  of  wheat. 

With  the  acrid  juice  of  this  herb,  and  of  others 
belonging  to  the  same  ranunculous  order,  beggars  in 
England  used  to  produce  sores  about  their  body  for  the 
sake  of  exciting  pity,  and  getting  alms.  They  afterwards 
cured  these  sores  by  applying  fresh  mullein  leaves  to 
heal  them.  The  lesser  Celandine  furnishes  a golden 
yellow  volatile  oil,  which  is  readily  converted  into 
anemonic  acid. 

Wordsworth  specially  loved  this  lesser  Celandine,  and 
tuned  his  lyre  to  sing  its  praises : — 

“There  is  a flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

’Tis  the  little  Celandine  ; 

I will  sing  as  doth  behove 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I love.’’ 

The  greater  Celandine  ( Chelidonium  rnajus ),  though 
growing  freely  in  our  waste  places  and  hedgerows,  is, 
perhaps,  less  commonly  known  than  its  diminutive 
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namesake.  Yet  most  persons  acquainted  with  our 
ordinary  rural  plants  have  repeatedly  come  across  this 
conspicuous  herb,  which  exudes  a bright  yellow  juice 
when  bruised.  It  has  sharply  cut  vivid  leaves  of  a dull 
green,  with  a small  blossom  of  brilliant  yellow,  and  is 
not  altogether  unlike  a buttercup,  though  growing  to  the 
height  of  a couple  of  feet.  But  this  Celandine  belongs 
to  the  Poppy  tribe,  whilst  the  Buttercup  is  a Ranunculus. 
The  technical  name  of  the  greater  Celandine  (Chelidonium) 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  Chelidon,  a swallow,  because 
of  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  bird  made  use  of  this 
herb  to  open  the  eyes  of  its  young,  or  to  restore  their 
sight  when  it  had  been  lost : — 

“ Cseeatis  pullis  hac  lumina  mater  hirundo 
(Plinius  ut  scripsit)  quamvis  sint  eruta,  reddit.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age  was 
attacked  with  such  a grievous  toothache  that  she  could 
obtain  no  rest  by  night  or  day  because  of  the  torture 
she  endured.  The  lords  of  her  council  decided  on 
sending  for  an  “outlandish  physician”  named  Penatus, 
who  was  famous  for  curing  this  agonising  pain.  He 
advised  that  when  all  was  said  and  done,  if  the  tooth 
was  hollow,  it  were  best  to  have  it  drawn  ; but  as  her 
Majesty  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit  to  the  use  of 
chirurgical  instruments,  he  suggested  that  the  Cheli- 
donius  major — our  greater  Celandine — should  be  put 
into  the  tooth,  and  this  stopped  with  wax,  which  would 
so  loosen  the  tooth  that  in  a short  time  it  might  be 
pulled  out  with  the  fingers.  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
tried  to  encourage  the  Queen  by  telling  her  that  though 
he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  not  many  teeth  to  spare, 
she  should  see  a practical  experiment  made  on  himself. 
Thereupon  he  bade  the  surgeon  who  was  in  attendance 
extract  one  of  his  teeth  in  her  Majesty’s  presence. 
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This  plant,  the  Chelidonium  majus,  is  still  used  in 
Suffolk  for  toothache  by  way  of  fomentation.  It  goes 
also  by  the  name  of  “Fenugreek”  (. Famum  Gmctm), 
Grecian  Hay,  and  by  that  of  Tettei  wort.  The  root 
contains  chemically  “ chelidonine  ” arid  “ sanguinarine.” 
On  the  doctrine  of  signatures  the  herb,  because  of  its 
bright  orange  coloured  juice,  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  curative  of  jaundice.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.) 
made  from  the  entire  plant  with  spirit  of  wine  is  at  the 
present  time  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  physicians 
for  overcoming  torpid  conditions  of  the  liver.  Eight  or 
ten  drops  of  this  tincture,  or  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
plant,  may  be  given  for  a dose  three  times  in  the  day  in 
sweetened  water  when  bilious  yellowness  of  the  skin  is 
present,  With  itching,  and  with  clayey  stools,  dark  thick 
urine,  constipation,  and  a pain  in  the  right  shoulder  ; 
also  for  neuralgia  of  the  head  and  face  on  the  right  side. 
Clusius  found  by  experience  that  the  juice  of  the  greater 
Celandine,  when  squeezed  into  small  green  wounds  of 
what  sort  so  ever,  wonderfully  cured  them.  “If  the 
juice  to  the  bigness  of  a pin’s  head  be  dropped  into  the 
eye  in  the  morning  in  bed,  it  takes  away  outward  specks, 
and  stops  incipient  suffusions.”  Also  if  the  yellow  juice 
is  applied  to  warts,  or  to  corns,  first  gently  scraped,  it 
will  cure  them  promptly  and  painlessly.  The  greater 
Celandine  is  by  genus  closely  allied  to  the  horned  poppy 
which  grows  so  abundantly  on  our  coasts.  Its  tincture 
given  in  small  doses  proves  of  considerable  service  in 
whooping-cough  when  very  spasmodic. 

CELERY. 

Thk  Parsleys  are  botanically  named  Selinon,  and  by 
some  verbal  accident,  through  the  middle  letter  “ n ” in 
this  word  being  changed  into  “ r,”, making  jt  Sclinm,  or, 
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in  the  Italian,  Celeri,  our  Celery  (which  is  a Parsley) 
obtained  its  name.  It  is  a cultivated  variety  of  the  wild 
Smallage  ( Small  ache)  or  wild  Celery  ( Apinm  graveolens), 
which  grows  abundantly  in  moist  English  ditches,  or  in 
water.  This  is  an  umbelliferous  herb,  unwholesome  as 
a food,  and  having  a coarse  root,  with  a fetid  smell. 
But,  like  many  others  of  the  same  natural  order,  when 
transplanted  into  the  garden,  and  bleached,  it  becomes 
aromatic  and  cordial,  making  an  excellent  condimentary 
vegetable.  But  more  than  this,  the  cultivated  celery 
may  well  take  rank  as  a curative  Herbal  Simple.  Dr. 
Pereira  has  shown  us  that  it  contains  sulphur  (a  known 
preventive  of  rheumatism)  as  freely  as  do  the  cruci- 
ferous plants,  mustard,  and  the  cresses.  In  1879,  Mr. 
Gibson  Ward,  then  President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
wrote  some  letters  to  the  Times,  which  commanded  mu  h 
attention,  about  Celery  as  a food  and  a medicament. 
“ Celery,”  said  he,  “ when  cooked,  is  a very  fine  dish 
both  as  a nutriment  and  as  a purifier  of  the  blood.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  marvellous  cures 
I have  made  with  Celery,  lest  medical  men  should  be 
worrying  me  en  masse.  Let  me  fearlessly  say  that 
rheumatism  is  impossible  on  this  diet,  and  yet  English 
doctors  in  1876  allowed  rheumatism  to  kill  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  human  beings,  every 
death  being  as  unnecessary  as  is  a dirty  face.” 

The  seeds  of  our  Sweet  Celery  are  carminative,  and 
act  on  the  kidneys.  An  admirable  tincture  is  made 
from  these  seeds,  when  bruised,  with  spirit  of  wine ; of 
which  a teaspoonful  may  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  The  root  of  the 
V ild  Celery,  Smallage,  was  reckoned,  by  the  ancients, 
one  of  the  five  great  aperient  roots,  and  was  employed 
in  their  diet  drinks.  Our  cultivated  Celery  is  a 
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capital  instance  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  poisonous 
plants  can,  by  human  ingenuity,  be  so  altered  in 
character  as  to  become  eminently  serviceable  for  food 
or  medicine.  Thus,  the  Wild  Celery,  which  is  certainly 
poisonous  when  growing  exposed  to  daylight,  becomes 
most  palatable,  and  even  beneficial,  by  having  its  edible 
leaf  stalks  earthed  up  and  bleached  during  their  time  of 
cultivation. 

As  taken  at  table,  Celery  possesses  certain  qualities 
which  tend  to  soothe  nervous  irritability,  and  to  relieve 
sick  headaches.  “This  herb  Celery  [Sellery]  is  for  its 
high  and  grateful  taste,”  says  John  Evelyn,  in  his 
Acetaria,  “ever  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  sallet 
at  our  great  men’s  tables,  and  our  Praetor’s  feasts,  as  the 
grace  of  the  whole  board.”  It  contains  some  sugar  and 
a volatile  odorous  principle,  which  in  the  wild  plant 
smells  and  tastes  strongly  and  disagreeably.  The  char- 
acteristic odour  and  flavour  of  the  cultivated  plant  are 
due  to  this  essential  oil,  which  has  now  become  of  modi- 
fied strength  and  qualities.  Why  celery  accompanies 
cheese  at  the  end  of  dinner  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  This 
is  as  much  a puzzle  as  why  sucking  pig  and  prune  sauce 
should  be  taken  in  combination — of  which  delicacies 
James  Bloomfield  Bush,  the  Norwich  murderer,  desired 
that  plenty  should  be  served  for  his  supper  the  night 
before  he  was  hanged,  on  April  20th,  1849. 

CHERVIL. 

“There  is  found,”  writes  Parkinson,  “during  June 
and  July,  in  almost  every  English  hedge,  a certain  plant 
called  Chcerophyllum,  in  show  very  like  unto  Hem- 
lockes,  of  a good  and  pleasant  smell  and  taste,  which 
have  caused  us  to  term  it  “ Sweet  Chervill.”  And  in 
modern  times  this  plant  has  taken  rank  as  a pot  herb 
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in  our  gardens,  though  its  virtues  and  uses  are  not 
sufficiently  known.  “ The  root  is  great,  thick  and  long, 
exceeding  sweet  in  smell,  and  tasting  like  unto  anise  seeds. 
This  root  is  much  used  among  the  Dutch  people  in  a 
kind  of  loblolly  or  hotchpot,  which  they  do  eat,  calling  it 
warnvtis.  The  seeds  taken  as  a salad  whilst  they  are  yet 
green,  exceed  all  other  salads  by  many  degiees  in 
pleasantness  of  taste,  sweetness  of  smell,  and  whole- 
someness for  the  cold  and  feeble  stomach.”  In  common 
with  other  camphoraceous  and  strongly  aromatic  herbs, 
by  reason  of  its  volatile  oil  and  its  terebinthine  proper- 
ties, the  Scandix,  or  Sweet  Chervil,  was  entitled  to 
make  one  of  the  choice  spices  used  for  composing  the 
holy  oil  with  which  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  anointed  by  Moses.  It  belongs  to  the 
particular  group  of  umbelliferous  plants  which  is  en- 
dowed with  balsamic  gums,  and  with  carminative 
essences  appealing  powerfully  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

Evelyn  taught  (1565)  that  “the  tender  tops  of  chen  ille 
should  never  be  wanting  in  our  sallets,  being  exceeding 
wholesome,  and  chearing  the  spirits  : also  that  the  roots 
boiled  and  cold  are  to  be  much  commended  for  aged 
persons.”  But  in  1745  several  Dutch  soldiers  were 
poisoned  by  eating  the  rough  wild  Chervil,  from  which 
the  cultivated  sweet  variety  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
its  having  its  stems  swollen  beneath  the  joints — much  as 
our  blue-blooded  patricians  are  signalised  by  gouty 
knuckles  and  bunioned  feet. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  Sweet  Chervil  ( Chce.ro - 
phyllum)  signifies  a plant  which  rejoices  the  heart — 
kairei-phyllum.  “The  roots,"  said  an  old  writer,  “are 
very  good  for  old  people  that  are  dull  and  without 
courage ; they  gladden  and  comfort  the  spirits,  and  do 
increase  their  lusty  strength."  Physicians  formerly  held 
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this  herb  in  high  esteem,  as  capable  of  curing  most 
chronic  disorders  connected  with  the  urinary  passages, 
and  gravel.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  if  these  dis- 
tempers will  not  yield  to  a constant  use  of  chervil,  they 
will  be  scarcely  curable  by  any  other  medicine.  The 
Wild  Chervil  will  “ help  to  dissolve  any  tumours  or 
swellings  in  all  parts  of  the  body  speedily,  if  applied  to 
the  place,  as  also  to  take  away  the  spots  and  marks  in 
the  flesh  and  skin,  of  congealed  blood  by  blows  or 
bruises.”  The  feathery  leaves  of  Chervil,  which  are  of 
a bright  emerald  hue  in  the  spring,  become  of  a rich 
purple  in  the  autumn,  just  as  the  objectionably  carroty 
locks  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  Ten  Thousand  a Year, 
became  vividly  green  under  “Cyanochaitanthropopoion,' 
and  were  afterwards  strangely  empurpled  by  “ Fetrag- 
menon  abracadabra,”  at  nine  and  sixpence  the  bottle. 


CHESTNUTS  (Horse,  and  Sweet). 

Ever  since  1G33  the  Horse  Chestnut  tree  has  grown  and 
flourished  in  England,  having  been  brought  at  first  from 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Asia.  Tor  the  most  part  it 
is  rather  known  and  admired  for  its  wealth  of  shade,  its 
large  handsome  floral  spikes  of  creamy,  pink-tinted 
blossom,  and  its  white,  soft  wood,  than  supposed  to 
exercise  useful  medicinal  properties.  But  none  the  less 
is  this  tree  remarkable  for  the  curative  virtues  contained 
in  its  large  nuts  of  mahogany  polish,  its  broad  palmate 
leaves,  and  its  smooth  silvery  bark.  These  virtues 
have  been  discovered  and  made  public  especially  by 
physicians  and  chemists  of  the  homoeopathic  school. 
From  the  large  digitated  leaves  an  extract  is  made  which 
has  proved  of  service  in  whooping-cough,  and  of  which 
from  one-third  to  half  a teaspoonful  may  be  given  for  a 
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dose.  On  the  Continent  the  bark  is  held  in  estimation  for 
cutting  short  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  and  ague  by 
acting  in  the  same  way  as  Peruvian  bark,  though  it  is 
much  more  astringent.  But  the  nuts  are  chiefly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  medicinal  belongings  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut  tree  ; and  their  bodily  sphere  of  action  is 
the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  in  cases  of  piles,  and  of 
obstinate  constipation.  Their  use  is  particularly  indi- 
cated when  the  bottom  of  the  back  gives  out  on  walking, 
with  aching  and  a sense  of  weariness  in  that  region. 
Likewise,  signal  relief  is  found  to  be  wrought  by  the 
same  remedy  when  the  throat  is  duskily  red  and  dry,  in 
conjunction  with  costiveness,  and  piles.  A.  tincture  is 
made  (H.)  from  the  nuts  with  spirit  of  wine,  for  the 
purposes  described  above,  or  the  nuts  themselves  are 
finely  powdered  and  given  in  that  form.  These  nuts  are 
starchy,  and  contain  so  much  potash,  that  they  may  be 
used  when  boiled  for  washing  purposes.  In  France  and 
Switzerland  they  are  employed  for  cleansing  wool  and 
bleaching  linen,  on  account  of  their  “saponine.”  Botani- 
cally,  the  Horse  Chestnut  is  named  JEsmlus  Hippocas- 
tanea  — the  first  word  coming  from  esca,  food ; and 
the  second  from  hippos,  a horse,  and  Castana,  the  city, 
so  called.  The  epithet  “ horse,”  does  not  imply  any 
remedial  use  in  diseases  of  that  animal,  but  rather  the 
size  and  coarseness  of  this  species  as  compared  with  the 
sweet  Spanish  Chestnut.  In  the  same  way  we  talk  of 
the  horse  radish,  the  horse  daisy,  and  the  horse  leech. 
Medicinally,  the  ripe  nut  of  this  tree  is  employed,  being 
collected  in  September  or  October,  and  deprived  of  its 
shell.  The  odour  of  the  flowTers  is  powerful  and 
peculiar.  No  chemical  analysis  of  them,  or  of  the  nuts, 
has  been  made,  but  they  are  found  to  contain  tannin 
freely. 
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Of  the  Horse  Chestnut  tincture,  two  or  three  drops, 
with  a spoonful  of  water,  taken  before  meals  and  at 
bedtime,  will  cure  almost  any  case  of  piles  in  a week. 
Also,  carrying  a horse  chestnut  about  the  person,  is  said 
to  obviate  giddiness,  and  to  prevent  piles. 

The  Sweet  Spanish  Chestnut  tree  is  grown  much  less 
commonly  in  this  country,  and  its  fruit  affords  only 
material  for  food,  without  possessing  medicinal  proper- 
ties ; though,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  thought  to  be  useful  for  staying 
the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  Of  all  known  nuts 
this  (the  sweet  chestnut,  stover  nut,  or  meat  nut)  is  the 
most  farinaceous  and  the  least  oily;  hence  it  is  more  easy 
of  digestion  than  any  other.  To  mountaineers  it  is 
invaluable,  so  that  on  the  Apennines  and  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Chestnut  harvest  is  the  event  of  the  year.  The 
Italian  chestnut-cakes,  called  need,  contain  forty  per 
cent,  of  nutritious  matter  soluble  in  cold  water:  and 
chestnut  Hour,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a capital  food 
for  children. 


CHICKWEED. 

Chickweed — called  Alsine  or  Stellaria  media,  a floral 
star  of  middle  magnitude — belongs  to  the  Clove-pink 
order  of  plants,  and,  despite  the  most  severe  weather, 
grows  with  us  all  the  year  round,  in  waste  places  by  the 
roadsides,  and  as  a garden  weed.  It  is  easily  known  by 
its  fresh-looking,  juicy,  verdant  little  leaves,  and  by  its 
tiny  white  star-like  flowers  : also  by  a line  of  small  stifl 
hairs  which  runs  up  one  side  of  the  stalk  like  a vegetable 
hog-mane,  and  when  it  reaches  a pair  of  leaves  imme- 
diately  shifts  its  position,  and  runs  up  higher  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  fact  of  Chickweed  having  lasted  from  earliest 
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times,  throughout  Europe,  North  America,  and  Siberia, 
seems  to  show  it  must  be  possessed  of  some  universal 
utility  which  has  enabled  it  to  hold  its  own  until  now  in 
the  great  evolutionary  struggle.  It  grows  wild  all  over 
the  earth,  and  serves  as  food  for  small  birds  such  as 
finches,  linnets,  and  other  little  feathered  songsters  of 
the  woods.  Moreover,  wc  read  in  the  old  herbal  of 
Turner : Qui  alunt  aviculas  caveis  inclusas  hoc  solenl 
ilia s si  quando  cihos  fastigiant  recreare — or,  as  Gerard 
translates  this  : “ Little  birds  in  cages  are  refreshed 
with  chickweed  when  they  loath  their  meat.” 

The  Chickweed  is  termed  Alsine  — quia  lucos,  vel 
alseous  amat — because  it  loves  to  grow  in  shady 
places.  This  little  herb  abounds  with  the  earthy  salts 
of  potash,  which  are  admirable  against  scurvy,  when 
thus  found  in  nature’s  laboratory,  and  a continued 
deprivation  from  which  always  proves  disastrous  to 
mankind.  “ The  water  of  Chickweed,”  says  an  old 
writer,  “ is  given  to  children  for  their  fits,  and  its  juice 
is  used  for  their  gripes.”  When  boiled,  the  plant  may 
be  eaten  instead  of  Spinach.  Its  fresh  juice  if  rubbed 
on  warts,  first  pared  to  the  quick,  will  presently  cause 
them  to  fall  off. 

Chickweed,  as  proved  medicinally  in  1893,  produced 
sharp  rheumatic  pains,  and  stitches  in  the  head  and 
eyes,  with  a general  feeling  of  being  bruised  ; also 
pressure  about  the  liver  and  soreness  there,  with  sensa- 
tions of  burning,  and  of  bilious  indigestion.  Subse- 
quently, the  herb,  when  given  in  quite  small  doses  of 
tincture,  or  fresh  juice,  or  infusion,  has  been  found  by 
its  affinity  to  remove  the  train  of  symptoms  just 
described,  and  to  act  most  reliably  in  curing  obstinate 
rheumatism  allied  therewith.  Furthermore,  a poultice 
prepared  from  the  fresh  green  juicy  leaves,  is  emollient 
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and  cooling,  whilst  an  ointment  made  from  them  with 
hog’s-lard,  is  manifestly  healing. 

When  rain  is  impending,  the  flowers  remain  closed  ; 
and  it  teaches  an  exemplary  matrimonial  lesson,  seeing 
that  at  night  its  leaves  approach  one  another  in  loving 
pairs,  and  sleep  with  the  tender  buds  of  the  plant  pro- 
tected between  them.  Culpeper  says:  “ Chick  weed  is 
a fine,  soft,  pleasing  herb,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
moon,  and  good  for  many  things.”  Parkinson  orders 
thus  : “ To  make  a salve  fit  to  heal  sore  legs,  boil  a 
handful  of  Chick  weed  with  a handful  of  red  rose  leaves 
in  a pint  of  the  oil  of  trotters  or  sheep’s  feet,  and 
anoint  the  grieved  places  therewith  against  a fire  each 
evening  and  morning  ; then  bind  some  of  the  herb,  if  ye 
will,  to  the  sore,  and  so  shall  ye  find  help,  if  God  will.” 

CLOVER. 

In  this  country  we  possess  about  twenty  species  of  the 
trefoil,  or  Clover,  which  is  a plant  so  well  known  in  its 
general  features  by  its  abundance  in  every  field  and  on 
every  grass  plot,  as  not  to  need  any  detailed  description. 
The  special  variety  endowed  with  medicinal  and  cura- 
tive virtues,  is  the  Meadow  Clover  ( Trifolium  pr (dense), 
or  red  clover,  called  by  some,  Cocksheads,  and  familiar  to 
children  as  Suckles,  or  Honey-suckles,  because  of  the 
abundant  nectar  in  the  long  tubes  of  its  corollas.  An 
extract  of  this  red  clover  is  now  confidently  said  to  have 
the  power  of  healing  scrofulous  sores,  and  of  curing 
cancer.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  September,  1884, 
related  a case  of  indisputable  cancer  of  the  breast  of  six 
years’  standing,  with  an  open  fetid  sore,  which  had 
penetrated  the  chest-wall  between  the  ribs,  and  which 
was  radically  healed  by  a prolonged  internal  use  of  the 
extract  of  red  clover.  Four  years  afterwards,  in 
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September,  1888,  “ the  breast  was  found  to  be  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  all  but  a small  place  the  size 
of  half  a dollar,  which  will  in  every  probability  become 
absorbed  like  the  rest,  so  that  the  patient  is  considered 
by  her  physicians  to  be  absolutely  cured. 

The  likelihood  is  that  whatever  virtue  the  red  clover 
can  boast  for  counteracting  a scrofulous  disposition,  and 
as  antidotal  to  cancer,  resides  in  its  highly-elaborated 
lime,  silica,  and  other  earthy  salts.  Moreover,  this 
experience  is  not  new.  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  twenty 
years  ago,  recorded  some  cases  of  confirmed  cancel 
cured  by  taking  powdered  and  triturated  oyster  shells ; 
whilst  egg  shells  similarly  reduced  to  a fine  dust 
have  proved  equally  efficacious.  It  is  remarkable  that 
if  the  moorlands  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  are  turned  up  for  the  first  time,  and 
strewed  with  lime,  white  clover  springs  up  there  in 
abundance. 

Again,  a syrup  is  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  red 
clover,  which  has  a trustworthy  reputation  for  curing 
whooping-cough,  and  of  which  a teaspoonful  mav  be 
taken  three  or  or  four  times  in  the  day.  Also  stress  is 
laid  on  the  cure  of  skin  eruptions  in  children,  by  a 
decoction  of  the  purple  and  white  meadow  trefoils. 

The  word  clover  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  clciva, 
a club;  and  the  “clubs”  on  our  playing  cards  are 
representations  of  clover  leaves;  whilst  in  trance  the 
same  black  suit  is  called  trejle. 

A sworn  foe  to  the  purple  clover  cultivated  by 
farmers,  is  the  Dodder  ( Cuscuta  trifolii),  a destructive 
vegetable  parasite  which  strangles  the  plants  in  a crafty 
fashion,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “ hellweed,  or 
“devil’s  guts.”  It  lies  in  ambush  like  a pigmy  field 
octopus,  with  deadly  suckers  for  draining  the  sap  of  its 
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victims.  These  it  mats  together  in  its  wiry,  sinuous 
coils,  and  chokes  relentlessly  by  the  acre.  Nevertheless, 
the  petty  garotter — like  a toad,  “ ugly  and  venomous, 
wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  its  head.”  “If  boiled,” 
says  Hill,  “ with  a little  ginger,  the  dodder  in  decoction 
works  briskly  as  a purge.  Also,  the  thievish  herb, 
when  bruised  and  applied  externally  to  scrofulous 
tumours,  is  an  excellent  remedy.” 

The  word  “dodder”  signifies  the  plural  of  “dodd,"  a 
bunch  of  threads.  The  parasite  is  sometimes  called 
“ Bed  tangle  ” and  “ Lady’s  laces.” 

The  Sweet  Clover  (or  yellow  Melilot),  when  prepared 
as  a tincture  (H.),  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  given  as  a 
medicine  in  material  doses,  causes,  in  sensitive  persons, 
a severe  headache,  sometimes  with  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose.  A lien 
administered  on  the  principle  of  curative  affinity,  in 
much  smaller  doses,  it  is  singularly  beneficial  against 
nervous  headaches,  with  oppression  of  the  brain,  acting 
helpfully  within  five  minutes.  Dr.  Hughes  (Brighton) 
says  : “I  value  this  medicine  much  in  nervous  headaches, 
and  I always  carry  it  in  my  pocket-case — as  the  mother- 
tincture  — which  I generally  administer  by  olfaction.” 
For  epilepsy,  it  is  said  in  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  “the  one  grand  master-remedy,”  by  giving  a 
drop  of  the  tincture  every  five  minutes  during  the 
attack,  and  five  drops  five  times  a day  in  water,  for 
some  weeks  afterwards. 

CLUB  MOSS. 

Though  not  generally  thought  worth  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  or  to  possess  any  claims  of  a medicinal 
sort,  yet  the  Club  Moss,  which  is  of  common  growth  in 
Great  Britain  on  heaths  and  hilly  pastures,  exerts  by 
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its  spores  very  remarkable  curative  effects,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  favourably  regarded  as  a Herbal  Simple. 
It  is  exclusively  due  to  homoeopathic  provings  and 
practice,  that  the  Lycopodium  clavatum  (Club  Moss)  takes 
an  important  position  amongst  the  most  curativ  e a egc- 
table  remedies  of  the  present  day. 

The  word  lycopodium  means  u wolf  s claw,  because 
of  the  claw-like  ends  to  the  trailing  stems  of  this  moss  ; 
and  the  word  clavatum  signifies  that  its  inflorescence 
resembles  a club.  The  spores  of  C lub  Moss  constitute 
a fine  pale-yellow,  dusty  powder  which  is  unctuous, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  and  only  medicinal  when  pounded 
in  an  agate  mortar  until  the  individual  spores,  or  nuts, 
are  fractured. 

By  being  thus  triturated,  the  nuts  give  out  their  con- 
tents, which  are  shown  to  be  oil  globules,  wherein  the 
curative  virtues  of  the  moss  reside.  Sugar  of  milk  is  then 
rubbed  up  for  two  hours  or  more  with  the  broken  spores, 
so  as  to  constitute  a medicinal  powder,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  further  diluted  ; or  a tincture  is  made  from  the 
fractured  spores,  with  spirit  of  wine,  which  will  develop 
their  specific  medicinal  properties.  The  Club  Moss, 
thus  prepared,  has  been  experimentally  taken  by 
provers  in  varying  material  doses  ; and  is  found  through 
its  toxical  affinities  in  this  way  to  be  remarkably  useful 
for  chronic  mucous  indigestion  and  mal -nutrition, 
attended  with  sallow  complexion,  slow,  difficult  diges- 
tion, flatulence,  waterbrash,  heartburn,  decay  of  bodily 
strength,  and  mental  depression.  It  is  said  that  when- 
ever a fan-like  movement  of  the  wings  of  the  nostrils 
can  be  observed  during  the  breathing,  the  whole  group 
of  symptoms  thus  detailed  is  specially  curable  by  Club 
Moss. 

As  a dose  of  the  triturated  powder,  reduced  to  a 
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weaker  dilution,  ten  grains  may  be  taken  twice  a day 
mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  water  ; or  of  the  tinc- 
ture largely  reduced  in  strength,  ten  drops  twice  a day 
in  like  manner.  Chemically,  the  oil  globules  extracted 
from  the  spores  contain  “alumina” and  “phosphoric  acid.” 
The  diluted  powder  has  proved  actually  beneficial  for 
reducing  the  swelling  and  for  diminishing  the  pulsation 
of  aneurism  when  affecting  a main  blood-vessel  of  the 
heart.  The  Common  Lycopodium  bears  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  name  of  “ Robin  Hood’s  hatband.”  Its  un- 
moistenable  powder  from  the  spores  is  a capital 
absorbing  application  to  weeping,  raw  surfaces.  At 
the  shops,  this  powder  of  the  Club  Moss  spores  is  sold 
as  “ witch  meal,”  or  “vegetable  sulphur.”  Being  mixed 
with  black  pepper,  it  was  recognized  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1721  as  a medicine  of  singular  value  for 
preventing  and  curing  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Mead,  who 
had  repeated  experience  of  its  worth,  declared  that  he 
never  knew  it  to  fail  when  combined  with  cold  bathing. 

Club  Moss  powder  ignites  with  a flicker,  and  is  used 
for  stage  lightning. 

COLTSFOOT. 

The  Coltsfoot,  which  grows  abundantly  throughout 
England  in  places  of  moist,  heavy  soil,  especially  along 
the  sides  of  our  raised  railway  banks,  has  been  justly 
termed  “ nature’s  best  herb  for  the  lungs,  and  her  most 
eminent  thoracic.”  The  seeds  are  supposed  to  have  lain 
dormant  from  primitive  times,  where  our  railway  cut- 
tings now  upturn  them  and  set  them  growing  anew ; 
and  the  rot  ting  foliage  of  the  primeval  herb  by  retaining 
its  juices,  is  thought  to  have  promoted  the  development 
and  growth  of  our  common  earthworm. 

The  botanical  name  of  Coltsfoot  is  Tussilago  farfara, 
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signifying  tussis  ago,  “ I drive  away  a cold  ; and  fuvfar, 
the  white  poplar  tree,  which  has  a similar  leaf.  It  is 
one  of  the  Composite  order,  and  the  older  authors 
named  this  plant,  Filins  ante  patrern — “ the  son  before 
the  father,”  because  the  flowers  appear  and  wither  before 
the  leaves  are  produced.  These  flowers,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Spring,  stud  the  banks  with  gay,  golden, 
leafless  blossoms,  each  growing  on  a stiff  scaly  stalk, 
and  resembling  a dandelion  in  miniature.  The  leaves, 
which  follow  later  on,  are  made  often  into  cigars,  or  are 
smoked  as  British  herbal  tobacco,  being  mixed  for  this 
purpose  with  the  dried  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  eye- 
bright,  buckbean,  betony,  thyme,  and  lavender,  to  which 
some  persons  add  rose  leaves  and  chamomile  flowers. 
All  these  arc  rubbed  together  by  the  hands  into  a coarse 
powder,  Coltsfoot  forming  quite  one-half  of  the  same  ; 
and  this  powder  may  be  very  beneficially  smoked  for 
asthma,  or  for  spasmodic  bronchial  cough. 

From  earliest  times,  the  plant  has  been  found  helpful 
for  maladies  of  the  chest.  Hippocrates  advised  it  with 
honey  for  “ulcerations  of  the  lungs.”  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  and  Galen,  severally  commended  the  use  of  its 
smoke,  conducted  into  the  mouth  through  a funnel  or 
reed,  for  giving  ease  to  cough  and  difficult  breathing. 

In  taste,  the  leaves  are  harsh,  bitter,  and  mucilaginous. 
They  appear  late  in  March,  being  green  above,  with  an 
under-surface  which  is  white,  and  cottony.  Sussex 
peasants  esteem  the  white  down  of  the  leaves  as  a most 
valuable  medicine. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  chemically  tannin,  with 
a special  bitter  principle,  and  free  mucilage  ; so  that  the 
herb  is  to  be  considered  emollient,  demulcent,  and  tonic. 
Dr.  Cullen  employed  a decoction  of  the  leaves  with 
much  benefit  in  scrofula,  where  the  use  of  sea  water 
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hiid  failed.  And  Dr.  Fuller  tells  about  a girl  cured  of 
twelve  scrofulous  sores,  by  drinking  daily,  for  four 
months,  as  much  as  she  could  of  Coltsfoot  tea,  made 
so  strong  from  the  leaves  as  to  be  sweet  and  glutinous. 
A modern  drink  is  prepared  from  the  herb  with  boiling 
water  poured  on  the  leaves,  and  with  liquorice  root  and 
honey  added. 

Again,  the  confectioner  provides  Coltsfoot  rock,  con- 
cocted in  fluted  sticks  of  a brown  colour,  as  a sweet- 
meat, and  flavoured  with  some  essential  oil — as  aniseed, 
or  dill — these  sticks  being  well  beloved  by  most  school- 
boys. The  dried  leaves,  when  soaked  out  in  warm 
water,  will  serve  as  an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

A certain  preparation,  called  “ Essence  of  Coltsfoot,'’ 
found  great  favour  with  our  grandsires  for  treating  their 
colds.  This  consisted  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  and  Friar’s  Balsam 
in  equal  parts,  together  with  double  the  quantity  of  Spirit 
of  Wine.  It  did  not  really  contain  a trace  of  Coltsfoot, 
and  the  nostrum  was  provocative  of  inflammation, 
because  of  the  spirit  in  excess.  Dr.  Paris  said  : “And 
this,  forsooth,  is  a pectoral  for  coughs  ! If  a patient  with 
a catarrh  should  recover  whilst  using  such  a remedy,  J 
should  certainly  designate  it  a lucky  escape,  rather  than 
a skilful  cure.”  Gerard  wrote  about  Coltsfoot : “ The 
fume  of  the  dried  leaves,  burned  upon  coles,  effectually 
helpeth  those  that  fetch  their  winde  thicke,  and  breaketh 
without  peril  the  impostumes  of  the  brest  ” ; also,  “ the 
green  leaves  do  heal  the  hot  inflammation  called  Saint 
Anthony’s  fire.” 

The  names  of  the  herb — Coltsfoot,  and  Horsehoof- 
are  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  It  is  likewise 
known  as  Asses’ foot,  and  Cough  wort;  also  as  Foal’s 
foot,  and  Bull’s  foot. 

To  make  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  plant  for  a 
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confirmed  cough,  or  for  chronic  bronchitis,  pour  a pint 
of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  take  half  a teacupful  of  it  when  cold  three  or 
four  times  in  the  day.  The  silky  down  of  the  seedheads 
is  used  in  the  Highlands  for  stuffing  pillows,  and  the 
presence  of  coal  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  an  abundant 
growth  of  the  herb. 

Another  species,  the  Butter  bur  ( 1'ussilago  petasites), 
is  named  from  petasus,  a broad  covering  for  the 
head.  It  produces  the  largest  leaves  of  any  plant  in 
Great  Britain,  which  sometimes  measure  three  feet  in 
breadth.  It  was  thought  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  time 
of  the  plague,  and  thus  got  the  name  of  Pestilent  wort. 
This,  and  the  Coltsfoot,  are  specific  remedies  (II.)  for 
severe  and  obstinate  neuralgia  in  the  small  of  the  back 
and  the  loins,  a medicinal  tincture  being  prepared  of  each 
herb. 


COMFREY. 

The  Comfrey  of  our  river  banks,  and  moist  watery 
places,  is  the  Consound,  or  Knit-back,  or  Bone-set,  of 
country  folk  ; and  the  old  Symphytum  of  Dioscorides. 
It  has  derived  these  names  from  the  consolidating  and 
vulnerary  qualities  attributed  to  the  plant.  This  herb 
is  of  the  forage  tribe,  and  is  conspicuous  by  its  height 
of  from  one  to  two  feet,  its  large  rough  leaves,  which 
provoke  itching  when  handled,  and  its  drooping  white 
or  purple  flowers  growing  on  short  stalks.  Chemically, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  plant  is  its  “ mucilage. 
This  contains  “tannin,”  “asparagin,”  “sugar,”  and 
“ starch  granules.”  The  roots  are  sweet,  sticky,  and 
without  any  odour.  Quia  to.ntct  preestantia  est , says  Pliny, 
ut  si  carnes  dune  coquuntur  conglutinet  addita;  unde  nomen! 
— “and  the  roots  be  so  glutinative  that  they  will  solder 
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or  glow  together  meat  that  is  chopt  in  pieces,  seething 
in  a pot,  and  make  it  into  one  lump : the  same  bruysed, 
and  lay’d  in  the  manner  of  a plaister,  doth  heale  all 
fresh  and  green  wounds.”  These  roots  are  very  brittle, 
and  the  least  bit  of  them  will  start  growing  afresh. 

The  whole  plant,  beaten  to  a cataplasm,  and  applied 
hot  as  a poultice,  has  always  been  deemed  excellent  for 
soothing  pain  in  any  tender,  inflamed  or  suppurating 
part.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  raw  indolent  ulcers 
as  a glutinous  astringent,  and  most  useful  vulnerary. 
Pauli  recommended  it  for  broken  bones,  and  externally 
for  wounds  of  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  arteries.  More 
modern  surgeons  have  declared  that  the  powdered  root 
(which,  when  broken,  is  white  within,  and  full  of  a slimy 
juice),  if  dissolved  in  water  to  a mucilage,  is  far  from 
contemptible  for  bleedings,  fractures,  and  luxations, 
whilst  it  hastens  the  callus  of  bones  under  repair. 

A modern  medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the 
root-stock  with  spirit  of  Avine ; and  ten  drops  of  this 
should  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day  with  a table- 
spoonful of  cold  water.  French  nurses  treat  cracked 
nipples  by  applying  a hollow  section  of  the  fresh  root 
over  the  sore  caruncle ; and  a decoction  of  the  root 
made  by  boiling  from  two  to  four  drachms  in  a pint 
of  water,  is  given  for  bleedings  from  the  lungs  or 
bladder. 

The  name  Consound,  owned  by  the  Common  Comfrey, 
was  given  likewise  to  the  daisy  and  the  bugle,  in  the 
middle  ages.  “ It  joycth,”  says  Gerard,  “in  watery 
ditches,  in  fat  and  fruitful  meadows.”  A salve  concocted 
from  the  fresh  herb  will  certainly  tend  to  promote  the 
healing  of  bruised  and  broken  paits,  suggesting  as  an 
appropriate  motto  for  the  salve  box:  “Behold  how  good 
and  pleasant  a thing  it  is  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  It 
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is  like  the  precious  ointment  which  ran  down  Aaron  s 
beard.” 

About  a century  ago,  the  Prickly  Comfrey  a variety 
of  our  Consound — was  naturalised  in  this  country  from 
the  Caucasus,  and  has  since  proved  itself  amazingly 
productive  to  farmers,  as,  when  cultivated,  it  will  grow 
six  crops  in  the  year  ) and  the  plant  is  both  preventive 
and  curative  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  cattle.  It 
bears  flowers  of  a rich  blue  colour. 

From  our  Common  Comfrey  a sort  of  glue  is  got  in 
Angora,  which  is  used  for  spinning  the  famous  fleeces  of 
that  country.  Mr.  Cockayne  relates  that  the  locksman 
at  Teddington  informed  him  how  the  bone  of  his  little  ‘ 
finger  being  broken,  was  grinding  and  grunching  so 
sadly  for  two  months,  that  sometimes  he  felt  quite 
wrong  in  his  head.  One  day  he  saw  a doctor  go  by, 
and  told  him  about  the  distress.  The  doctor  said  : 
“You  see  that  Comfrey  growing  there  1 Take  a piece 
of  its  root,  and  champ  it,  and  put  it  about  your  finger, 
and  wrap  it  up.”  The  man  did  so,  and  in  four  days  his 
finger  was  well. 

COWSLIP. 

Our  English  pastures  and  meadows,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  of  blue  lias  clay,  become  brilliantly  gay,  “with 
gaudy  cowslips  drest,”  quite  early  in  the  spring.  But  it 
is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these  flowers  are  a favourite 
food  with  cows,  who,  in  fact,  never  eat  them  if  they  can 
help  it.  The  name  Cowslip  is  really  derived,  says  Dr. 
Prior,  from  the  Flemish  words,  kous  loppe,  meaning 
“hose  flap,”  a humble  part  of  woollen  nether  garments. 

Originally,  the  Mullein — which  has  large,  oval,  woolly 
leaves — and  the  Cowslip  were  included  under  one 
common  Latin  name,  Verbascum ; for  which  reason  the 
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attributes  of  the  Mullein  still  remain  accredited  by 
mistake  to  this  plant.  Former  medical  writers  called 
the  Cowslip  luirba  paralysis , or,  “ palsywort,”  because  of 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  relieving  paralysis.  The  whole 
plant  is  known  to  be  gently  narcotic  and  somniferous. 
Pope  praised  the  herb  and  its  flowers  on  account  of 
their  sedative  qualities : 

“For  want  of  rest, 

Lettuce  and  Cowslip  wine — Probatum  est.” 

Whilst  Coleridge  makes  his  Christabel  declare  with 
reference  to  the  fragrant  brew  concocted  from  its 
petals,  with  lemons  and  sugar  : — 

“ It  is  a wine  of  virtuous  powers, 

My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers.” 

Physicians  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  used  the 
powdered  roots  of  the  Cowslip  (and  the  Primrose)  for 
wakefulness,  hysterical  attacks,  and  muscular  rheu- 
matism ; and  the  cowslip  root  was  named  of  old  both 
radix  paralyseos,  and  radix  arthntica.  This  root,  and  the 
flowers,  have  an  odour  of  anise,  which  is  due  to  their 
containing  some  volatile  oil  identical  with  mannite. 
Their  more  acrid  principle  is  “saponine.”  Hill  tells  us 
that  when  boiled  in  ale,  the  roots  are  taken  by  country 
persons  for  giddiness,  with  no  little  success.  “ They  be 
likewise  in  great  request  among  those  that  use  to  hunt 
after  goats  and  roebucks  on  high  mountains,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  head  when  they  pass  by  fearful 
precipices  and  steep  places,  in  following  their  game,  so 
that  giddiness  and  swimming  of  the  brain  may  not  seize 
upon  them.”  The  dose  of  the  dried  and  powdered 
flowers  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains.  A syrup  of  a fine 
yellow  colour  may  also  be  made  from  the  flowers,  which 
answers  the  same  purposes.  Three  pounds  of  the  fresh 
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flowers  should  be  infused  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water, 
and  then  simmered  down  to  a syrup,  with  sugai. 

Herbals  of  the  Elizabethan  date,  say  that  an  ointment 
made  from  cowslip  flowers  “ taketh  away  the  spots  and 
wrinkles  of  the  skin,  and  doth  add  beauty  exceedingly, 
as  divers  ladies,  gentlewomen,  and  she  citizens — whether 
wives  or  widows — know  well  enough.” 

The  leaves  were  at  one  time  eaten  in  salad,  and  mixed 
with  other  herbs  to  stuff  meat,  whilst  the  flowers  were 
made  into  a delicate  conserve. 

Yorkshire  people  call  this  flower  the  Cowstripling  ; and 
in  Devonshire,  where  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  because  of 
the  red  marl,  it  has  come  about  that  the  foxglove  goes 
by  the  name  of  Cowslip.  Again,  in  some  provincial 
districts,  the  Cowslip  is  known  as  Petty  Mullein,  and 
in  others  as  Paigle  (Palsywort).  The  old  English 
proverb,  “As  blake  as  a paigle,”  means,  “As  yellow 
as  a cowslip.” 

One  word  may  be  said  here  in  medicinal  favour  of  the 
poor  cow,  whose  association  with  the  flower  now  under 
discussion  has  been  so  unceremoniously  disproved.  The 
breath  and  smell  of  this  sweet-odoured  animal  are 
thought  in  Flintshire  to  be  good  against  consumption. 
Henderson  tells  of  a blacksmith’s  apprentice  who  was 
restored  to  health  when  far  advanced  in  a decline,  by 
taking  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in  a kirkyard.  In  the  south 
of  Hampshire,  a useful  plaster  of  fresh  cow-dung  is 
applied  to  open  wounds.  And  even  in  its  evolutionary 
development,  the  homely  animal  reads  us  a lesson ; for 
Dat  JJeus  immiti  cornua  curta  bovi,  says  the  Latin  proverb 
— “ Savage  cattle  have  only  short  horns.”  So  was  it  in 
“ the  House  that  Jack  built,”  where  the  fretful  creature 
that  tossed  the  dog  had  but  one  horn,  and  this  grew 
crumpled. 
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CRESSES. 

The  Cress  of  the  herbalist  is  a noun  of  multitude : it 
comprises  several  sorts,  differing  in  kind  but  }30ssessing 
the  common  properties  of  wholesomeness,  and  pungency. 
Here  “order  in  variety  we  see  ” ; and  here,  “though  all 
things  differ,  all  agree.” 

Each  kind  of  Cress  belongs  to  the  Cruciferous  genus 
of  plants  ; whence  comes,  perhaps,  the  common  name. 
The  several  varieties  of  Cress  are  stimulating  and  anti- 
scorbutic, whilst  each  contains  a particular  essential 
principle,  of  acrid  flavour,  and  of  sharp  biting  qualities. 
The  whole  tribe  is  termed  lepidium , or  “siliquose”,  with 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pouches.  It  includes 
“land  Cress  (formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara),  broad- 
leaved Cress  (or  the  poorman’s  pepper),  penny  Cress 
(thlapsus),  garden,  or  town  Cress,  and  the  well  known 
edible  Water  Cress.”  Formerly  the  Greeks  attached 
much  value  to  the  whole  order  of  Cresses,  which  they 
thought  very  beneficial  to  the  brain.  A favourite 
maxim  with  them  was,  “ Eat  Cresses,  and  get  wit.” 

As  Curative  Herbal  Simples  we  need  only  consider 
the  garden  or  town  Cress,  and  the  Water  Cress  : whilst 
regarding  the  other  varieties  rather  as  condiments,  and 
salad  herbs  to  be  taken  by  way  of  pleasant  wholesome 
appetisers  at  table.  These  aromatic  herbs  were  em- 
ployed to  season  the  homely  dishes  of  our  forefathers, 
before  commerce  had  brought  the  spices  of  the  East  at 
a cheap  rate  to  our  doors  ; and  Cresses  were  held  in 
common  favour  by  peasants  for  a like  purpose.  The 
black,  or  white  pepper  of  to-daj',  was  then  so  costly  that 
“ to  promise  a saint  yearly  a pound  of  it  was  considered 
a liberal  bequest.”  And  therefore  the  leaves  of  wild 
Cresses  were  eaten  as  a substitute  for  giving  pungency 
to  the  food.  Remarkable  among  these  was  the  Dit- 
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tamler  Satims,  a species  found  chiefly  near  the  sea, 
with  foliage  so  hot  and  acrid,  that  the  plant  then  went 
by  the  name  of  “ Poormans  Pepper,”  or  “Pepper  Wort.” 
Pliny  said,  “It  is  of  the  number  of  scorching  and 
blistering  Simples.” 

The  Garden  Cress,  called  Sativum,  is  the  sort  commonly 
coupled  with  the  herb  Mustard  in  our  familiar  “Mus- 
tard and  Cress.”  It  has  been  grown  in  England  since 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  its  other 
name  town  Cress  refers  to  its  cultivation  in  “ tounes,” 
or  enclosures.  It  was  also  known  as  Passerage  ; from 
passer,  to  drive  away — rage,  or  madness,  because  of  its 
reputed  power  to  expel  hydrophobia. 

It  contains  sulphur,  and  a special  ardent  volatile 
medicinal  oil.  The  small  leaves  combined  with  those  of 
our  white  garden  Mustard  are  excellent  against  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  Likewise  it  is  a preventive  of  scurvy 
by  reason  of  its  mineral  salts.  In  which  salutary 
respects  the  twin  plants,  Mustard  and  Cress  are  happily 
consorted,  and  well  play  a capital  common  part,  like 
the  “ two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  ” of  George 
Colman,  the  younger. 

The  Water  Cress  ( Nasturtium  Officinale)  is  among 
cresses,  to  use  an  American  simile,  the  “ finest  toad  in 
the  puddle.”  This  is  because  of  its  superlative  medi- 
cinal worth,  and  its  great  popularity  at  table.  Early 
writers  called  the  herb  “ Shamrock,”  and  common  folk 
now  a days  term  it  the  “ Stertion.”  Zenophon  advised 
the  Persians  to  feed  their  children  on  Water-cresses 
that  they  might  grow  in  stature,  and  have  active 
minds. 

The  Latin  name  Nasturtium  was  given  to  the  Water- 
cress because  of  its  volatile  pungency  when  bruised  and 
smelt;  from  nasus,  a nose,  and  tortus  turned  away,  it 
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being  so  to  say,  “an  herb  that  wriths  or  twists  the  nose.” 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  called  Nasitord  in  France. 

According  to  an  analysis  made  recently  in  the  school 
of  Pharmacy  at  Paris,  the  Water-cress  contains  asulpho- 
nitrogenous  oil,  iodine,  iron,  phosphates,  potash,  certain 
other  earthy  salts,  a bitter  extract,  and  water.  Its 
volatile  oil  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 
(problematical)  is  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ally  1.  Anyhow 
there  is  much  sulphur  possessed  by  the  whole  plant  in 
one  form  or  another,  together  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  mineral  matter.  Thus  the  popular  plant  is 
so  constituted  as  to  be  particularly  curative  of  scrofu- 
lous affections,  especially  in  the  spring  time,  when  the 
bodily  humours  are  on  the  ferment.  Dr.  King  Chambers 
writes  (Did  in  Health  and  Disease),  “ I feel  sure 
that  the  infertility,  pallor,  fetid  breath,  and  bad  teeth 
which  characterise  some  of  our  town  populations  are  to 
a great  extent  due  to  their  inability  to  get  fresh  anti- 
scorbutic vegetables  as  articles  of  diet : therefore  I 
regard  the  Water-cress  seller  as  one  of  the  Saviours  of 
her  country.”  Culpeper  said  pithily  long  ago  : “ They 
that  will  live  in  health  may  eat  Water-cress  if  thejr 
please  ; and  if  they  won’t  I cannot  help  it.” 

On  account  of  its  medicinal  constituents  the  herb  has 
been  deservedly  extolled  as  a specific  remedy  for  tuber- 
cular consumption  of  the  lungs.  Haller  says : “ We 
have  seen  patients  in  deep  declines  cured  by  living 
almost  entirely  on  this  plant and  it  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  Strop  Antiscorhutique  given  so  success- 
fully by  the  French  faculty  in  scrofula  and  other  allied 
diseases.  Its  active  principles  are  at  their  best  when 
the  plant  is  in  flower;  and  the  amount  of  essential  oil 
increases  according  to  the  quantity  of  sunlight  which 
the  leaves  obtain,  the  proportion  of  iron  being  deter- 
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mined  according  to  the  ([Utility  of  the  water,  and  the 
measure  of  phosphates  by  the  supply  of  diessing 
afforded.  The  leaves  remain  green  when  grown  in  the 
shade,  but  become  of  a purple  brown  because  of  their 
iron  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  expressed  juice, 
which  contains  the  peculiar  taste  and  pungency  of  the 
herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces 
at  each  of  the  three  principal  meals,  and  it  should 
always  be  had  fresh.  When  combined  with  the  juice 
of  Scurvy  grass  and  of  Seville  oranges  it  makes  the 
popular  antiscorbutic  medicine  known  as  “ Spring 
juices.” 

Water  cresses  squeezed  and  laid  against  warts  were 
said  by  the  Saxon  leeches  to  work  a certain  cure  on  these 
excrescences.  In  France  the  "YY  ater-cress  is  dipped  in  oil 
and  vinegar  to  be  eaten  at  table  with  chicken  ora  steak. 
The  Englishman  takes  it  at  his  morning  or  evening  meal, 
with  bread  and  butter,  or  at  dinner  in  a salad.  It  loses 
some  of  its  pungent  flavour  and  of  its  curative  qualities 
when  cultivated ; and  therefore  it  is  more  appetising 
and  useful  when  freshly  gathered  from  natural  streams. 
But  these  streams  ought  to  be  free  from  contamination 
by  sewage  matter,  or  any  drainage  which  might  convey 
the  germs  of  fever,  or  other  blood  poison  : for,  as  we 
are  admonished,  the  Water-cress  plant  acts  as  a brush  in 
impure  running  brooks  to  detain  around  the  stalks  and 
leaves  any  dirty  disease-bringing  fiocculi. 

Some  of  our  leading  druggists  now  make  for  medicinal 
use  a liquid  extract  of  the  Nasturtium  Officinale,  and  a 
spirituous  juice  (or  succus),  of  the  plant.  These  prepar- 
ations are  of  marked  service  in  scorbutic  cases,  where 
weakness  exists  without  wasting,  and  often  with  spongy 
gums,  or  some  skin  eruption. 

The  leaf  of  the  unwholesome  Water  parsnep,  or  Fool  s 
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cress,  resembles  that  of  the  Water-cress,  and  grows  near 
it  not  infrequently : but  the  leaves  of  the  true  Water- 
cress never  embrace  the  stem  of  the  plant  as  do  the  leaf 
stalks  of  its  injurious  imitators.  Herrick  the  joyous 
poet  of  “dull  Devonshire  ’’dearly  loved  the  Water-cress, 
and  its  kindred  herbs.  He  piously  and  pleasantly  made 
them  the  subject  of  a quaint  grace  before  meat 

“ Lord,  I confess  too  when  I dine 
The  pulse  is  Thine  : 

And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 
There  placed  by  Thee  : 

The  wurts,  the  perslane,  and  the  mess 
of  Water-cress.” 

The  true  Nasturtium  ( Tropccolum  majus ),  or  greater 
Indian  Cress  grows  and  is  cultivated  in  our  flower 
gardens  as  a brilliant  ornamental  creeper.  It  was 
brought  from  Peru  to  France  in  1684,  and  was  called 

La  grande,  Capucine. 

Two  years  later  it  was  introduced  into  England.  It 
partakes  of  the  sensible  and  useful  qualities  of  the  other 
Cresses.  The  fresh  plant  and  the  dark  yellow  flowers 
have  an  odour  like  that  of  the  Water-cress,  and  its 
bruised  leaves  emit  a pungent  smell.  An  infusion  made 
with  water  will  bring  out  the  antiscorbutic  virtues  of 
the  plant,  which  are  specially  aromatic,  and  cordial. 
The  flowers  make  a pretty  and  palatable  addition  to 
salads,  and  the  nuts  or  capsules  (which  resemble  the 
“ cheeses  ” of  Mallow)  are  esteemed  as  a pickle,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  Capers.  Invalids  have  often  preferred 
this  plant  to  the  Scurvy  grass  as  an  antiscorbutic 
remedy.  In  the  warm  summer  months  the  flowers 
have  been  observed  about  the  time  of  sunset  to  give 
out  sparks,  as  of  an  electrical  kind. 

The  Heater -cress  is  justly  popular  with  persons  who 
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drink  freely  overnight,  for  its  power  of  dissipating  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor,  and  of  clearing  away  lethargic 
inaptitude  for  work  in  the  morning : also  for  dispelling 
the  tremors,  and  the  foul  taste  induced  by  excessive 
tobacco  smoking. 

Closely  allied  thereto  is  another  cruciferous  plant, 
the  Scurvy  grass  ( Cochleare ),  named  also  “ Spoon- 
wort”  from  its  leaves  resembling  in  shape  the 
bowl  of  an  old-fashioned  spoon.  This  is  thought  to 
be  the  famous  Ilerba  Britannic, a of  the  ancients.  Our 
great  navigators  have  borne  testimony  to  its  never 
failing  use  in  scurvy,  and,  though  often  growing  many 
miles  from  the  sea,  yet  the  taste  of  the  herb  is  always 
found  to  be  salt.  If  eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  as  a salad, 
it  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  antiscorbutic  plants,  the 
leaves  being  admirable  also  to  cure  swollen  and  spongy 
gums.  It  grows  along  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Avon, 
also  in  Wales,  and  in  Cumberland ; more  commonly  near 
the  coast;  and  likewise  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland  ; 
and  it  may  be  readil}7,  cultivated  in  the  garden  foi 
medicinal  use. 

The  Cuckoo  flower,  or  “Ladies  Smock”  (Cardamine)is 
another  wholesome  Cress  with  the  same  sensible  proper- 
ties as  the  Water-cress,  only  in  an  inferior  degree, 
while  the  strong  pungency  of  its  flavour  prevents  it 
ftom  being  equally  popular.  This  plant  also  bears  the 
names  of  “ Lucy  Locket,’  and  “ Smell  Smocks.  In 
Cornwall  the  flowering  tops  have  been  employed  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy  throughout  several  generations  with 
reputed  success  ; though  the  use  of  the  leaves  only  for 
this  purpose  has  caused  disappointment. 

“ And  so  much,”  as  says  William  Cole,  Herbarist,  in 
his  Paradise  of  Plant. s,  1650,  “for  such  Plants  as  cure 
the  Scurvy.” 
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CURRANTS. 

The  original  Currants  in  times  past  were  small 
grapes,  grown  in  Greece  at  Zante,  near  Corinth,  and 
hence  termed  Corinthians;  then  the}1,  became  “ Coran  tes,” 
and  eventually  Currants.  But,  as  an  old  Roman  proverb 
pertinently  said : Non  cuivis  homiui  contingit  adirr 
Corinthum,  “ It  was  not  for  everyone  to  visit  fashion- 
able Corinth.’’  And  therefore  the  name  of  Currants 
became  transferred  in  the  Epirus  to  certain  small  fruit 
of  the  Gooseberry  order  which  closely  resembled  the 
grapes  of  Zante,  but  were  identical  rather  with  the 
Currants  of  our  modern  kitchen  gardens,  such  as  we 
now  use  for  making  puddings,  pies,  jams,  and  jellies. 
The  bushes  which  produce  this  fruit  grow  wild  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  belong  to  the 
Saxifrage  order  of  plants.  The  wild  Red  Currant  bears 
small  berries  which  are  intensely  acid.  In  modern 
Italy  basketfuls  are  gathered  in  the  woods  of  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Alps. 

Currants  are  not  mentioned  in  Greek  or  Roman 
literature,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  Normans.  Our  several  sorts 
of  Currants  afford  a striking  illustration  of  the  mode 
which  their  parent  bushes  have  learnt  to  adopt  so  as  to 
attract  by  their  highly  coloured  fruits  the  birds  which 
shall  disperse  their  seeds.  These  colours  are  not 
developed  until  the  seed  is  ripe  for  germination  ; 
because  if  birds  devoured  them  prematurely  the  seed 
would  fall  inert.  But  simultaneously  come  the  ripeness 
and  the  soft  sweet  pulp  and  the  rich  colouring,  so  that 
the  birds  may  be  attracted  to  eat  the  fruit,  and  spread 
the  seed  in  their  droppings.  Zeuxis,  a famous  Sicilian 
painter  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  depicted 
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currants  and  grapes  with  such  fidelity  that  birds  came 
and  tried  to  peck  them  out  from  his  canvas. 

White  Currants  are  the  most  simple  in  kind ; and  the 
Bed  are  a step  in  advance.  If  equal  parts  of  either 
fruit  and  of  sugar  are  put  over  the  fire,  the  liquid 
which  separates  spontaneously  will  make  a very  agree- 
able jelly  because  of  the  “pectin”  with  which  it  is 
chemically  furnished.  Nitric  acid  will  convert  this 
pectin  into  oxalic  acid,  or  salts  of  sorrel.  The  juice 
of  red  Currants  also  contains  malic  and  citric  acids, 
which  are  cooling  and  wholesome.  In  the  Northern 
counties  this  red  Currant  is  called  Winebcrry,  or 
Garnetberry  from  its  rich  ruddy  colour,  and  trans- 
parency. Its  sweetened  juice  is  a favourite  drink  in 
Paris,  being  preferred  there  to  the  syrup  of  orgeat 
(almonds).  When  made  into  a jelly  with  sugar  the 
juice  of  red  Currants  is  excellent  in  fevers,  and  acts  as 
an  anti-putrescent;  as  likewise  if  taken  at  table  with  veni- 
son, or  hare,  or  other  “high  meats.  This  fruit  especially 
suits  persons  of  sanguine  temperament.  Both  red  and 
white  Currants  are  really  trustworthy  remedies  in  most 
forms  of  obstinate  visceral  obstruction,  and  they  correct 
impurities  of  the  blood. 

The  black  Currant  is  found  growing  wild  in  England, 
for  the  most  part  by  the  edges  of  brooks,  and  in  moist 
grounds,  from  mid-Scotland  southwards.  Throughout 
Sussex  and  Kent  the  shrub  is  called  “Gazles”  as  cor- 
rupted from  the  French  Groseilles,  (Gooseberries). 
The  fruit  is  cooling,  laxative,  and  anodyne.  Its  thick- 
ened juice  concocted  over  the  fire,  with,  or  without 
sugar,  formed  the  “ rob  ” of  old  English  times.  The 
black  Currant  is  often  named  by  our  peasantry  “ Squin- 
ancy,”  or  “ Quinsyberry,”  because  a jelly  prepared 
therefrom  has  been  long  employed  for  sore  throat  and 
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quinsy.  The  leaf  glands  of  its  young  leaves  secrete 
from  their  under  surface  a fragrant  odorous  fluid. 
Therefore  if  newly  gathered,  and  infused  for  a moment 
in  very  hot  water  and  then  dried,  the  leaves  make  an 
excellent  substitute  for  tea;  also  these  fresh  leaves  when 
applied  to  a gouty  part  will  assuage  pain,  and  inflam- 
mation. Bergius  called  the  leaf,  mundans,  pellens,  el 
diuretica. 

Black  Currant  jelly  should  not  be  made  with  too 
much  sugar,  else  its  medicinal  virtues  will  be  impaired. 
A teaspoonful  of  this  jelly  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day  to  a child  with  thrush.  In  Russia  the 
leaves  of  the  black  Currant  are  employed  to  fabricate 
brandy  made  with  a coarse  spirit.  These  leaves  and 
the  fruit  are  often  combined  by  our  herbalists  with  the 
seeds  of  the  wild  carrot  for  stimulating  the  kidneys  in 
passive  dropsy.  A medicinal  wine  is  also  brewed  from 
the  fruit  together  with  honey.  In  this  country  we  use 
a decoction  of  the  leaf,  or  of  the  bark  as  a gargle. 
In  Siberia  black  Currants  grow  as  large  as  hazel  nuts. 

Both  the  black  and  the  red  Currants  afford  a pleasant 
home-made  wine.  Ex  eo  optimum  vinvm  fieri  poteH 
non  detenus  vinis  vetioiibus  viteis,  wrote  Haller  in 
1750.  White  Currants,  however,  yield  the  best  wine, 
and  this  may  be  improved  by  keeping,  even  for  twenty 
years.  Dr.  Thornton  says : “ I have  used  old  wine  of 
white  Currants  for  calculous  affections,  and  it  has  sur- 
passed all  expectation.” 

Some  forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war 
a patriotic  song  in  praise  of  the  French  flag  was  most 
popular  in  our  streets,  and  had  for  its  refrain,  “ Hurrah, 
for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  ! ” So  valuable  for  food 
and  physic  are  our  tricoloured  Currants  that  the  same 
argot  may  be  justly  paraphrased  in  their  favour,  with 
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a well  merited  eulogiuni  of  “ Hurrah  for  the  White, 
Red  and  Black  ! ” 


DAISY. 

Our  English  Daisy  is  a composite  flower  which  is  called 
in  the  glossaries  “ gowan,”  or  Yellow  flower.  Botanically 
it  is  named  Beilis  perennis,  probably  from  “bcllis,  in 
fields  of  battle,  because  of  its  fame  in  healing  the  wounds 
of  soldiers;  and perennis  as  implying  that  though  “the 
rose  has  but  a summer  reign,  the  daisy  never  dies.’ 
The  flower  is  likewise  known  as  “Baimvort,”  and  “the 
lesser  Consound.”  The  whole  plant  has  been  carefully 
,-tnd  exhaustively  proved  for  curative  purposes  ; and  a 
medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  now  made  from  it  with 
spirit  of  wine.  Gerard  says  : “ Daisies  do  mitigate  all 
kinds  of  pain,  especially  in  the  joints,  and  gout  pro- 
ceeding from  a hot  humour,  if  stamped  with  new  butter 
and  applied  upon  the  pained  place.”  And,  “The  leaves  of 
Daisies  used  among  pot-herbs  do  make  the  belly  soluble.” 
Pliny  tells  us  the  Daisy  was  used  in  his  time  with 
Mugwort  as  a resolvent  to  scrofulous  tumours. 

The  leaves  are  acrid  and  pungent,  being  ungrateful 
to  cattle,  and  even  rejected  by  geese.  These  and  the 
flowers,  when  chewed  experimentally,  have  provoked 
giddiness  and  pains  in  the  arms  as  if  from  coming  boils : 
also  a development  of  boils,  “ dark,  fiery,  and  very  sore,” 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  outside  the  jaws.  For 
preventing,  or  aborting  these  same  distressing  formations 
when  they  begin  to  occur  spontaneously,  the  tincture  of 
Daisies  should  be  taken  in  doses  of  five  drops  three 
times  a day  in  water.  Likewise  this  medicine  should 
be  given  curatively  on  the  principle  of  affinity  between 
it  and  the  symptoms  induced  in  provers  who  have 
taken  it  in  material  toxic  doses,  “ when  the  brain  is 
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muddled,  the  sight  dim,  the  spirits  soon  depressed,  the 
temper  irritable,  the  skin  pimply,  the  heart  apt  to 
11  utter,  and  the  whole  aspect  careworn;  as  if  from  early 
excesses.”  Then  the  infusion  of  the  plant  in  tablespoon- 
ful doses,  or  the  diluted  tincture,  will  answer  admirably 
to  renovate  and  re-establish  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  sufferer. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  are  found  to  afford  a consider- 
able quantity  of  oil  and  of  ammoniacal  salts.  The  root 
was  named  Consolida  minima  by  the  older  physicians. 
Fabricius  speaks  of  its  efficacy  in  curing  wounds  and 
contusions.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  was 
given  internally,  and  the  bruised  herb  blended  with  lard 
was  applied  outside.  “The  leaves  stamped  do  take  away 
bruises  and  swellings,  whereupon,  it  was  called  in  old 
time  Bruisewort.”  If  eaten  as  a spring  salad,  or  boiled 
like  spinach,  the  leaves  are  pungent,  and  slightly  laxative. 

Being  a diminutive  plant  with  roots  to  correspond, 
the  Daisy,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  was  formerly 
thought  to  arrest  the  bodily  growth  if  taken  with  this 
view.  Therefore  its  roots  boiled  in  broth  were  given  to 
young  puppies  so  as  to  keep  them  of  a small  size.  For 
the  same  reason  the  fairy  Milkah  fed  her  foster  child 
on  this  plant,  “ that  his  height  might  not  exceed  that 
of  a pigmy  ” : — 

“ She  robbed  dwarf  elders  of  their  fragrant  fruit, 

And  fed  him  early  with  the  daisy-root, 

Whence  through  his  veins  the  powerful  juices  ran, 

And  formed  the  beauteous  miniature  of  man.” 

Daisies  were  said  of  old  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus,  and  later  on  they  were  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona.  Therefore  they  were  reputed  good  for  the 
special  illnesses  of  females.  It  is  remarkable  there  is  no 
Greek  word  for  this  plant,  or  flower.  Ossian  the  Gaelic 
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poet  feigns  that  the  Daisy,  whose  white  investments 
figure  innocence,  was  first  “sown  above  a baby’s  grave 
by  the  dimpled  hands  of  infantine  angels.” 

The  Moon  Daisy,  or  Oxeye  Daisy  ( Leucanthemum ), 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe  of  plants,  grows  commonly 
with  an  erect  stem  about  two  feet  high,  in  dry  pastures 
and  roads,  bearing  large  solitary  flowers,  which  are 
balsamic  and  make  a useful  infusion  for  relieving  chronic 
coughs,  and  for  bronchial  catarrhs.  Boiled  with  some 
of  the  leaves  and  stalks  they  form,  if  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  barley  sugar,  an  excellent  posset  drink  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  America  the  root  is  employed  suc- 
cessfully for  checking  the  night  sweats  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  a fluid  extract  thereof  being  made  for 
this  object. 

The  Moon  Daisy  is  named  Maudlin-wort  from  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  bears  its  lunar  name  from  the 
Grecian  goddess  of  the  moon,  Artemis,  who  particularly 
governed  the  female  health.  Similarly,  our  bright  little 
Daisy,  “ the  constellated  flower  that  never  sets,”  bears 
the  name  Herb  Margaret.  Tom  Hood  wrote  of  a tra- 
veller estranged  far  from  his  native  shores  and  walking 
despondently  in  a distant  land 

“ When  lo  ! he  starts  with  glad  surprise, 

Home  thoughts  come  rushing  o’er  him, 

For,  modest,  wee,  and  crimson-tipped 
A flower  he  sees  before  him. 

With  eager  haste  he  stoops  him  down, 

His  eyes  with  moisture  hazy  ; 

And  as  he  plucks  the  simple  bloom 
He  murmurs,  “ Lawk,  a Daisy  ” ! 

DANDELION. 

Owing  to  long  years  of  particular  evolutionary  sagacity 
in  developing  winged  seeds  wafted  from  the  silky 
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pappus  of  its  ripe  fiowerheads  over  wide  areas  of  land, 
the  Dandelion  exhibits  its  handsome  golden  flowers  in 
every  field  and  on  every  ground  plot  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  country.  They  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  numerous  hawkweeds,  by  having  the  outermost 
leaves  of  their  outer  cup  bent  downwards  whilst  the  stalk 
is  coloured  and  shining.  The  plant  leaves  have  gagged 
edges  which  resemble  the  angular  jaw  of  a lion  fully 
supplied  with  teeth  ; or,  some  writers  say,  the  herb  has 
been  named  from  the  heraldic  lion  which  is  vividly 
yellow,  with  teeth  of  gold — in  fact,  a dandy  lion  ! 

In  some  of  our  provinces  the  herb  is  known  as 
Swinesnout ; whilst  again  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  it  is 
called  the  Dashelflower.  Botanically  it  belongs  to  the 
composite  order,  and  is  named  Taraxacum  Leontodon,  or 
eatable,  and  lion-toothed.  This  latter  vdien  Latinised  is 
dens  leonis,  and  in  French  dent  de  lion.  The  Dandelion, 
which  is  a wild  sort  of  succory,  wras  known  to  Arabian 
physicians,  since  Avicenna  of  the  eleventh  century 
mentions  it  as  taraxacon.  It  is  found  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America;  possessing  a root 
which  abounds  with  milky  juice,  and  which  varies  in 
character  according  to  the  season  in  which  the  plant  is 
gathered. 

During  the  winter  the  sap  is  thick,  sw'eet,  and 
albuminous ; but  in  summer  time  it  is  bitter,  and  acrid. 
Frost  causes  the  bitterness  to  diminish,  and  sweetness 
to  take  its  place ; but  after  the  frost  this  bitterness 
returns,  and  is  intensified.  The  root  is  at  its  best  for 
yielding  juice  about  November.  Chemically  the  active 
ingredients  of  the  herb  are  “taraxacin  and  “taraxa- 
cerine,”  with  inulin  (a  sort  of  sugar),  gluten,  gum, 
albumen,  potash,' and  an  odorous  resin,  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  stimulate  the  liver,  and  the  biliar\ 
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organs.  Probably  this  reputed  virtue  was  assigned  at 
first  to  the  plant  largely  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
because  of  its  bright  yellow  flowers  of  a bilious  hue.  But 
skilled  medical  provers  who  have  experimentally  tested 
the  toxical  effects  of  the  Dandelion  plant  have  found  it  to 
produce,  when  taken  in  excess,  troublesome  indigestion, 
characterised  by  a tongue  coated  with  a white  skin 
which  peels  off  in  patches,  leaving  a raw  surface,  whilst 
the  kidneys  become  unusually  active,  with  profuse  night 
sweats,  and  an  itching  nettle  rash.  For  these  several 
symptoms  when  occurring  of  themselves,  a combination 
of  the  decoction,  and  the  medicinal  tincture  will  be 
invariably  curative. 

To  make  a decoction  of  the  root,  one  part  of  this 
dried  and  sliced  should  be  gently  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  strained  off  when 
cool.  It  may  be  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  or  honey, 
if  impalatable  when  taken  alone,  several  teacupfuls 
being  given  during  the  day. 

The  tops  of  the  roots  dug  out  of  the  ground,  with  the 
tufts  of  the  leaves  remaining  thereon  and  blanched  by 
being  covered  in  the  earth  as  they  grow,  if  gathered  in 
the  spring,  are  justly  esteemed  as  an  excellent  vernal 
salad.  It  was  with  this  homely  fare  the  good  wise 
Hecate  entertained  Theseus,  as  we  read  in  Evelyn’s 
Acetaria.  Bergius  says  he  has  seen  intractable  cases  of 
liver  congestion  cured,  after  many  other  remedies  had 
failed,  by  the  patients  taking  daily  for  some  months,  a 
broth  made  from  Dandelion  roots  stewed  in  boiling  water, 
with  leaves  of  Sorrel,  and  the  yelk  of  an  egg ; though 
(he  adds)  they  took  at  the  same  time  cream  of  tartar  to 
keep  their  bodies  open. 

Incidentally  with  respect  to  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  as 
prescribed  here,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  patients 
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have  been  cured  of  obstinate  jaundice  by  taking  a raw 
egg  on  one,  or  more  mornings  while  fasting.  Dr.  Paris 
tells  us  a special  oil  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  yelks 
(only)  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  roasted  in  pieces  in  a frying 
pan  until  the  oil  begins  to  exude,  and  then  pressed 
hard.  Fifty  eggs  well  fried  will  yield  about  five  ounces 
of  this  oil,  which  is  acrid,  and  so  enduringly  liquid  that 
watch  makers  use  it  for  lubricating  the  axles  and  pivots 
of  their  most  delicate  wheels.  Old  eggs  furnish  the  oil 
most  abundantly,  and  it  certainly  serves  as  a very  useful 
medicine  for  an  obstructed  liver. 

The  medicinal  tincture  of  Dandelion  is  made  from  the 
entire  plant,  gathered  in  summer,  employing  proof 
spirit  which  dissolves  also  the  resinous  parts  not  soluble 
in  water.  From  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  this  tincture 
may  be  taken  with  a spoonful  of  water  three  times  in 
the  day. 

Of  the  freshly  prepared  juice,  which  should  not  be 
kept  long  as  it  quickly  ferments,  from  two  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls are  a proper  dose.  The  leaves  when  tender 
and  white  in  the  spring  are  taken  on  the  Continent  in 
salads,  or  they  are  blanched,  and  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter  Parkinson  says  : “ Whoso  is  drawing  towards  a 
consumption,  or  ready  to  fall  into  a cachexy,  shall  find 
a wonderful  help  from  the  use  thereof,  for  some  time 
together.”  Officially,  according  to  the  London  College, 
are  prepared  from  the  fresh  dried  roots  collected  in  the 
autumn,  a decoction  (one  ounce  to  a pint  of  boiling 
water),  a juice,  a fresh  extract,  and  an  inspissated  liquid 
extract. 

Because  of  its  tendency  to  provoke  involuntary  urina- 
tion at  night,  the  Dandelion  has  acquired  a vulgar  sug- 
gestive appellation  which  expresses  this  fact  in  most 
homely  terms  : quasi  herba  lediminga,  et  urinaria  dicitur  : 
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and  this  not  only  in  our  vernacular,  but  in  most  of  the 
European  tongues : quia  plus  lotii  in  vesicam  derivat 
quam  puerulis  retineatur  prcesertim  inter  dormiendum. 

At  Gottingen,  the  roots  are  roasted  and  used  instead 
of  coffee  by  the  poorer  folk  ; and  in  Derbyshire  the  juice 
of  the  stalk  is  applied  to  remove  warts.  The  flower  of 
the  Dandelion  when  fully  blown  is  named  Priest’s  Crown 
( Caput  monachi),  from  the  resemblance  of  its  naked 
receptacle  after  the  winged  seeds  have  been  all  blown 
away,  to  the  smooth  shorn  head  of  a Roman  cleric : — 

“The  Dandelion  this  : 

A college  youth  that  flashes  for  a day 
All  gold : anon  he  doffs  his  gaudy  suit, 

Touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  Bishop  grave, 

And  all  at  once  by  commutation  strange 
Becomes  a reverend  priest : and  then  how  sleek! 

How  full  of  grace  ! with  silvery  wig  at  first 
So  nicely  trimmed,  which  presently  grows  bald.’’ 


DILL. 

Cordial  waters  distilled  from  the  fragrant  herb  called 
Dill,  are,  as  every  mother  and  monthly  nurse  well 
knows,  a sovereign  remedy  for  wind  in  the  infant  • 
whilst  they  serve  equally  well  to  correct  flatulence  in 
the  grown  up  “ gourmet.”  This  highly  scented  plant 
[Anethum  graveolens ) is  of  Asiatic  origin,  growing  wild 
also  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  commonly  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  kitchen,  or  medicinal  uses. 

It  “ hath  a little  stalk  of  a cubit  high,  round,  and 
joyned,  whereupon  do  grow  leaves  very  finely  cut,  like 
to  those  of  fennel,  but  much  smaller.”  The  herb  is  of 
the  umbelliferous  order,  and  its  fruit  chemically  fur- 
nishes “anethol,”  a volatile  empyreumatic  oil  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  Anise  and  Carawav.  Virgil 
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speaks  of  the  Dill  in  his  Second  Eclogue  as  the  bene  ole  ns 
anethum,  “a  pleasant  and  fragrant  plant.”  Its  seeds 
were  formerly  directed  to  be  used  by  the  Pharmacopoeias 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Forestus  extols  them  for 
allaying  sickness  and  hiccough.  Gerard  says : “ Dill 
stayeth  the  yeox,  or  hicquet,  as  Dioscorides  has  taught.” 

The  name  Anethum  was  a radical  Greek  term,  and  the 
herb  is  still  called  Anet  in  some  of  our  country  districts. 
The  pungent  essential  oil  which  it  yields  consists  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  “carvene,”  together  with  an  oxygenated  oil. 
It  is  a “gallant  expeller  of  the  wind,  and  provoker  of 
the  terms.”  “ Limbs  that  are  swollen  and  cold  if  rubbed 
with  the  oil  of  Dill  are  much  eased,  if  not  cured 
thereby.” 

A dose  of  the  essential  oil  if  given  for  flatulent 
indigestion  should  be  from  two  to  four  drops,  on  sugar, 
or  with  a tablespoonful  of  milk.  Of  the  distilled  water 
sweetened,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  to  an 
infant. 

The  name  Dill  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  dilla, 
to  lull,  because  of  its  tranquilising  properties,  and  its 
causing  children  to  sleep.  Dioscorides  gave  the  oil  got 
from  the  flowers  for  rheumatic  pains,  and  sciatica ; also 
a carminative  water  distilled  from  the  fruit,  for  increas- 
ing the  milk  of  wet  nurses,  and  for  appeasing  the 
windy  belly-aches  of  babies.  He  teaches  that  a tea- 
spoonful  of  the  bruised  seeds  if  boiled  in  water  and 
taken  hot  with  bread  soaked  therein,  wonderfully  helps 
such  as  are  languishing  from  hardened  excrements,  even 
though  they  may  have  vomited  up  their  fteces. 

The  plant  is  largely  grown  in  the  East  Indies  where 
it  is  known  as  Soy  ah.  Its  fruit  is  used  for  flavouring 
pickles,  and  its  water  is  given  to  parturient  women. 

Drayton  speaks  of  the  Dill  as  a magic  ingredient  in  love 
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potions ; and  the  weird  gipsy,  Meg  Merrilies,  crooned  a 
cradle  song  at  the  birth  of  Harry  Bertram  in  which  it 
was  said  - 

“ Trefoil,  vervain,  John’s  wort,  Dill, 

Hinder  witches  of  their  will.” 

DOCK. 

The  term  Dock  is  botanically  a noun  of  multitude, 
meaning  originally  a bundle  of  hemp,  and  corresponding 
to  a similar  word  signifying  a dock.  It  became  in  early 
times  applied  to  a wide-spread  tribe  of  broad-leaved 
wayside  weeds.  They  all  belong  to  the  botanical  order 
of  Polygonacece,  or  “ many  kneed  ” plants  ; because,  like 
the  wife  of  Yankee  Doodle,  famous  in  song,  they  are 
“double-jointed;”  though  he,  poor  man!  expecting  to 
find  Mistress  Doodle  doubly  active  in  her  household 
duties  was,  as  the  rhyme  says,  “disappointed.”  The 
name  “Dock”  was  first  applied  to  the  Arctium  Lappa,  or 
Bur-dock,  so  called  because  of  its  seed-vessels  becoming 
frequently  entangled  by  their  small  hooked  spines  in 
the  wool  of  sheep  passing  along  by  the  hedge-rows. 
Then  the  title  got  to  include  other  broad-leaved  herbs, 
all  of  the  Sorrel  kind,  and  used  in  pottage  or  in  medicine. 

Of  the  Docks  which  are  here  recognized,  some  are 
cultivated,  such  as  Garden  Rhubarb,  and  the  Monk’s 
Rhubarb,  or  herb  Patience,  an  excellent  pot  herb ; 
whilst  others  grow  wild  in  meadows,  and  by  river  sides, 
such  as  the  round-leafed  Dock  (Rumex  obtusifolius),  the 
sharp-pointed  Dock  ( Rumex  acutus),  the  sour  Dock  (Rumex 
acetosus),  the  great  water  Dock  (Rumex  Hydrolapathum), 
and  the  bloody-veined  Dock  (Rumex  sanguineus). 

All  these  resemble  our  garden  rhubarb  more  or  less 
in  their  general  characteristics,  and  in  possessing  much 
tannin.  Most  of  them  chemically  furnish  “rumicine,”  or 
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crysopheanic  acid,  which  is  highly  useful  in  several 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  among  scrofulous  patients. 
The  generic  name  of  several  Docks  is  rurnes,  from  the 
Hebrew  rumach,  a “spear”;  others  are  called  lapathum, 
from  the  Greek  verb  lapazein,  to  cleanse,  because  they  act 
medicinally  as  purgatives. 

The  common  wayside  Dock  ( Iiumex  obtusifolius)  is  the 
most  ordinary  of  all  the  Docks,  being  large  and 
spreading,  and  so  coarse  that  cattle  refuse  to  eat  it. 
The  leaves  are  often  applied  as  a rustic  remedy  to  burns 
and  scalds,  and  are  used  for  dressing  blisters.  Likewise 
a popular  cure  for  nettle  stings  is  to  rub  them  with  a 
Dock  leaf.  A tea  made  from  the  root  was  formerly 
given  for  the  cure  of  boils,  and  the  plant  is  frequently 
called  Butter-dock,  because  its  leaves  are  put  into  use 
for  wrapping  up  butter. 

The  herb  Patience,  or  Monk’s  Rhubarb  (Humes  alpinus ), 
a Griselda  among  herbs,  may  be  given  with  admirable 
effect  in  pottage,  as  a domestic  aperient,  “loosening  the 
belly,  helping  the  jaundice,  and  dispersing  the  tympany. 
It  grows  wild  in  some  parts,  by  roadsides,  and  near 
cottages,  but  is  not  common  except  as  a cultivated  herb 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  known  as  “ Patience-dock.”  It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  the  toughest  flesh-meat,  if  boiled 
with  this  herb,  or  with  other  kindred  docks,  will  become 
quite  tender. 

Our  Garden  Rhubarb  is  a true  Dock,  and  belongs  to  the 
“ many-kneed,”  buckwheat  order  of  plants.  Its  brilliant 
colouring  is  due  to  varying  states  of  its  natural  pigment 
(chlorophyll),  in  combination  with  oxygen.  For  culinary 
purposes  the  stalk,  or  petiole  of  the  broad  leaf,  is  used. 
Its  chief  nutrient  property  is  glucose,  which  is  identical 
with  grape-sugar.  The  agreeable  taste  and  odour  of  the 
plant  are  not  brought  out  until  the  leaf  stalks  are  cooked. 
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It  came  originally  from  the  Volga,  and  has  been  grown 
in  this  country  since  1573.  The  sour  taste  of  the  stalks 
is  due  to  oxalic  acid,  or  rather  to  the  acid  oxalate  of 
potash.  This  combines  with  the  lime  elaborated  in  the 
system  of  a gouty  person  (having  an  “ oxalic  acid  ” dis- 
position), and  makes  insoluble  and  injurious  products 
which  have  to  be  thrown  off'  by  the  kidneys  as  oxalate 
crystals,  with  much  attendant  irritation  of  the  general 
system.  Sorrel  ( Rumex  acetosus ) acts  with  such  a person 
in  just  the  same  way,  because  of  the  acid  oxalate  of 
potash  which  it  contains. 

Garden  Rhubarb  also  possesses  albumen,  gum,  and 
mineral  matters,  with  a small  quantity  of  some  volatile 
essence.  The  proportion  of  nutritive  substance  to  the 
water  and  vegetable  fibre  is  very  small.  As  an  article 
of  food  it  is  objectionable  for  gouty  persons  liable  to  the 
passage  of  highly  coloured  urine,  which  deposits  lithates 
and  urates  as  crystals  after  it  has  cooled ; and  this  espe- 
cially holds  good  if  hard  water,  which  contains  lime,  is 
drunk  at  the  same  time.  Oxalate  of  lime  will  then  be 
formed,  and  will  probably  induce  a sharp  attack  of  kid- 
ney gout. 

The  round-leaved  Dock,  and  the  sharp-pointed  Dock, 
together  with  the  bloody-veined  Dock  (which  is  very 
conspicuous  because  of  its  veins  and  petioles  abounding 
in  a blood-coloured  juice),  make  respectively  with  their 
astringent  roots  a usefnl  infusion  against  bleedings  and 
fluxes  ; also  with  their  leaves  a decoction  curative  of 
several  chronic  skin  diseases. 

The  Rumex  acetosus( Sour  Dock,  or  Sorrel),  though  likely 
to  disagree  with  gouty  persons,  nevertheless  supplies  its 
leaves  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the  Soupe  aux  herbes, 
which  a French  lady  will  order  for  herself  after  a long 
and  tiring  journey.  This  Dock  further  bears  the  name 
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of  Sour  sabs,  Sour  grabs,  Soursuds,  Soursauce,  and 
Greensauce.  Because  of  their  acidity,  the  leaves  make 
a capital  dressing  with  stewed  lamb,  veal,  or  sweetbread. 
In  Ireland  they  are  eaten  with  fish,  and  with  other  alka- 
lescent foods.  For  a like  reason,  because  corrective  of 
scrofulous  deposits,  Sorrel  is  specially  beneficial  towards 
the  cure  of  scurvy.  Applied  externally  the  bruised 
leaves  will  purify  foul  ulcers.  Says  John  Evelyn  in  his 
noted  Acetaria  (1720),  “Sorrel  sharpens  the  appetite, 
assuages  heat,  cools  the  liver  and  strengthens  the  heart; 
it  is  an  antiscorbutic,  resisting  putrefaction,  and  in  the 
making  of  sallets  imparts  a grateful  quickness  to  the 
rest  as  supplying  the  want  of  oranges,  and  lemons. 
Together  with  salt  it  gives  both  the  name  and  the  relish 
to  sallets  from  the  sapidity  which  renders  not  plants 
and  herbs  only,  but  men  themselves,  and  their  conversa- 
tions pleasant  and  agreeable.  But  of  this  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  much  ! lest  while  I write  of  salts  and  sallets 
I appear  myself  insipid.” 

The  Wood  Sorrel  ( Oxalis  acetosella)  is  a distinct  plant 
from  the  Dock  Sorrel,  and  is  not  one  of  the  Polygonacea; , 
but  a geranium,  having  a triple  leaf  which  is  often 
employed  to  symbolise  the  Trinity.  Painters  of  old 
placed  it  in  the  foreground  of  their  pictures  when 
representing  the  crucifixion.  The  leaves  are  sharply 
acid  through  oxalate  of  potash,  commonly  called 
“ Salts  of  Lemon,”  which  is  quite  a misleading  name  in 
its  apparent  innocence  as  applied  to  so  strong  a poison. 
The  petals  are  bluish  coloured,  veined  with  purple. 
Formerly,  on  account  of  its  grateful  acidity,  a conserve 
was  ordered  by  the  London  College  to  be  made  from  the 
leaves  and  petals  of  Wood  Sorrel,  with  sugar  and 
orange  peel,  and  it  was  called  Conserva  lujulcv. 

The  Burdock  ( Arctium  lappa)  grows  very  commonly 
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iu  our  waste  places,  with  wavy  leaves,  and  round  heads 
of  purple  flowers,  and  hooked  scales.  From  the  seeds  a 
medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made,  and  a fluid  extract,  of 
which  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  given  three  times  a day, 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  will  materially 
benefit  certain  chronic  skin  diseases  (such  as  psoriasis), 
if  given  steadily  for  several  weeks,  or  months.  Dr. 
Reiter  of  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  says  the  Burdock  seed  has 
proved  iu  his  hands,  almost  a specific  for  psoriasis.  The 
tincture  is  of  special  curative  value  for  treating  that 
depressed  state  of  the  general  health  which  is  associated 
with  milky  phosphates  in  the  urine,  and  much  nervous 
debility.  Eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  reduced  tincture 
should  be  given  in  water  three  times  a day. 

The  root  in  decoction  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  other 
skin  diseases  of  the  scaly,  itching,  vesicular,  pimply  and 
ulcerative  characters.  The  burs  of  this  Dock  are  some- 
times called  “Cocklebuttons,”  or  “ Cucklebuttons.” 

The  Yellow  Curled  Dock  ( Bumex  crispus),  so  called 
because  its  leaves  are  crisped  at  their  edges,  grows 
freely  in  our  roadside  ditches,  and  waste  places,  as  a 
common  plant;  and  a medicinal  tincture  which  is  very 
useful  (H.)  is  made  from  it  before  it  flowers.  This  is 
of  particular  service  for  giving  relief  to  an  irritable 
tickling  cough  of  the  upper  air-tubes  and  the  throat 
when  these  passages  are  rough  and  sore,  and  sensitive 
to  the  cold  atmosphere,  with  a dry  cough  occurring  in 
paroxysms.  It  is  likewise  excellent  for  dispelling  any 
obstinate  itching  of  the  skin  ; in  which  respect  it  was 
singularly  beneficial  against  the  contagious  army  itch 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  American  war.  It  acts 
like  Sarsaparilla  chiefly,  for  curing  scrofulous  skin  affec- 
tions and  glandular  swellings.  To  be  applied  externally 
an  ointment  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  root  in  vinegar 
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until  the  fibre  is  softened,  and  by  then  mixing  the  pulp 
with  lard  (to  which  some  sulphur  is  added  at  times). 
In  all  such  cases  of  a scrofulous  sort  from  five  to  ten 
•drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a day  with  a spoonful  of  cold  water. 

Ihe  great  Water  Dock  ( liumex  hydrolapathum ) is  of 
frequent  growth  on  our  river  banks,  bearing  numerous 
green  flowers  in  leafless  whorls,  and  being  identical  with 
the  famous  Eerba  Britamica  of  Pliny.  This  name  does 
not  denote  British  origin,  but  is  derived  from  three 
Teuton  words,  hit,  to  tighten ; tan,  a tooth ; and  ica, 
loose;  thus  expressing  its  power  of  bracing  up  loose 
teeth,  and  spongy  gums.  Swedish  ladies  employ  the 
powdered  root  as  a dentifrice  ; and  gargles  prepared 
therefrom  are  excellent  for  sore  throat  and  relaxed 
uvula.  The  fresh  root  must  be  used,  as  it  quickly  turns 
yellow,  and  brown  in  the  air.  The  green  leaves  make  a 
capital  application  for  ulcers  of  the  legs.  They  possess 
considerable  acidity,  and  are  laxative.  Horace  was 
aware  of  this  fact,  as  we  learn  by  his  Sermonum,  Libr.  ii., 
JSatir  4 : — • 

“ Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 

Mytulus,  et  vites  pellent,  obstantia  conch®, 

Et  Lapathi  brevis  herba.” 


ELDER. 

“The  common  Elder,”  says  Gerard,  “groweth  every- 
where ; and  it  is  planted  about  cony  burrows,  for  the 
.shadow  of  the  conies.”  Formerly  it  was  much  cultivated 
near  our  English  cottages,  because  supposed  to  afford 
protection  against  witches.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Elder 
tree  may  be  so  often  seen  immediately  near  old  village 
houses.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  common  word 
slier  or  Idndler,  because  its  hollow  branches  were  made 
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use  of  to  blow  through  for  brightening  up  a dull  fire. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  Elder  is  Sambucas  nigra , from 
sambukee,  a sackbut,  because  the  young  branches,  with 
their  pith  removed,  were  brought  into  requisition  for 
making  the  pipes  of  this,  and  other  musical  instruments. 

Hippocrates  gave  the  bark  as  a purgative  ; and  from  his 
time  the  whole  tree  has  possessed  a medicinal  celebrity, 
whilst  its  fame  in  the  hands  of  the  herbalist  is  imme- 
morial. German  writers  have  declared  it  contains 
within  itself  a magazine  of  physic,  and  a complete  chest 
of  medicaments. 

The  leaves  when  bruised,  if  worn  in  the  hat,  or 
rubbed  on  the  face,  will  prevent  Hies  from  settling  on 
the  person.  Likewise  turnips,  cabbages,  fruit  trees,  or 
corn,  if  whipped  with  the  branches,  and  green  leaves  of 
Elder,  will  gain  an  immunity  from  all  depredations  of 
blight. 

Chemically,  the  Howers  contain  a yellow  odorous 
buttery  oil,  with  tannin  and  malates  of  potash  and  lime, 
whilst  the  berries  furnish  viburnic  acid.  On  expression 
they  yield  a fine  purple  juice,  which  proves  a useful 
laxative,  and  a resolvent  in  recent  colds. 

A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the  fresh 
inner  bark  of  the  young  branches.  This,  when  given  in 
toxical  quantities  will  induce  profuse  sweating,  and  will 
cause  asthmatic  symptoms  to  present  themselves.  When 
used  in  a diluted  form  it  is  highly  beneficial  for  reliev- 
ing the  same  symptoms,  if  they  come  on  as  an  attack  of 
illness  ; particularly  for  the  spurious  croup  of  children, 
which  wakes  them  at  night  with  a suffocative  cough  and 
wheezing.  A dose  of  four  or  five  drops,  if  given  at 
once,  and  perhaps  repeated  in  fifteen  minutes,  will 
straightway  prove  of  singular  service. 

Sir  l homas  Browne  said  that  in  his  day  the  Elder 
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had  become  a famous  medicine  for  quinsies,  sore  throats, 
and  strangulations. 

The  inspissated  juice  or  “rob”  extracted  from  the 
crushed  berries,  and  simmered  with  white  sugar,  is 
cordial,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  This  has  long  been  a 
popular  English  remedy,  taken  hot  at  bed-time,  when  a 
cold  is  caught.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  are  taken 
with  a tumblerful  of  very  hot  water.  It  promotes 
perspiration,  and  is  demulcent  to  the  chest.  Five 
pounds  of  the  fresh  berries  are  to  be  used  with  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  should  be  evaporated 
to  the  thickness  of  honey. 

Also  a capital  wine,  which  may  well  pass  for  Fron- 
tignac,  is  commonly  made  from  the  fresh  berries,  with 
raisins,  sugar,  and  spices.  When  well  brewed,  and 
three  years’  old,  it  constitutes  English  port.  “ A cup 
of  mulled  Elder  wine,  served  with  nutmeg  and  sippets 
of  toast,  just  before  going  to  bed  on  a cold  wintry  night 
is  a thing,”  as  Cobbett  said,  “ to  be  run  for.”  The  juice 
of  Elder  root,  if  taken  in  a dose  of  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls when  fasting,  acts  as  a strong  aperient,  being 
“ the  most  excellent  purger  of  watery  humours  in  the 
world,  and  very  singular  against  dropsy,  if  taken  once 
in  the  week.” 

John  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylm  (1729),  said  of  the 
Elder : “ If  the  medicinal  properties  of  its  leaves, 
bark,  and  berries,  were  fully  known,  I cannot  tell  what 
our  countrymen  could  ail,  for  which  he  might  not  fetch 
a remedy  from  every  hedge,  either  for  sickness  or 
wounds.”  “The  buds,  boiled  in  water  gruel,  have 
effected  wonders  in  a fever,”  “ and  an  extract  composed 
of  the  berries  greatly  assists  longevity.  Indeed,”— so 
famous  is  the  story  of  Neander — “ this  is  a catholicum 
against  all  infirmities  whatever.”  “The  leaves,  though 
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somewhat  rank  of  smell,  are  otherwise,  as  indeed  is  the 
entire  shrub,  of  a very  sovereign  virtue.  The  spring- 
buds  are  excellently  wholesome  in  pottage  ; and  small 
ale,  in  which  elder  dowers  have  been  infused,  are 
esteemed  by  many  so  salubrious,  that  this  is  to  be  had 
in  most  of  the  eating  houses  about  our  town. 

The  Romans  made  use  of  the  black  elder  juice  as  a 
hair  dye.  From  the  dowers  a fragrant  water  is  now 
distilled  as  a perfume  ; and  a gently  stimulating  oint- 
ment is  prepared  with  lard  for  dressing  burns  and 
scalds.  Another  ointment,  made  from  the  green  berries, 
with  camphor  and  lard,  is  ordered  by  the  London 
College  as  curative  of  piles.  “ The  leaves  of  Elder 
boiled  soft,  and  with  a little  linseed  oil  added  thereto, 
if  then  laid  upon  a piece  of  scarlet  or  a red  cloth,  and 
applied  to  piles-  as  hot  as  this  can  be  suffered,  being 
removed  when  cold,  and  replaced  by  one  such  cloth 
after  another  upon  the  diseased  part  by  the  space  of  an 
hour,  and  in  the  end  some  bound  to  the  place,  and  the 
patient  put  warm  to  bed.  This  hath  not  yet  failed  at 
the  first  dressing  to  cure  the  disease,  but  if  the  patient 
lie  dressed  twice,  it  must  needs  cure  them  if  the  first 
fail.”  The  Elder  was  named  Eldrun  and  Burke 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  now  called  Bourtree  in 
Scotland.  The  green  leaves,  if  warmed  between  two 
tiles,  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  relieve  headache. 

This  is  the  tree,  upon  which  the  legend  represents 
d udas  as  having  hanged  himself,  or  of  which  the  cross 
was  made  at  the  crucifixion.  In  Pier’s  Plowman’s  Vision 
it  is  said  : — 

“ Judas  he  japed  with  Jewen  silver, 

And  sithen  an  eller  hanged  hymselve.” 

Belonging  to  the  order  of  Caprifoliaceous  (with  leaves 
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eaten  by  goats)  plants,  the  Elder  bush  grows  to  the  size 
of  a small  tree,  bearing  many  white  flowers  in  large  flat 
umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  It  gives  off  an 
unpleasant  soporific  smell,  which  is  said  to  prove  harm- 
ful to  those  that  sleep  under  its  shade.  Our  summer  is 
not  here  until  the  Elder  is  fully  in  flower,  and  it  ends 
when  the  berries  are  ripe.  Sheep  suffering  from  the 
foot-rot,  if  able  to  get  at  the  bark  and  young  shoots  of 
an  Elder  tree,  will  thereby  cure  themselves  of  this 
affection.  The  great  Boerhaave  always  took  off  his  hat 
when  passing  an  elder  bush.  Douglas  Jerrold  once,  at 
a well-known  tavern,  ordered  a bottle  of  port  wine, 
which  should  be  “ old,  but  not  Elder.” 

The  Dwarf  Elder  ( Sambucus  ebulus)  is  quite  a different 
shrub,  which  grows  not  infrequently  in  hedges  and 
bushy  places,  Avith  a herbaceous  stem  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  It  possesses  a smell  which  is  less  aromatic 
than  that  of  the  true  Elder,  and  it  seldom  brings  its 
fruit  to  ripeness.  A rob  made  therefrom  is  actively 
purgative ; one  tablespoonful  for  a dose.  The  root, 
which  has  a nauseous  bitter  taste,  was  formerly  used  in 
dropsies.  A decoction  made  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  inner  bark  purges,  and  promotes  free  urination. 
The  leaves  made  into  a poultice  will  resolve  swellings, 
and  relieve  contusions.  The  odour  of  the  green  leaves 
will  drive  away  mice  from  granaries. 

ELECAMPANE. 

Elecampane,”  writes  William  Coles,  “is  one  of  the 
plants  whereof  England  may  boast  as  much  as  any,  for 
there  grows  none  better  in  the  world  than  in  England, 
let  apothecaries  and  druggists  say  what  they  will.”  It 
is  a tall,  stout,  downy  plant,  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  of  the  Composite  order,  with  broad  leaves,  and 
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bright,  yellow  flowers.  Campania  is  the  original  source 
of  the  plant,  which  is  called  also  Elf-wort,  and 
Elf-dock.  Its  botanical  title  is  Helenium  inula,  to 
commemorate  Helen  of  Troy,  from  whose  tears  the 
herb  was  thought  to  have  sprung,  or  whose  hands  were 
full  of  the  leaves  when  Paris  carried  her  off  from 
Menelaus.  Though  found  wild  only  seldom,  and  as  a 
local  production  in  our  copses  and  meadows,  it  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a medicinal  and  culinary 
herb.  The  name  inula  is  only  a corruption  of  the 
Greek  elenium ; and  the  herb  is  of  ancient  repute, 
having  been  described  by  Dioscorides.  An  old  Latin 
distich  thus  celebrates  its  virtues,  Enula  campana  reddit 
pmcordia  sana,  “Elecampane  will  the  spirits  sustain.” 
“Julia  Augusta,”  said  Pliny,  “let  no  day  pass  without 
eating  some  of  the  roots  of  Enula  condired,  to  help 
digestion,  and  cause  mirth.” 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  root  of  Elecampane  was  much 
employed  in  Great  Britain  as  a medicine  ; and  likewise 
it  was  candied  and  eaten  as  a sweetmeat.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  the  candy  was  sold  commonly  in  London, 
being  composed  largely  of  sugar  and  coloured  with 
cochineal.  A piece  was  eaten  each  night  and  morning 
for  asthmatical  complaints,  whilst  it  w'as  customary 
when  travelling  by  a river  to  suck  a bit  of  the  root 
against  poisonous  exhalations  and  bad  air.  The  candy 
may  be  still  had  from  our  confectioners,  but  now 
containing  no  more  of  the  plant  Elecampane,  than  there 
is  of  barley  in  barley  sugar. 

Gerard  says:  “The  flowers  of  this  herb  are  in  all  their 
bravery  during  June  and  July ; the  roots  should  be 
gathered  in  the  autumn.  The  plant  is  good  for  an  old 
cough,  and  for  such  as  cannot  breathe  freely  unless  they 
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hold  their  necks  upright ; also  it  is  of  great  value  when 
given  in  a loch,  which  is  a medicine  to  be  licked  on.  It 
voids  out  thick  clammy  humors,  which  stick  in  the 
chest  and  lungs.”  Galen  says  further  : “ It  is  good  for 
passions  of  the  huckle-bones,  called  sciatica.”  The  root 
is  thick  and  substantial,  having,  when  sliced,  a fragrant 
aromatic  odour. 

Chemically,  it  contains  a crystalline  principle,  resem- 
bling camphor,  and  called  “helenin”;  also  a starch, 
named  “ inulin,”  which  is  peculiar  as  not  being  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  and  conjointly  a volatile 
oil,  a resin,  albumen,  and  acetic  acid.  Inulin  is  allied 
to  starch,  and  its  crystallized  camphor  is  separable 
into  true  helenin  and  alantin  camphor.  The  former 
is  a powerful  antiseptic  to  arrest  putrefaction.  In 
Spain  it  is  much  used  as  a surgical  dressing,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  destructive  than  any  other  agent  to  the 
bacillus  of  cholera.  It  is  very  useful  in  fetid  ulceration 
inside  the  nostrils  ; as  likewise  in  chronic  bronchitis,  to 
diminish  expectoration. 

Also,  Elecampane  counteracts  the  acidity  of  gouty 
indigestion,  and  regulates  the  monthly  illnesses  of 
women.  The  French  use  it  in  the  distillation  of 
absinthe,  and  term  it  Vaulnee,  (run  lieu  pluntd  d'aulnes  on 
elle  se  plait.  To  make  a decoction,  half-an  ounce  of  the 
root  should  be  gently  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  From  one 
to  two  ounces  of  this  may  be  taken  three  times  in 
the  day.  Of  the  powdered  root,  from  half  to  one 
teaspoonful  may  be  given  for  a dose. 

A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  prepared  from  the 
root,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  drops  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water ; but  too 
large  a dose  will  induce  sickness.  Elecampane  is 
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specifically  curative  of  a sharp  pain  affecting  the  right 
elbow  joint,  and  recurring  dailj’  ; also  of  a congestive 
headache  coming  on  through  costiveness  of  the  lowest 
bowel.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so 
much  talk  about  the  inoculative  treatment  of  pulmonary 
consumption  by  the  cultivated  virus  of  its  special 
microbe,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  the 
helenine  of  Elecampane  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  destruc- 
tive to  the  bacillus  of  tubercular  disease. 

In  classic  times  the  poet  Horace  told  how  Fundanius 
first  taught  the  making  of  a delicate  sauce,  by  boiling 
in  it  the  bitter  Inula  (Elecampane) ; and  how  the 
Roman  stomach,  when  surfeited  with  an  excess  of  rich 
viands,  pined  for  turnips,  and  the  appetising  Enulas 
acidas  from  frugal  Campania  : — 

“ Quum  rapula  plenus 
Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas.” 


EYEBRIGHT. 

Found  in  abundance  in  summer  time  on  our  heaths,  and 
on  mountains  near  the  sea,  this  delicate  little  plant, 
the  Euphrasia  officinalis,  has  been  famous  from  earliest 
times  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  eyesight.  The 
Greeks  named  the  herb  originally  from  the  linnet, 
which  first  made  use  of  the  leaf  for  clearing  its  vision, 
and  which  passed  on  the  knowledge  to  mankind.  The 
same  Greek  word  signifies  joy  and  gladness.  The 
elegant  little  herb  grows  from  two  to  six  inches  high, 
with  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  numerous  white  or  purplish 
tiny  flowers  variegated  with  yellow.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  of  scrofula-curing  plants  ; and,  as  proved  by 
positive  experiment  (H.),  the  Eyebright  has  been 
recently  found  to  possess  a distinct  sphere  of  curative 
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action,  within  which  it  manifests  virtues  which  are  as 
unvarying  as  they  are  truly  potential.  It  acts  specifi- 
cally on  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  the 
uppermost  throat  to  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  causing, 
when  given  so  largely  as  to  he  injurious,  a profuse 
secretion  from  these  parts ; and,  if  given  of  reduced 
strength,  it  cures  the  same  troublesome  symptoms  when 
due  to  catarrh. 

An  attack  of  cold  in  the  head,  with  profuse  running 
from  the  eyes  and  nose,  may  be  aborted  straightway 
,jy  a dose  of  the  infusion  (made  with  an  ounce  of 

the  herb  to  a pint  of  boiling  water)  every  two  hours ; 
as,  likewise,  for  hay  fever.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.) 
is  made  from  the  whole  plant  with  spirit  of  wine,  of 
which  an  admirably  useful  lotion  may  be  made  together 
with  rosewater  for  simple  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with 
a bloodshot  condition  of  their  outer  coats.  Thirtv  drops 
of  the  tincture  should  be  mixed  with  a wineglassful  of 
rosewater  for  making  this  lotion,  which  may  be  used 
several  times  in  the  day. 

A hat  precise  chemical  constituents  occur  in  the 
Eyebright  beyond  tannin,  mannite,  and  glucose,  are  not 
yet  recorded.  In  Iceland  its  expressed  juice  is  put  into 
lequisition  for  most  ailments  of  the  eyes.  Likewise,  in 
Scotland,  the  Highlanders  infuse  the  herb  in  milk,  and 
employ  this  for  bathing  weak  or  inflamed  eyes.  In 
I ranee,  the  plant  is  named  Corse  lunettes;  and  in  Ger- 
many, Angen  trod. 

Old  horbals  pronounced  it  “ cephalic,  ophthalmic,  and 
good  for  a weak  memory.”  Hildamus  relates  that  it 
restored  the  sight  of  many  persons  at  the  age  of  seventy 
or  eighty  years.  “ Eyebright  made  into  a powder,  and 
then  into  an  electuary  with  sugar,  hath,  says  Culpeper, 
“ powerful  effect  to  help  and  to  restore  the  sight  decayed 
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through  years  ; and  if  the  herb  were  but  as  much  used 
as  it  is  neglected,  it  would  have  spoilt  the  trade  of  the 
spectacle  maker.” 

On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the  Eyebright  will 
succeed  best  for  eyes  weakened  by  long-continued 
straining,  and  for  those  which  are  dim  and  watery  from 
old  age.  Shenstone  declared,  “ Famed  Euphrasy  may 
not  be  left  unsung,  which  grants  dim  eyes  to  wander 
leagues  around  ” ; and  Milton  has  told  us  in  Paradise 
Lost : — 

“ To  nobler  sights 

Michael  from  Adam’s  eyes  the  film  removed, 

Then  purged  with  Euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see.” 

The  Arabians  knew  the  herb  Eyebright  under  the  name 
Adhil.  It  now  makes  an  ingredient  in  British  herbal 
tobacco,  Avhich  is  smoked  most  usefully  for  chronic 
bronchial  colds. 

Grandmother  Cooper,  a gipsy  of  note  for  skill  in 
healing,  practised  the  cure  of  inflamed  and  scrofulous 
eyes,  by  anointing  them  with  clay,  rubbed  up  with  her 
spittle,  which  proved  highly  successful.  Outside  was 
applied  a piece  of  rag  kept  wet  with  water,  in  which  a 
cabbage  had  been  boiled. 


FENNEL. 

We  all  know  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  herb  Fennel,  put 
into  sauce,  and  eaten  with  boiled  mackerel.  This 
culinary  condiment  is  made  with  Sweet  Fennel,  culti- 
vated in  our  kitchen  gardens,  and  which  is  a variety  of 
the  wild  Fennel  growing  commonly  in  England  as 
the  Finkel,  especially  on  chalky  cliffs  near  the  sea.  It 
is  then  an  aromatic  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  order,  but 
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differing  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe  in  producing  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

Botanically,  it  is  the  Anethum  fceniculim,  or  “ small 
fragrant  hay  ” of  the  Romans,  and  the  Marathron  of 
the  Greeks.  The  whole  plant  has  a warm  aromatic 
taste,  and  the  old  Greeks  esteemed  it  highly  for  pro- 
moting the  secretion  of  milk  in  nursing  mothers.  Macer 
alleged  that  the  use  of  Fennel  was  first  taught  to  man 
by  serpents.  His  classical  lines  on  the  subject  when 
translated  run  thus  : — 

“ By  eating  herb  of  Fennel,  for  the  eyes 
A cure  for  blindness  had  the  serpent  wise ; 

Man  tried  the  plant ; and,  trusting  that  his  sight 
Might  thus  be  healed,  rejoiced  to  find  him  right." 

Pliny  also  asserts  that  the  ophidia,  when  they  cast  their 
skins,  have  recourse  to  this  plant  for  restoring  then- 
sight. 

In  the  Elizabethan  age  the  herb  was  cpioted  as  an 
emblem  of  flattery;  and  Lily  wrote,  “Little  things 
catch  light  minds  ; and  fancie  is  a worm  that  feedeth 
first  upon  fennel.”  Again,  Milton  says,  in  Parculisc 
Lost  : — 

“ The  savoury  odour  blown, 

Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  Fennel.” 

The  Italians  eat  blanched  stalks  of  the  cultivated  Fen- 
nel, (which  they  call  Cartucci),  as  a salad ; and  in  Germany 
its  seeds  are  added  to  bread  as  a condiment,  much  as  we 
put  caraways  in  some  of  our  cakes.  1 lie  leaves  are 
eaten  raw  with  pickled  fish  to  correct  its  oily  indigesti- 
bility. 

Chemically,  the  cultivated  Fennel  plant  furnishes  a vol- 
atile aromatic  oil,  a fixed  fatty  principle,  sugar,  and  some 
starch  in  the  root ; also  a bitter  resinous  extract.  It  is 
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an  admirable  corrective  of  flatulence ; and  yields  an 
essential  oil,  of  which  from  two  to  four  drops  taken  on 
a lump  of  sugar  will  promptly  relieve  griping  of  the 
bowels  with  distension.  Also  a hot  infusion,  made  by 
pouring  half-a-pint  of  boiling  water  on  a teaspoonful  of 
the  bruised  seeds  will  relieve  belly  ache  in  the  infant,  if 
given  in  teaspoonful  doses  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
will  prove  an  active  remedy  in  promoting  female 
monthly  regularity,  if  taken  at  the  periodical  times,  in 
doses  of  a wineglassful  three  times  in  the  day.  Gerard 
says,  “The  green  leaves  of  the  Fennel  eaten,  or  the 
seed  made  into  a ptisan,  and  drunk,  do  fill  women’s 
brestes  with  milk  ; also  the  seed  if  drunk  asswageath 
the  wambling  of  the  stomacke,  and  breaketh  the  winde.” 
The  essential  oil  corresponds  in  composition  to  that  of 
anise,  but  contains  a special  camphoraceous  body  of  its 
own ; whilst  its  vapour  will  cause  the  tears  and  the 
saliva  to  flow.  A syrup  prepared  from  the  expressed 
juice  was  formerly  given  for  chronic  coughs. 

W.  Coles  teaches  in  Nature's  Paradise,  that  “ both  the 
leaves,  seeds,  and  roots,  are  much  used  in  drinks  and 
broths  for  those  that  are  grown  fat,  to  abate  their 
unwieldinesse,  and  make  them  more  gaunt  and  lank.” 
The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  herb,  Marathron, 
from  maraino,  to  grow  thin,  probably  embodied  the 
same  notion.  “In  warm  climates,”  said  Matthiolus, 
“ the  stems  are  cut,  and  there  exudes  a resinous  liquid, 
which  is  collected  under  the  name  of  fennel  gum.” 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  orders  “ Sweet  Fennel 
seeds,  combined  with  juniper  berries  and  caraway  seeds, 
for  making  with  spirit  of  wine,  the  ‘ compound  spirit  of 
juniper,’  which  is  noted  for  promoting  a copious  flow  of 
urine  in  dropsy.”  The  bruised  plant,  if  applied  exter- 
nally,  will  speedily  relieve  toothache  or  earache.  The 
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flower,  surrounded  by  its  four  leaves,  is  called  in  the 
South  of  England,  “ Devil  in  a bush.”  An  old  proverb 
of  ours,  which  is  still  believed  in  New  England,  says, 
that  “ Sowing  Fennel  is  sowing  sorrow.” 

A modern  distilled  water  is  now  obtained  from  the 
herb,  and  dispensed  by  the  druggist.  The  whole  herb 
has  been  supposed  to  confer  longevity,  strength  and  cour- 
age. Longfellow  wrote  a poem  about  it  to  this  effect. 

FERNS. 

Only  some  few  of  our  native  Ferns  are  known  to 
possess  medicinal  virtues,  though  they  may  all  be 
happily  pronounced  devoid  of  poisonous  or  deleterious 
properties.  As  curative  simples,  a brief  consideration 
will  be  given  here  to  the  common  male  and  female 
Ferns,  the  Royal  Fern,  the  Hart’s  Tongue,  the  Maiden- 
hair, the  common  Polypody,  the  Spleenwort,  and  the 
Wall  Rue.  Generically,  Ferns  are  termed  Filices,  from 
the  Latin  word  filum,  a thread,  because  of  their 
filamentary  fronds.  Each  of  those  now  particularized 
owes  its  respective  usefulness  chiefly  to  its  tannin ; 
while  the  few  more  specially  endowed  with  healing 
powers  yield  also  a peculiar  chemical  acid  “filicic,”  which 
is  fatal  to  worms.  In  an  old  charter,  A.D.  855,  the 
right  of  pasturage  on  the  common  Ferns  was  called 
“ fearnleswe.”  In  some  parts  of  England  Ferns  at 
large  are  known  as  “ Devil’s  brushes  ” ; and  to  bite  oft’ 
close  to  the  ground  the  first  Feni  which  appears  in  the 
Spring,  is  said,  in  Cornwall,  to  cure  toothache,  and  to 
prevent  its  return  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  common  Male  Fern  (Filix  max)  or  Shield  Fern, 
grows  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  has 
been  known  from  the  times  of  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides,  as  a specific  remedy  for  intestinal  worms, 
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particularly  the  tape  worm.  For  medicinal  purposes, 
the  green  part  of  the  rhizome  is  kept  and  dried;  this  is 
then  powdered,  and  its  oleo-resin  is  extracted  by  ether. 
The  green  fixed  oil  thus  obtained,  which  is  poisonous  to 
worms,  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  filocylic  and  filo- 
smylic  acids,  with  tannin,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar.  For 
getting  rid  of  intestinal  worms  in  the  human  subject, 
when  the  vigour  of  the  parasite  has  been  first  reduced 
by  a low  diet  for  a couple  of  days,  and  is  lying  free  from 
alimentary  matter,  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains  of  the 
powdered  root,  or  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  oleo- 
resin,  should  be  given  as  a dose  whilst  fasting ; a pur- 
gative being  said  to  assist  the  action  of  the  plant,  though 
it  is,  independently,  quite  efficacious.  The  knowledge  of 
this  remedy  had  become  lost,  until  it  was  repurchased 
in  1775  by  the  French  king,  under  the  advice  of  his 
principal  physicians,  from  a surgeon’s  widow  in  Switzer- 
land, who  employed  it  as  a secret  mode  of  cure  with 
infallible  success.  The  rhizome  should  not  be  used 
medicinally  if  more  than  a year  old.  A medicinal 
tincture  (H.)  is  now  prepared  from  the  root-stock 
with  proof  spirit,  in  the  autumn  when  the  fronds  are 
dying. 

The  young  shoots  and  curled  leaves  of  the  Male  Fern, 
which  is  distinguished  by  having  one  main  rib,  are 
sometimes  eaten  like  asparagus  ; whilst  the  fronds  make 
an  excellent  litter  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  seed  of 
this  and  some  other  species  of  Fern  is  so  minute  (one 
frond  producing  more  than  a million)  as  not  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Hence,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
the  plant  has  been  thought  to  confer  invisibility.  Thus 
Shakespeare  says,  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.,  Scene  1,  “We 
have  the  receipt  of  Fern  seed  ; we  walk  invisible.” 

Bracken  or  Brakes,  which  grows  more  freely  than 
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any  other  of  the  Fern  tribe  throughout  England,  is  the 
Filix  fcemina,  or  common  Female  Fern.  It  is  also  named 
botanically,  Pteris  aquilina,  because  the  figure  which 
appears  in  its  succulent  stem  when  cut  obliquely  across 
at  the  base,  has  been  thought  to  resemble  a spread 
eagle;  and,  therefore,  Linnaeus  termed  the  Fern  Aquilina. 
Some  call  it,  for  the  same  reason,  “ King  Charles  in  the 
oak  tree  ” ; and  in  Scotland  this  figure  is  said  to  be  an 
impression  of  the  Devil’s  foot.  Again,  witches  are 
reputed  to  detest  this  Fern,  because  it  bears  on  its 
root  the  Greek  letter  X,  which  is  the  initial  of  Christos. 

The  Bracken  grows  almost  exclusively  on  waste 
places  and  uncultivated  ground  ; or,  as  Horace  testified 
in  Roman  days,  Negledis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris.  It 
contains  much  potash  ; and  its  ashes  were  formerly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  young  tops 
of  the  plant  are  boiled  in  Hampshire  for  hogs’  food,  and 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  Hampshire  bacon  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  this  custom.  The  root  affords  much  starch,  and 
is  used  medicinally.  “For  thigh  aches”  [sciatica],  says 
an  old  writer,  “smoke  the  legs  thoroughly  with  Fern 
braken.” 

In  northern  climates  a coarse  kind  of  bread  is  made 
from  the  roots  of  the  Brake  Fern  ; whilst  in  the  south 
the  young  shoots  are  often  sold  in  bundles  as  a salad. 
(Some  writers  give  the  name  of  Ladj^  Fern,  not  to 
the  Bracken,  but  to  the  Asplenium  filix  fannina,  because 
of  its  delicate  and  graceful  foliage.)  The  Bracken  has 
branched  riblets,  and  is  more  viscid,  mucilaginous,  and 
diuretic,  than  the  Male  Fern. 

The  Royal  Fern  ( Osmunda  regalis),  grows  abundantly 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  the  stateliest  of 
Ferns  in  its  favourite  watery  haunts.  It  needs  a soil  of 
bog  earth,  and  is  incorrectly  styled  “ the  flowering 
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Fern,”  from  its  handsome  spikes  of  fructification.  One 
of  its  old  English  names  is  “ Osmund,  the  Waterman  ” ; 
and  the  white  centre  of  its  root  has  been  called  the 
heart  of  Osmund.  This  middle  part  boiled  in  some  kind 
of  liquor  was  thought  good  for  persons  wounded,  dry- 
beaten,  and  bruised,  or  that  have  fallen  from  some  high 
place.  The  name  “ Osmund  ” is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  os,  the  mouth,  or  os,  bone,  and  mundare,  to 
cleanse  ; but  others  refer  it  to  Saint  Osmund  wading  a 
river,  whilst  bearing  the  Christ  on  his  shoulders.  The 
root  or  rhizome  has  a mucilaginous  slightly  bitter  taste. 
The  tender  sprigs  of  the  plant  at  their  first  coming  are 
“ good  to  be  put  into  balmes,  oyles,  and  healing 
plasters.”  “ A conserve  of  these  buds,”  said  Dr.  Short 
of  Sheffield,  174G,  “ is  a specific  in  the  rickets  ; and  the 
roots  stamped  in  water  or  gin  till  the  liquor  becometh  a 
stiff  mucilage,  has  cured  many  most  deplorable  pains  of 
the  back,  that  have  confined  the  distracted  sufferers 
close  to  bed  for  several  weeks.”  The  mucilage  was  to  be 
rubbed  over  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  each  night  and 
morning  for  five  or  six  days  together.  Also  for  rickets, 
“ take  of  the  powdered  roots  with  the  whitest  sugar,  and 
sprinkle  some  of  this  on  the  child’s  pap,  and  on  all  his 
liquid  foods.”  “ It  maketh  a noble  remedy,”  said  Dr. 
Bowles,  “ without  any  other  medicine.”  The  actual 
curative  virtues  of  this  Fern  are  most  probably  due  to 
the  salts  of  lime,  potash,  and  other  earths,  which  it 
derives  in  solution  from  the  bog  soil,  and  from  the 
water  in  which  it  grows.  On  July  25th  it  is  specially 
dedicated  to  St.  Christopher,  its  patron  saint. 

The  Hart’s  Tongue  or  Hind’s  Tongue,  is  a Fern  of 
common  English  growth  in  shady  copses  on  moist 
banks,  it  being  the  Lingua  cervina  of  the  apothecaries, 
and  its  name  expressing  the  shape  of  its  fronds.  The 
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older  physicians  esteemed  it  as  a very  valuable  medi- 
cine ; and  Galen  gave  it  for  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  By 
reason  of  its  tannin  it  will  restrain  bleedings,  “being 
commended,”  says  Gerard,  “against  the  bloody  flux.” 
People  in  rural  districts  make  an  ointment  from  its 
leaves  for  burns  and  scalds.  It  was  formerly,  in  com- 
pany with  the  common  Maidenhair  Fern,  one  of  the 
five  great  capillary  herbs.  Dr.  Tuthill  Massy  advises 
the  drinking,  in  Bright’s  disease,  of  as  much  as  three 
half-pints  daily  of  an  infusion  of  this  Fern,  whilst 
always  taking  care  to  gather  the  young  shoots.  Also, 
in  combination  with  the  American  Golden  Seal 
(H.)  ( Hydrastis  canadensis),  the  Hart’s  Tongue  has 
served  in  not  a few  authenticated  cases  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  that  formidable  disease,  diabetes  mellitus. 
Its  distilled  water  will  quiet  any  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  and  will  stay  the  hiccough  ; it  will  likewise  help 
the  falling  of  the  palate  (relaxed  throat),  or  stop  bleed- 
ing of  the  gums  if  the  mouth  be  gargled  therewith. 

The  true  Maidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  capillus 
veneris),  of  exquisite  foliage,  and  of  a dark  crimson 
colour,  is  a stranger  in  England,  except  in  the  "West 
country.  But  we  have  in  greater  abundance  the 
common  Maidenhair  ( Asplenium  trichomanes),  which  grows 
on  old  walls,  and  which  will  act  as  a laxative  medicine ; 
whilst  idiots  are  said  to  have  taken  it  remedially,  so  as 
to  recover  their  senses.  The  true  Maidenhair  is  named 
Adiantum,  from  the  Greek  : Quod  denso  imbre  cadente  des- 
tillans  foliis  tenuis  non  insidet  humor,  “ Because  the 
leaves  are  not  wetted  even  by  a heavily  falling  shower 
of  rain.”  “ In  vain,”  saith  Pliny,  “do  you  plunge  the 
Adiantum  into  water,  it  always  remains  dry.” 

From  its  fine  hairlike  stems,  and  perhaps  from  its 
attributed  virtues  in  toilet  use,  this  Fern  has  acquired 
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the  name  of  “Our  Lady’s  Hair”  and  “Maria’s  Fern.” 
“The  true  Maidenhair,”  says  Gerard,  “ rnaketh  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  to  grow  that  is  fallen  and 
pulled  off'.”  From  this  graceful  Fern  a famous  elegant 
syrup  is  made  in  Franco  called  Capillaire,  which  is  given 
as  a favourite  medicine  in  pulmonary  catarrh.  It  is 
flavoured  with  orange  flowers,  and  acts  as  a demulcent 
with  slightly  stimulating  effects.  One  part  of  the  plant 
is  gently  boiled  with  ten  parts  of  water,  and  with  nine- 
teen parts  of  white  sugar.  Sir  John  Hill  instructed  us 
that  (as  we  cannot  get  the  true  Maidenhair  fresh  in 
England)  the  fine  syrup  made  in  France  from  their  Fern 
in  perfection,  concocted  with  pure  Nar bonne  honey,  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  thought  a trifle,  because  barley 
water,  sweetpned  with  this,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
remedies  for  a violent  cold.  But  a tea  brewed  from  our 
more  common  Maidenhair  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose for  tedious  coughs.  Its  leaves  are  sweet,  muci- 
laginous, and  expectorant,  being,  therefore,  highly 
useful  in  many  pulmonary  disorders. 

The  common  Polypody  Fern  grows  plentifully  in 
this  country  on  old  walls  and  stumps  of  trees,  in  shady 
places.  In  Hampshire  it  is  called  “ Adder’s  Tongue,” 
as  derived  from  the  word  attor,  poison.  In  Germany  it 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Virgin’s  milk,  and  is 
named  Marie  brerjue.  The  fresh  root  has  been  used 
successfully  in  decoction,  or  powdered,  for  melancholia. 
By  the  ancients  it  was  employed  as  a purgative.  Six 
drachms  by  weight  of  the  root  should  be  infused  for 
two  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  Avater,  and  given  in  two 
doses.  This  is  the  Oak  Fern  of  the  herbalists,  not  that 
of  modern  botanists  (Polypodium  dryopteris),  it  being 
held  that  such  Fern  plants  as  gretv  upon  the  roots  of 
an  oak  tree  were  of  special  medicinal  powers,  Quod 
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nascit  super  radices  quercfis  est  efficadus.  Dioscoridcs  said  : 
“ The  root  of  Polypody  is  very  good  for  chaps  between 
the  fingers.”  “ It  serveth,”  writes  Gerard,  “to  make  the 
belly  soluble,  being  boiled  in  the  broth  of  an  old  cock, 
with  beets  or  mallows,  or  other  like  things,  that  move 
to  the  stool  by  their  slipperiness.”  Parkinson  says  : “ A 
dram  or  two,  if  need  be,  of  the  powdered  dry  roots  taken 
fasting,  in  a cupful  of  honeyed  water,  worketh  gently  as 
a purge,  being  a safe  medicine,  fit  for  all  persons  and 
seasons,  which  daily  experience  confirmeth.”  “ Applied 
also  to  the  nose  it  cnreth  the  disease  called  polypus, 
which  by  time  and  sufferance  stoppeth  the  nostrils.” 

The  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  ceterach — an  Arabian 
term)  or  Finger  Fern,  grows  on  old  walls,  and  in  the 
clefts  of  moist  rocks.  It  is  also  called  Miltwaste,” 
because  supposed  to  cure  disorders  of  the  milt  or 
spleen  : — 

“ The  Finger  Fern,  which  being  given  to  swine, 

It  makes  their  milt  to  melt  away  in  fine.” 

Very  probably  this  reputed  virtue  has  mainly  become 
attributed  to  the  plant,  because  the  shape  of  its  leaf 
resembles  the  form  of  the  spleen.  “ No  herbe  maie  lie 
compared  therewith,”  says  one  of  the  oldest  Herbals, 
“ for  his  singular  virtue  to  help  the  sicknesse  or  grief 
of  the  splene.”  Pliny  ordered  : “ It  should  not  be  given 
to  "women,  because  it  bringeth  barrenness.” 

The  Wall  Rue  ( Ruta  muraria)  is  a white  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  and  is  named  by  some  Salvia  vita’.  It  is  a 
small  herb,  somewhat  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Garden 
Rue,  and  is  likewise  good  for  them  that  have  a cough, 
or  are  shortwinded,  or  be  troubled  with  stitches  in  the 
sides.  It  stayeth  the  falling  or  shedding  of  the  hair, 
and  causeth  them  to  grow  thick,  fair,  and  well  coloured. 
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This  plant  is  held  by  those  of  judgment  and  experience, 
to  be  as  effectual  a capillary  herb  as  any  whatever. 
Also,  it  helpeth  ruptures  in  children.  Matthiolus  “ hath 
known  of  divers  holpen  therein  by  taking  the  powder 
of  the  herb  in  drink  for  forty  days  together.” 

The  generic  appellations  of  the  several  species  of 
Ferns  are  derived  thus  : Aspidium,  from  aspis,  a shield, 
because  the  spores  are  enclosed  in  bosses ; Pteris,  from 
pteron , a feather,  having  feathery  fronds  ; and  Scolo- 
pendrium,  because  the  fructification  is  supposed  to 
resemble  the  feet  of  Scolopendra,  a genus  of  mydrapods. 

There  grows  in  Tartary  a singular  polypody  Fern,  of 
which  the  hairy  root  is  easily  made  to  simulate  in  form 
a small  sheep.  It  rises  above  the  ground  with  excres- 
cences resembling  a head  and  tail,  whilst  having  four 
les-like  fronds.  Fabulous  stories  are  told  about  this 
remarkable  Fern  root ; and  in  China  its  hairy  down  is 
so  highly  valued  as  a styptic  for  fresh  bleeding  cuts  and 
wounds,  that  few  families  will  be  without  it.  Dr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Loves  of  the  Plants , says  about  this  curious 
natural  production  : — 

“ It  eyes  with  mute  appeal  a distant  dam, 

And  seems  to  bleat — a vegetable  lamb.” 


FEVERFEW. 

The  Feverfew  is  actually  the  wild  Chamomile 
(Pyrethrum  Parthenium),  or  Matricaria , so  called 
because  especially  useful  for  motherhood.  Its  botanical 
name  comes  from  the  Latin  febrifugus,  putting  fever  to 
flight.  The  herb  is  a Composite  plant,  and  grows  in 
every  hedgerow,  with  numerous  small  heads  of  yellow 
flowers,  having  outermost  white  rays,  but  with  an 
upright  stem  ; whereas  that  of  the  true  garden  Chamo- 
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mile  is  procumbent.  The  whole  plant  has  a pungent 
odour,  and  is  particularly  disliked  by  bees. 

As  “ Feverfue,”  it  was  ordered,  by  the  Magi  of  old, 
“ be  pulled  from  the  ground  with  the  left  hand,  and 
the  fevered  patient’s  name  must  be  spoken  forth,  and 
the  herbarist  must  not  look  behind  him.”  Country 
persons  have  long  been  accustomed  to  make  curative 
uses  of  this  herb  very  commonly,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly throughout  England.  Its  leaves  are  feathery 
and  of  a delicate  green  colour,  being  conspicuous  even 
in  mid-winter.  Chemically,  the  Feverfew  furnishes  a 
blue  volatile  oil,  containing  a camphoraceous  stearoptin, 
and  a liquid  hydrocarbon,  together  with  some  tannin, 
and  a bitter  mucilage. 

The  essential  oil  is  medicinally  useful  for  correcting 
female  irregularities,  as  well  as  for  obviating  cold  indi- 
gestion. The  herb  is  also  known  as  “ Maydeweed,” 
because  useful  against  hysterical  distempers,  to  which 
young  women  are  subject.  Taken  generally  it  is  a 
positive  tonic  to  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems. 
The  chemists  make  a medicinal  tincture  of  Feverfew, 
the  dose  of  which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  with  a 
spoonful  of  Avater,  three  times  a day.  This  tincture,  if 
dabbed  on  the  parts  Avith  a small  sponge,  Avill  immedi- 
ately relieve  the  pain  and  sAvelling  caused  by  bites  of 
insects  or  vermin.  Feverfew  is  manifestly  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  true  Chamomilla  ( An  the  mix  nobUis), 
from  Avhich  the  highly  useful  Camomile  “ Hoavs,”  so 
commonly  employed  in  domestic  medicine,  are  obtained, 
and  its  fioAvers,  when  dried,  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
purposes.  An  infusion  of  them  made  Avith  boiling  Avater 
and  alloAved  to  become  cold,  will  allay  any  distressing 
sensitiveness  to  pain  in  a highly  nervous  subject,  and 
Avill  afford  relief  to  the  faceache  or  earache  of  a 
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dyspeptic  or  rheumatic  person.  It  is  best  calculated  to 
pacify  those  who  are  liable  to  sudden,  spiteful,  rude 
irascibility,  of  which  they  are  conscious,  but  say  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  to  soothe  fretful  children.  “ Better 
is  a dinner  of  such  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a stalled 
ox,  and  hatred  therewith. 


FIGS. 

Figs,  though  indigenous  to  Western  Asia,  have  been 
cultivated  in  most  countries  from  a remote  period,  and 
will  ripen  in  England  during  a warm  summer  if  screened 
from  north-east  winds.  The  figtree  flourishes  best  with 
us  on  our  sea  coasts,  bathed  by  the  English  Channel, 
by  reason  of  the  salt-laden  atmosphere.  Near  Gosport, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worthing,  there  are 
orchards  of  figtrees ; but  they  remain  barren  in  this 
country  as  far  as  affording  seed  to  be  raised  anew  from 
the  ripened  fruit.  The  first  figtrees  introduced  into 
England  arc  still  alive  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth,  having 
been  planted  there  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  We  call  the  Sunday  before  Easter 
“Fig  Sunday,”  probably  because  of  our  Saviour’s  quest 
of  the  fruit  when  going  from  Bethany  the  next  day. 

Only  one  kind  of  Fig  comes  to  ripeness  with  us  in 
England,  the  great  blue  Fig,  as  large  as  a Catherine 
pear.  “ It  should  be  grown,”  says  Gerard,  “ under  a hot 
wall,  and  eaten  when  newly  gathered,  with  bread, 
pepper,  and  salt ; or  it  is  excellent  in  tarts.”  This  fruit 
is  soft,  easily  digested,  and  corrective  of  strumous 
disease.  Dried  Turkey  Figs,  as  imported,  contain 
glucose  (sugar),  starch,  fat,  gum,  pcctose,  albumen, 
mineral  matter,  cellulose,  and  water.  They  are  used  by 
our  druggists  as  an  ingredient  in  confection  of  senna  for 
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a gentle  laxative  effect.  When  split  open,  and  applied 
as  hot  as  they  can  be  borne  against  gumboils,  and  similar 
suppurative  gatherings,  they  afford  ease,  and  promote 
maturation  of  the  abscess  ; and  likewise  they  will  help 
raw,  unhealthy  sores  to  heal.  The  first  poultice  of  Figs 
on  record  is  that  employed  by  King  Hezekiah  at  the 
instance  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  ordered  to  “take  a 
lump  of  Figs ; and  they  took  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  boil, 
and  the  King  recovered”  (2  Kings  xx.  7). 

AY  hen  eaten  raw,  dried  Figs  prove  somewhat  aperient, 
and  they  are  apt  to  make  the  mouth  sore  whilst 
masticating  them.  Their  seeds  operate  mechanically 
against  constipation,  though  sometimes  they  irritate  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Grocers 
prepare  from  the  pulp  of  these  foreign  dried  figs,  when 
mixed  with  honey,  a jam  called  “figuine,”  which  is 
wholesome,  and  will  prevent  costiveness  if  eaten  at 
breakfast  with  bread. 

The  pulp  of  Turkey  Figs  is  mucilaginous,  and  has 
been  long  esteemed  as  a pectoral  emollient  for  coughs, 
when  stewed  and,  added  to  ptisans,  for  catarrhal 
troubles  of  the  air  passages,  and  of  other  mucous 
canals. 

In  its  fresh  green  state  the  fruit  secretes  a milky  acrid 
juice,  which  will  destroy  warts;  this  afterwards  becomes 
saccharine  and  oily.  The  dried  Figs  of  the  shops  give 
no  idea  of  the  fresh  fruit  as  enjoyed  in  Italy  at  break- 
fast, which  then  seem  indeed  a fruit  of  paradise,  and 
which  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  grape  sugar. 
In  the  Regimen  of  the  School  of  Salerne  (eleventh  century) 
we  read : — 

" Scrofa,  tumor,  glandes,  ficus  cataplasma  sedet, 

Swines’  evil,  swellings,  kernels,  a plaster  of  figs  will  heal.” 

Barley  water  boiled  with  dried  Figs  (split  open), 
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liquorice  root,  and  raisins,  forms  the  compound  decoction 
of  barley  prescribed  by  doctors  as  a capital  demulcent ; 
and  an  admirable  gargle  for  inflamed  sore  throat  may  be 
made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  Figs  in  half-a-pint  of 
water,  which  is  to  be  strained  when  cool. 

In  the  French  codex  a favourite  pectoral  medicine  is 
composed  of  Figs,  stoned  dates,  raisins,  and  jujubes. 

The  Water  Figwort,  a common  English  plant  which 
grows  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  and  belongs  to  the  scrofula- 
curing order,  has  acquired  its  name  because  supposed  to 
cure  sores  in  the  fundament  when  applied  like  figs  as  a 
poultice.  It  further  bears  the  name  of  Water  Betony, 
under  which  title  its  curative  excellence  against  piles, 
and  for  scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck  has  been  already 
described.  The  whole  plant,  for  its  juice,  may  be 
blended  with  lard  to  be  used  as  an  ointment ; and  an 
infusion  of  the  roots,  made  with  boiling  water,  an  ounce 
to  a pint,  may  be  taken  as  a medicine — a wineglassful 
three  times  in  the  day. 

This  plant  may  be  readily  known  by  the  winged 
angles  of  its  stems,  which,  though  hollow  and  succulent, 
are  rigid  when  dead,  and  prove  very  troublesome  to 
anglers.  The  flowers  are  much  frequented  by  wasps : 
and  the  leaves  are  employed  to  correct  the  taste  of 
senna. 

FLAG  (Common). 

Our  English  water  Flags  are  true  whigs  of  the  old 
school,  and  get  their  generic  name  because  hanging  out 
their  banners  respectively  of  blue  and  yellow. 

Each  is  also  called  Iris,  as  resembling  the  rainbow 
in  beauty  of  colour.  The  land  Flag  ( Iris  versicolor)  is 
well  known  as  growing  in  swamps  and  moist  meadows, 
with  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  large  purple  heads  of 
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flowers,  bearing  petals  chiefly  dark  blue,  and  veined 
with  green,  yellow,  or  white.  The  water  Flag  (Iris 
pseudacorus)  is  similar  of  growth,  and  equally  well 
known  by  its  brilliant  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  with 
blade-like  leaves,  being  found  in  wet  places  and  water 
courses.  The  root  of  the  Blue  Flag,  or  “Dragon  Flower,'’ 
contains  chemically  an  “ oleo-resin,”  which  is  purgative 
to  the  liver  in  material  doses,  and  specially  alleviative 
against  bilious  sickness  when  taken  of  much  reduced 
strength,  by  reason  of  its  acting  as  a similar. 

A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  which  holds  this 
Iris  in  solution  ; and  if  three  or  four  drops  are  given 
immediately,  with  a spoonful  of  water,  and  the  same 
dose  is  repeated  in  half-an-hour  if  still  necessary,  an 
attack  of  bilious  vomiting,  with  sick  headache,  and  a 
film  before  the  eyes,  will  be  prevented,  or  cut  short. 
The  remedy  is,  under  such  circumstances,  a trustworthy 
substitute  for  calomel,  or  blue  pill.  Orris  powder, 
which  is  so  popular  in  the  nursery,  and  for  the  toilet 
table  with  ladies  on  account  of  its  fresh  “ violet  ” scent, 
is  made  from  the  root  of  this  Iris,  being  named  from 
the  genitive  ireos. 

The  Yellow  Flag,  or  Water  Flag,  is  called  in  the 
north,  “ Seggs.”  Its  flowers  afford  a beautiful  yellow 
dye ; and  its  seeds,  when  roasted,  can  be  used  instead 
of  coffee.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  very  acrid  when 
sniffed  up  the  nostrils,  and  causes  a copious  flow  of 
water  therefrom,  thus  giving  marked  relief  for  obstinate 
congestive  headache  of  a dull,  passive  sort.  The  root 
is  very  astringent,  and  will  check  diarrhoea  by  ts 
infusion ; also  it  is  of  service  for  making  ink.  In  the 
south  of  England  the  plant  is  named  “Levers.”  It 
contains  much  tannin. 

The  “Stinking  Flag,”  or  “Gladdon,”  or  “Roast  Beef,” 
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is  another  British  species  of  Flag,  abundant  in  southern 
England,  where  it  grows  in  woods  and  shady  places. 
Its  leaves,  when  bruised,  emit  a strong  smell  like  that 
of  carrion,  which  is  very  loathsome.  The  plant  bears 
the  appellations,  Ins  feetidissima,  Spatula  feetida,  and 
“ Spurgewort,”  having  long,  narrow  leaves,  which  stink 
when  rubbed.  Country  folk  in  Somersetshire  purge 
themselves  to  good  purpose  with  a decoction  made  from 
the  root.  The  term  “glad,”  or  “smooth,  ’ refers  to  the 
leaves ; and  the  plant  bears  flowers  of  a dull,  livid 
purple,  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  flags. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Sweet  Flag  ( Acorus  calamus), 
though  this  is  not  an  Iris,  but  belongs  botanically  to 
the  family  of  Arums.  It  grows  on  the  edges  of  lakes  and 
streams  all  over  Europe,  as  a highly  aromatic,  reedy 
plant,  with  an  erect  flowering  stem  of  yellowish  green 
colour.  Its  name  comes  from  the  Greek,  koree,  or  “pupil 
of  the  eye,”  because  of  its  being  used  in  ailments  of  that 
organ. 

Calamus  was  the  Roman  name  for  a reed ; and  formerly 
this  sweet  Flag,  by  reason  of  its  pleasant  odour  like  that 
of  violets,  was  freely  strewn  on  the  floor  of  a cathedral  at 
times  of  church  festivals,  and  in  many  private  houses 
instead  of  rushes.  The  root  is  a powerful  cordial  against 
flatulence,  and  passive  indigestion,  with  headache.  It  con- 
tains a volatile  oil,  and  a bitter  principle,  “acorin;”  so 
that  a fluid  extract  is  made  by  the  chemists,  of  which  from 
thirty  to  forty  drops  may  be  given  as  a dose,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  water,  every  half-hour  for  several 
consecutive  times.  The  candied  root  is  much  employed 
for  like  uses  in  Turkey  and  India.  It  is  sold  as  a 
favourite  medicine  in  every  Indian  Bazaar ; and  Ainslie 
says  it  is  reckoned  so  valuable  in  the  bowel  complaints 
of  children,  that  there  is  a penalty  incurred  by  every 
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druggist  who  will  not  open  his  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  sell  it  if  demanded. 

The  root  stocks  are  brought  to  this  country  from 
Germany,  being  used  by  mastication  to  clear  the  urine 
when  it  is  thick  and  loaded  with  dyspeptic  products  ; 
also  for  flavouring  beer,  and  making  snuff. 

FLAX  (LINSEED). 

The  common  Flax  plant,  from  which  we  get  our  Linseed, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the  twenty-third 
century  before  Christ,  and  having  been  cultivated  in  all 
countries  down  to  the  present  time.  But  it  is  exhausting 
to  the  soil  in  England,  and  therefore  not  favoured  in 
home  growth  for  commercial  uses.  The  seeds  come  to 
us  chiefly  from  the  Baltic.  Nevertheless,  the  plant 
( Linurn  usitatissimum ) is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our 
cornfields,  flowering  in  June,  and  ripening  its  seed  in 
September. 

The  word  “flax”  is  derived  from  Jilare,  to  spin,  or, 
filum,  a thread ; and  the  botanical  title,  linum,  is  got 
from  the  Celtic  tin  also  signifying  thread.  The  fibres 
of  the  bark  are  separated  from  the  woody  matter  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  and  they  then  form  tow,  which  is 
afterwards  spun  into  yarn,  and  woven  into  cloth.  This 
water  becomes  poisonous,  so  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
prohibited  the  washing  of  flax  in  any  running  stream. 

The  seeds  are  very  rich  in  linseed  oil,  after  expressing 
which,  the  refuse  is  oil-cake,  a well-known  fattening 
food  for  cattle.  The  oil  exists  chiefly  in  the  outer  skins 
of  the  seeds,  and  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  water, 
as  in  the  making  a linseed  poultice.  These  seeds  contain 
gum,  acetic  acid,  acetate  and  muriate  of  potash,  and 
other  salts,  with  twenty -two  parts  per  cent,  of  the  oil. 
They  were  taken  as  food  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
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Homans,  whilst  Hippocrates  knew  the  demulcent 
properties  of  linseed.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  has  long 
been  given  as  Linseed  tea  for  soothing  a sore  chest  or 
throat  in  severe  catarrh,  or  pulmonary  complaints ; 
also  the  crushed  seed  is  used  for  making  poultices. 
Linseed  oil  has  laxative  properties,  and  forms,  when 
mixed  with  lime  water,  or  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  a 
capital  external  application  to  recent  burns  or  scalds. 

Tumours  of  a simple  nature,  and  sprains,  may  be 
usefully  rubbed  with  Linseed  oil ; and  another  principal 
service  to  which  the  oil  is  put  is  for  mixing  the  paints 
of  artists.  To  make  Linseed  tea,  wash  two  ounces  of 
Linseed  by  putting  them  into  a small  strainer,  and 
pouring  cold  water  through  it ; then  pare  oft'  as  thinly 
as  possible  the  yellow  rind  of  half  a lemon ; to  the 
Linseed  and  lemon  rind  add  a quart  of  cold  water-, 
and  allow  them  to  simmer  for  an  hour-and-a-half ; 
strain  away  the  seeds,  and  to  each  half-pint  of  the  tea 
add  a teaspoonfid  of  sugar  with  some  lemon  juice,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  juice  of  one  lemon  to  each  pint  of 
tea. 

The  seeds  afford  but  little  actual  nourishment,  and 
are  difficult  of  digestion ; they  provoke  troublesome 
flatulence,  though  sometimes  used  fraudulently  for 
adulterating  pepper.  In  Dundee  a hank  of  yarn  is  worn 
round  the  loins  as  a cure  for  lumbago,  and  girls  may 
be  seen  with  a single  thread  of  yarn  round  the  head 
as  an  infallible  specific  for  tic  douloureux. 

The  Purging  Flax  ( Linum  catharticum),  or  Mill 
Mountain  ( Kamailinon ),  or  Ground  Flax,  is  a variety 
of  the  Flax  common  on  our  heaths  and  pastures.  It 
contains  a resinous,  purgative  principle,  and  is  known  to 
country  folk  as  a safe,  active  purge.  They  infuse  the 
herb  in  water,  which  they  afterwards  take  medicinally. 
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Also  a tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the  entire  fresh 
plant,  which  may  be  given  curatively  for  frequent, 
watery,  painless  diarrhoea,  two  or  three  drops  for  a dose 
with  water  every  hour  or  two  until  the  flux  is  stayed. 

FUMITORY. 

The  common  Fumitory  ( Fumaria  officinalis)  is  a small 
grey-green  plant,  bearing  well-known  little  flowers,  rose 
coloured,  and  tipped  with  purple,  whilst  standing  erect 
in  every  cornfield,  vineyard,  or  such-like  manured  place 
throughout  Great  Britain.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
Latin  farms  terror,  earth  smoke,  which  refers  either  to  the 
appearance  of  its  pretty  glaucous  foliage  on  a dewy 
summer  morning,  or  to  the  belief  that  it  was  produced 
without  seed  from  vapours  rising  out  of  the  earth.  The 
plant  continues  to  flower  throughout  the  year,  and  was 
formerly  much  favoured  for  making  cosmetic  washes  to 
purify  the  skin  of  rustic  maidens  in  the  spring  time  : — 

“ Whose  red  and  purple  mottled  flowers 
Are  cropped  by  maids  in  weeding  hours 
To  boil  in  water,  milk,  or  whey, 

For  washes  on  a holiday ; 

To  make  their  beauty  fair  and  sleek, 

And  scare  the  tan  from  summer’s  cheek.” 

In  many  parts  of  Kent  the  Fumitory  bears  the  name 
of  “ Wax  Dolls,”  because  its  rose-coloured  flowers,  with 
their  little,  dark,  purple  heads,  are  by  no  means  unlike 
the  small  waxen  toys  given  as  nurslings  to  children. 

Dioscorides  affirmed  : “The  juice  of  Fumitory,  of  that 
which  groweth  among  barley,  with  gum  arabic,  doth 
take  away  unprofitable  hairs  that  prick,  being  first 
plucked  away,  for  it  will  not  suffer  others  to  grow  in 
their  places.”  “It  helpeth,”  says  Gerard,  “in  the 
summer  time  those  that  are  troubled  with  scabs.” 
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The  whole  plant  has  a saline,  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  It  contains  “fumaric  acid,”  and  the  alkaloid 
“fumarina,”  which  are  specially  useful  for  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  skin.  A decoction  of  the  herb  makes  a 
curative  lotion  for  the  milk  crust  which  disfigures  the 
scalp  of  an  infant,  and  for  grown  up  persons  troubled 
with  chronic  eruptions  on  the  face,  or  freckles. 

The  fresh  juice  may  be  given  as  a medicine;  or  an 
infusion  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  plant  to  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  one  wineglassful  for  a dose  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  day. 

By  the  ancients  Fumitory  was  named  Capnos,  smoke : 
Claritatem  facit  inundis  oculis  delachrymationemque,  ceu 
fumus,  unde  nomen.  They  esteemed  the  herb  specially 
useful  for  dispelling  dimness  of  the  sight,  and  for  curing 
other  infirmities  of  the.  eyes. 

The  leaves,  which  have  no  particular  odour,  throw  up 
crystals  of  nitre  on  their  surface  when  cool.  The  juice 
may  be  mixed  with  whey,  and  used  as  a common  drink, 
or  as  a medicinal  beverage  for  curing  obstinate  skin 
eruptions,  and  for  overcoming  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  digestive  organs.  Dr.  Cullen  found  it  most  useful 
in  leprous  skin  disease.  The  juice  from  the  fresh  herb 
may  be  given  two  ounces  in  the  day,  but  the  virtues 
remain  equally  in  the  dried  plant.  Its  smoke  was  said 
by  the  ancient  exorcists  to  have  the  power  of  expelling 
evil  spirits.  The  famous  physician,  John  of  Milan, 
extolled  Fumitory  as  a sovereign  remedy  against  malar- 
ious fever. 


GARLIC,  LEEK,  and  ONION. 

Seeming  at  first  sight  out  of  place  among  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  yet  Garlic,  the  Leek,  and  the  Onion  are  true 
members  of  that  noble  order,  and  may  be  correctly 
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classified  together  with  the  favoured  tribe,  “Clothed  more 
grandly  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.”  They  possess 
alike  the  same  properties  and  characteristics,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  and  they  severally  belong  to  the  genus 
Allium,  each  containing  “allyl,”  which  is  a radical  rich 
in  sulphur. 

The  homely  Onion  may  be  taken  first  as  the  best 
illustration  of  the  family.  This  is  named  technically 
Allium  cepa,  from  cep,  a head  (of  bunched  florets  which 
it  beai’s).  Lucilius  called  it  Flebile  cape,  because  the 
pungency  of  its  odour  will  provoke  a flow  of  tears  from 
the  eyes.  As  Shakespeare  says,  in  Taming  of  the 
Shrew: — 

“Mine  eyes  smell  onions; 

I shall  weep  anon.” 

The  Egyptians  were  devoted  to  Onions,  which  they 
ate  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  They  were  given  to  swear  by  the  Onion  and 
Garlic  in  their  gardens.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  during 
the  building  of  the  pyramids  nine  tons  of  gold  were 
spent  in  buying  onions  for  the  workmen.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  Egypt  the  Onion  is  sweet  and  soft ; 
whereas,  in  other  countries  it  grows  hard,  and  nauseous, 
and  strong. 

Baw  Onions  contain  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  alkaline  earthy  salts,  phosphoric  and  acetic 
acids,  with  phosphate  and  citrate  of  lime,  starch,  free 
uncrystallized  sugar,  and  lignine.  The  fresh  juice  is 
colourless,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  red.  A 
syrup  made  from  the  juice  with  honey  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  old  phlegmatic  persons  in  cold  weather, 
when  their  lungs  are  stuffed,  and  the  breathing  is 
hindered. 

Raw  Onions  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  and  promote 
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perspiration,  insomuch,  that  a diet  of  them,  with  biead, 
has  many  a time  cured  dropsy  coming  on  through  a chill 
at  first,  or  from  exposure  to  cold.  They  contain  the 
volatile  principle,  “sulphide  of  allyl,  which  is  aciid 
and  stimulating.  If  taken  in  small  quantities,  Onions 
quicken  the  circulation,  and  assist  digestion ; but  when 
eaten  more  prodigally  they  disagree. 

In  making  curative  Simples,  the  Onion  (and  Garlic) 
should  not  be  boiled,  else  the  volatile  essential  oil,  on 
which  its  virtues  chiefly  depend,  will  escape  during  the 
process. 

The  principal  internal  effects  of  the  Onion,  the  Leek, 
and  Garlic,  are  stimulation  and  warmth,  so  that  they 
are  of  more  salutary  use  when  the  subject  is  of  a cold 
temperament,  and  when  the  vital  powers  are  feeble, 
than  when  the  body  is  feverish,  and  the  constitution 
ardently  excitable.  “They  be  naught,”  says  Gerard, 
“for  those  that  be  cholericke ; but  good  for  such  as  are 
replete  with  raw  and  phlegmatick  humors.”  V ous  tous 
qui  etes  gros,  et  gras,  et  lymphatiques,  avec  I’estomac  paresseux , 
mangez  I’oignon  era  ; e’est  pour  vous  que  le  bon  Dieu  I’a  fait. 

Onions,  when  eaten  at  night  by  those  who  are  not 
feverish,  will  promote  sleep,  and  induce  perspiration. 
The  late  Frank  Buckland  confirmed  this  statement.  He 
said,  “ I am  sure  the  essential  oil  of  Onions  has  soporific 
powrers.  In  my  own  case  it  never  fails.  If  I am  much 
pressed  with  vrork,  and  feel  that  I am  not  disposed  to 
sleep,  I eat  two  or  three  small  Onions,  and  the  effect  is 
magical.”  The  Onion  has  a very  sensitive  organism,  and 
absorbs  all  morbid  matter  that  corfies  in  its  vray.  During 
our  last  epidemic  of  cholera  it  puzzled  the  sanitary 
inspectors  of  a northern  town  why  the  tenants  of  one 
cottage  in  an  infected  row  were  not  touched  by  the 
plague.  At  last  some  one  noticed  a net  of  onions 
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hanging  in  the  fortunate  house,  and  on  examination  all 
these  proved  to  have  become  diseased.  But  whilst 
welcoming  this  protective  quality,  the  danger  must  be 
remembered  of  eating  an  onion  which  shows  signs  of 
decay,  for  it  cannot  be  told  what  may  have  caused  this 
distemper. 

"W  hen  sliced,  and  applied  externally,  the  raw  Onion 
serves  by  its  pungent  and  essential  oil  to  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  to  redden  the  skin  of  the  particular 
surface  treated  in  this  way ; very  usefully  so  in  the  case 
of  an  unbroken  chilblain,  or  to  counteract  neuralgic 
pain  ; but  in  its  crude  state  the  bull)  is  not  emollient  or 
demulcent.  If  employed  as  a poultice  for  ear-ache,  or 
broken  chilblains,  the  Onion  should  be  roasted,  so  as  to 
modify  its  acrid  oil.  When  there  is  a constant  and 
painful  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  ear,  or  where 
an  abscess  is  threatened,  with  pain,  heat,  and  swelling, 
a hot  poultice  of  roasted  Onions  will  be  found  very 
useful,  and  will  mitigate  the  pain.  The  juice  of  a sliced 
raw  Onion  is  alkaline,  and  will  quickly  relieve  the  acid 
venom  of  a sting  from  a wasp,  or  bee,  if  applied 
immediately  to  the  part. 

A tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  large,  red,  strong 
Onions  for  medicinal  purposes.  As  a warming  expec- 
torant in  chronic  bronchitis,  or  asthma,  or  for  a cold 
which  is  not  of  a feverish  character,  from  half  to  one 
teaspoonful  of  this  tincture  may  be  given  with  benefit 
three  or  four  times  in  the  day  in  a wineglassful  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  milk.  Likewise,  a jorum  ( i.e .,  an  earthen 
bowl)  of  hot  Onion  broth  taken  at  bed  time,  serves 
admirably  to  soothe  the  air  passages,  and  to  promote 
perspiration  after  the  first  feverish  stage  of  catarrh  or 
influenza  has  passed  by.  To  make  this,  peel  a large 
Spanish  Onion,  and  divide  it  into  four  parts ; then  put 
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them  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  cold  water;  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  quite  tender ; next  pour  all 
into  a bowl  which  has  been  made  hot,  dredging  a little 
pepper  over ; and  let  the  porridge  be  eaten  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  taken. 

The  allyl  and  sulphur  in  the  bulbs,  together 
with  their  mucilaginous  parts,  relieve  the  sore  mucous 
membranes,  and  quicken  perspiration,  whilst  other 
medicinal  virtues  are  exercised  at  the  same  time  on  the 
animal  economy. 

Provings  have  been  made  by  medical  experts  of  the 
ordinary  red  Onion  in  order  to  ascertain  what  its  toxical 
etFects  are  when  pushed  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  Onions,  Leeks,  or  Garlic,  when 
taken  immoderately,  induce  melancholy  and  depression, 
with  severe  catarrh.  They  dispose  to  sopor,  lethargy, 
and  even  insanity.  The  immediate  symptoms  are 
extreme  watering  of  the  eyes  after  frequent  sneezing, 
confusion  of  the  head,  and  heavy  defluxion  from  the 
nose,  with  pains  in  the  throat  extending  to  the  ears ; in 
a word,  all  the  accompaniments  of  a bad  cold,  sneezings, 
laciymation,  pains  in  the  forehead,  and  a hoarse,  hacking 
cough.  These  being  the  effects  of  taking  Onions  in  a 
harmful  quantity,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when 
the  like  morbid  symptoms  have  arisen  spontaneously 
from  other  causes,  as  from  a sharp  catarrh  of  the  head 
and  chest,  then  modified  forms  of  the  Onion  are  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  them  on  the  law  of  similars,  so  that 
a cure  is  promptly  produced.  On  which  principle  the 
Onion  porridge  is  a scientific  remedy,  as  food,  and  as 
physic,  during  the  first  progress  of  a catarrhal  attack ; 
and  pari  passu  the  medicinal  tincture  of  the  red  Onion 
may  be  likewise  curatively  given. 
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Spanish  Onions,  which  are  imported  into  this  country 
in  the  winter,  are  sweet  and  mucilaginous.  A peasant 
in  Spain  will  munch  an  onion  just  as  an  English  labourer 
eats  an  apple. 

At  the  present  day  Egyptians  take  onions,  roasted, 
and  each  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  small  bits  of  baked 
meat,  and  slices  of  an  acid  apple,  which  the  Turks  call 
kebobs.  With  this  sweet  and  savoury  dish  they  are  so 
delighted,  that  they  trust  to  enjoy  it  in  paradise.  The 
Israelites  were  ready  to  return  to  slavery  and  brick- 
making  for  their  love  of  the  onion ; and  we  read  that 
Hecamedes  presented  some  of  the  bulbs  to  Patrochus, 
in  Homer,  as  a regala. 

A clever  paraphrase  of  the  word  Onion  may  be  read 
in  the  lines  : — 

“ Charge  ! Stanley,  charge  ! On  ! Stanley,  on  ! 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

If  I had  been  in  Stanley’s  place 
When  Marmion  urged  him  to  the  chase, 

In  me  you  quickly  would  descry 

What  draws  a tear  from  many  an  eye.” 

For  inflamed  and  protruding  piles,  raw  Onion  pulp, 
made  by  bruising  the  bulb,  if  kept  bound  to  the  parts 
by  a compress,  and  renewed  as  needed,  will  afford  certain 
relief. 

The  Garlic  ( Allium  sativum \ which  was  first  culti- 
vated in  English  gardens  in  1540,  takes  its  name  from 
gar,  a spear  ; and  leac,  a plant,  either  because  of  its 
sharp  tapering  leaves,  or  perhaps  as  “ the  war  plant,”  by 
reason  of  its  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities  for 
those  who  do  battle.  It  is  known  also  to  many  as 
“Churls  treacle,”  from  being  regarded  by  rustics  as  a 
treacle,  or  antidote  to  the  bite  of  any  venomous  reptile. 

The  bulb,  consisting  of  several  combined  cloves,  is 
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stimulating,  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Its  active  properties  depend  on  an  essential  oil  which 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  distillation.  A medicinal 
tincture  is  made  (H.)  with  spirit  of  wine,  of  which 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops  may  be  taken  in  water 
several  times  a day.  Garlic  proves  useful  in  asthma, 
whooping-cough,  and  other  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
chest.  For  an  adult,  one  or  more  cloves  may  be  taken 
at  a time.  The  odour  of  the  bulb  is  very  diffusible. 

When  bruised  and  mixed  with  lard,  it  makes  a most 
useful  opodeldoc  to  be  rubbed  in  for  irritable  spines  or 
indolent  scrofulous  tumours  or  gout,  until  the  skin 
surface  becomes  red  and  glowing.  If  employed  thus  over 
the  chest  (back  and  front)  of  a child  with  whooping- 
cough,  it  proves  eminently  helpful. 

Raw  Garlic,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  reddens  it,  and 
the  odour  sniffed  into  the  nostrils  will  revive  an  hyster- 
ical sufferer.  It  formed  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
“Four  thieves  vinegar,”  which  was  adopted  so  suc- 
cessfully at  Marseilles  for  protection  against  the  plague, 
when  prevailing  there.  This  originated  with  four 
thieves,  who  confessed  that,  whilst  protected  by  the 
liberal  use  of  aromatic  vinegar  during  the  plague,  they 
plundered  the  dead  bodies  of  its  victims  with  complete 
security.  Or,  according  to  another  explanation  of  the 
name,  an  old  tract,  printed  in  1749,  testifies  that  one, 
Richard  Forthave,  who  lived  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
invented  and  sold  a vinegar  which  had  such  a run  that 
he  soon  grew  famous,  and  that  his  surname  became 
thus  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  is  related  that  during  a former  outbreak  of  infectious 
fever  in  Somer’s  Town  and  St.  Giles’s,  the  French  priests, 
who  constantly  used  garlic  in  all  their  dishes,  visited  the 
worst  cases  in  the  dirtiest  hovels  with  impunity,  while 
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the  English  clergy,  who  were  similarly  engaged,  but  who 
did  not  eat  onions  in  like  fashion,  caught  the  infection 
in  many  instances,  and  fell  victims  to  the  disease. 

F or  toothache  and  earache,  a clove  of  Garlic  stripped 
of  its  skin,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a suppository,  if 
thrust  in  the  ear  of  the  aching  side,  will  soon  assuage 
the  pain.  If  introduced  into  the  lower  bowel,  it  will 
help  to  destroy  thread  worms,  and  when  swallowed  it 
abolishes  round  worms. 

As  a condiment,  it  undoubtedly  aids  digestion  by 
stimulating  the  circulation,  with  a consequent  increase 
of  saliva  and  gastric  juice.  The  juice  from  the  bulbs 
can  be  employed  for  cementing  broken  glass  or  china, 
by  means  of  its  mucilage. 

Dr.  Bowles,  a noted  English  physician  of  former 
times,  made  use  of  Garlic  with  much  success  as  a 
secret  remedy  for  asthma.  He  concocted  a preserve 
from  the  boiled  cloves  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  to  be 
kept  in  an  earthen  jar.  The  dose  was  a bulb  or  two 
with  some  of  the  syrup,  each  morning  when  fasting. 

Garlic  emits  the  most  acrimonious  smell  of  all  the 
onion  tribe.  When  leprosy  prevailed  in  this  country, 
Garlic  was  a prime  specific  for  its  relief,  and  as  the 
victims  had  to  “pil,”  or  peel  their  own  garlic,  they  were 
nicknamed  “ Pil  Garlics,”  and  hence  it  came  about  that 
anyone  shunned  like  a leper  had  this  epithet  applied 
to  him.  Stow  says,  concerning  a man  growing  old  : 
“ He  will  soon  be  a peeled  garlic  like  myself.” 

The  strong  penetrating  odour  and  taste  of  this 
plant,  though  offensive  to  most  English  palates,  are 
much  relished  by  Russians,  Poles,  and  Spaniards,  and 
especially  by  the  Jews.  But  the  Greeks  detested 
Garlic.  It  is  true  the  Attic  husbandmen  ate  it  from 
remote  times,  probably  in  part  to  drive  away  by  its 
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odour  venomous  creatures  from  assailing  them  ; but 
persons  who  partook  of  it  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
temples  of  Cybele,  says  Athemeus ; and  so  hated  was 
garlic,  that  to  have  to  eat  it  was  a punishment  for  those 
that  had  committed  the  horridest  crimes.  Horace, 
among  the  Romans,  was  made  ill  by  eating  garlic  at  the 
table  of  Maecenas ; and  afterwards  (in  his  third  Epocle) 
lie  reviled  the  plant  as,  Cicutis  allium  nocentiuu,  “ Garlic 
more  poisonous  than  hemlock.”  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
has  thus  spiritedly  translated  the  passage  : — 

“ If  his  old  father’s  throat  any  impious  sinner, 

Has  cut  with  unnatural  hand  to  the  bone, 

Give  him  garlick — more  noxious  than  hemlock— at  dinner  ; 

Ye  gods  ! what  strong  stomachs  the  reapers  must  own  ! ” 

The  singular  property  is  attributed  to  Garlic,  that  if 
a morsel  of  the  bulb  is  chewed  by  a man  running  a race, 
it  will  prevent  his  competitors  from  getting  ahead  of 
him.  Hungarian  jockeys  sometimes  fasten  a clove  of 
garlic  to  the  bits  of  their  racers  : and  it  is  said  that  the 
horses  which  run  against  those  thus  baited,  fall  back 
the  moment  they  smell  the  offensive  odour.  If  a leg  of 
mutton,  before  being  roasted,  has  a small  clove  of  garlic 
inserted  into  the  knuckle,  and  the  joint  is  afterwards 
served  with  haricot  beans  (soaked  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  being  boiled),  it  is  rendered  doubly  delicious.  In 
Greece,  snails  dressed  with  garlic  are  now  a favourite  dish. 

As  an  instance  of  lunar  influences  (which  undoubtedly 
affect  our  bodily  welfare),  it  is  remarkable  that  if  garlic 
is  planted  when  the  moon  is  in  the  full,  the  bulb  will 
be  round  like  an  onion,  instead  of  being  composed,  as 
it  usually  is,  of  several  distinct  cloves. 

Homer  says  it  was  to  the  virtues  of  the  Yellow  Garlic 
(Moly  ?)  Ulysses  owed  his  escape  from  being  changed  by 
Circe  into  a pig,  like  each  of  his  companions. 
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Concerning  the  cure  of  nervous  headache  by  Garlic 
(and  its  kindred  medicinal  herb  Asafceticla),  an  old  charm 
reads  thus:— 

“ Give  onyons  to  Saynt  Cutlake, 

And  Garlycke  to  Saynt  Cyryake  ; 

If  ye  will  shun  the  headake, 

Ye  shall  have  them  at  Queenhyth.” 

The  Leek  ( Allium  porrium ) bears  an  Anglo-Saxon 
name  corrupted  from  Porleac,  and  it  is  also  called  the 
Porret.  It  was  first  made  use  of  in  England  during 
1562.  This  was  a food  of  the  poor  in  ancient  Egypt,  as 
is  shown  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  Pyramids, 
whence  was  derived  the  phrase,  “to  eat  the  Leek”;  and 
its  loss  was  bewailed  by  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  Desert.  It  was  said  bv  the  Romans  to  be 
prolific  of  virtue,  because  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo, 
longed  after  leeks.  The  Welsh,  who  take  them  much, 
are  observed  to  be  very  fruitful.  They  dedicate  these 
plants  to  St.  David,  on  whose  day,  March  1st,  in  640, 
the  Britons  (who  were  known  to  each  other  by  wearing 
in  their  caps,  at  the  inspiration  of  St.  David,  some 
leeks  plucked  in  a garden  near  the  field  of  action) 
gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Saxons. 

The  bulb  contains  some  sulphur,  and  is,  in  its  raw 
state,  a stimulating  expectorant.  Its  juice  acts  ener- 
getically on  the  kidneys,  and  dissolves  the  calculous 
formations  of  earthy  phosphates  which  frequently  form 
in  the  bladder. 

For  chilblains,  chapped  hands,  and  sore  eyes,  the 
juice  of  a leek  squeezed  out,  and  mixed  with  cream, 
has  been  found  curative.  Old  Tusser  tells  us,  in  his 
Husbandry  for  March: — 

“ Now  leeks  are  in  season,  for  pottage  full  good, 

That  spareth  the  milch  cow,  and  purgeth  the  blood.” 
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and  a trite  proverb  of  former  times  bids  us: — 

“ Eat  leeks  in  Lide  [March]  and  ramsons  in  May, 

Then  all  the  year  after  physicians  can  play.” 

(Ramsons,  or  the  Wild  Garlic  ( Allium  ursinum).  is 
broad  leaved,  and  grows  abundantly  on  our  moist 
meadow  banks,  with  a strong  smell  of  onions  when  its 
leaves  are  bruised.  It  is  perennial,  having  egg-shaped 
or  lance-like  leaves,  whilst  bearing  large,  pearly- white 
blossoms  with  acute  petals.  The  name  is  the  plural  of 
“ Ramse,”  or  “ Ram,”  which  signifies  strong-smelling,  or 
rank.  And  the  plant  is  also  called  “ Buck  Rams,”  or 
“Buck  Rampe,”  in  allusion  to  its  spadix  or  spathe. 
“The  leaves  of  Ramsons,”  says  Gerard,  “are  stamped 
and  eaten  with  fish,  even  as  we  do  eat  greene  sauce 
made  with  sorrell.”) 

Leeks  were  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Emperor 
Nero,  that  his  subjects  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of 
“ Porrophagus.”  He  took  them  with  oil  for  several 
days  in  each  month  to  clear  his  voice,  eating  no  bread 
on  those  days.  Un  reme.de  d'Empereur  ( Neron ) pour  se 
debarrasser  d’un  rhume, — et  de  commbe  pour  attendre  le 
meme  but — -fut  envelopper  un  oignon  dans  une  feuille  de  chou 
et  le  faire  cuire  sous  la  cendre  ; puis  I’ecrasser,  le  reduire  <:n 
pulpe , le  mettre  dans  une  tasse  de  lait,  ou  une  decoction 
chaucle  de  redisse ; se  coucher ; et  se  tenir  chaudement,  au 
besoin  recidiver  matin  et  soir. 

A “ Herby  ” pie,  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  is  made  of 
leeks  and  pilchards,  or  of  nettles,  pepper  cress,  parsley, 
mustard,  and  spinach,  with  thin  slices  of  pork.  That 
“ lovers  live  by  love,  as  larks  by  leeks,”  is  an  old 
saying ; and  in  the  classic  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  reference  is  made  to  the  beautiful  emerald 
green  which  the  leaves  of  the  leek  exhibit.  “ His 
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eyes  were  as  green  as  leeks.”  In  Cymertha,  among 
the  Welsh  farmers,  and  in  some  other  districts  of 
South  Wales,  it  is  a neighbourly  custom  to  attend  on  a 
certain  day  and  plough  the  land  of  a poor  proprietor 
whose  means  are  limited — each  bringing  with  him  one 
or  more  leeks  for  making  the  soup  or  broth. 

The  Schalot,  or  Eschalotte,  is  another  variety  of  the 
onion  tribe,  which  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  found  it  growing  at  Ascalon.  Old 
writers  called  it  the  “ barren  onion.”  And  Chives 
{Allium  schomoprasim)  are  an  ever  green  perennial  herb 
of  the  onion  tribe,  having  only  a mild,  alliaceous 
flavour. 

Again,  as  a most  common  plant  in  all  our  hedge- 
rows, is  found  the  Poor  Man’s  Garlic,  or  Sauce-alone 
(Erisymum  alliaria),  a somewhat  coarse  and  most  ordi- 
nary member  of  the  onion  tribe,  which  goes  also  by 
the  names  of  “ Jack  by  the  hedge  ” and  “ Garlick- 
wort,”  and  belongs  to  the  cruciferous  order  of  plants. 
When  bruised,  it  gives  out  a strong  smell  of  garlic, 
and  when  eaten  by  cows  it  makes  their  milk  taste 
powerfully  of  onions. 

This  herb  grows  luxuriantly,  bearing  green,  shining, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  headpieces  of  small,  white- 
flowering bunches.  It  was  named  “ Saucealone,”  from 
being  eaten  in  the  Springtime  with  meat,  whilst 
having  so  strong  a flavour  of  onions,  that  it  served 
alone  of  itself  for  sauce.  Perhaps  (says  Dr.  Prior)  the 
title  “ Jack  by  the  hedge  ” is  derived  from  “jack,”  or 
“ jakes,”  an  old  English  word  denoting  a privy,  or  house 
of  office,  and  this  in  allusion  to  the  fetid  smell  of  the 
plant,  and  the  usual  place  of  its  growth. 

When  gathered  and  eaten  with  boiled  mutton,  after 
having  been  first  separately  boiled,  it  makes  an  excellent 
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vegetable,  if  picked  as  it  approaches  the  flowering 
state.  Formerly  this  herb  was  highly  valued  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  and  was  thought  a most  desirable  pot 
herb. 

(The  Erysimum  officinale  (Hedge  Mustard)  and  the 
Vervain  I Verbena)  make  Count  Matttei’s  empirical  nos- 
trum Febrifur/o : but  this  Erysimum  is  not  the  same 
plant  as  the  Jack  by  the  hedge.) 

GOOSEBERRY. 

The  Gooseberry  ( Riles  grossularia ) gets  its  name  from 
kriisbar,  which  signifies  a cross,  in  allusion  to  the  triple 
spine  of  the  fruit  or  berry,  which  is  commonly  cruci- 
form. 

Frequently  the  shrub,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  the  Currant  (if ibes),  grows  wild  in  the 
hedges  and  thickets  of  our  Eastern  counties,  bearing 
then  only  a small,  poor  berry,  and  not  supposed  to  be 
of  native  origin 

In  East  Anglia  it  is  named  Fabe,  Feap,  Thape,  or 
Theab  berry,  probably  by  reason  of  a mistake  which 
arose  through  an  incorrect  picture.  The  Melon,  in  a 
well-known  book  of  Tabernaemontanus,  was  figured  to 
look  like  a large  gooseberry,  and  was  headed,  Ffebe. 
And  this  name  was  supposed  by  some  wiseacre  to  be 
that  of  the  gooseberry,  and  thus  became  attached  to 
the  said  fruit.  Loudon  thinks  it  signifies  Feverberry, 
because  of  the  cooling  properties  possessed  by  the 
gooseberry  ; but  this  is  scarcely  probable. 

In  Norfolk,  the  green,  unripe  fruit  is  called  Thape, 
and  the  schoolboys  in  that  county  well  know  thape  pic, 
made  from  green  gooseberries.  The  French  call  the 
fruit  Groseille,  and  the  Scotch,  Grosert.  - It  contains, 
chemically,  citric  acid,  pectose,  gum,  sugar,  cellulose, 
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albumen,  mineral  matter,  and  water.  The  quantity  of 
flesh-forming  constituents  is  insignificant.  Its  pectose, 
under  heat,  makes  a capital  jelly. 

In  this  country,  the  Gooseberry  was  first  cultivated  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  grows  better  in 
Great  Britain  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  moist 
climate.  The  original  fruit  occurred  of  the  hairy  sort, 
like  Esau,  as  the  Uva  ciispa  of  Fuschius,  in  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  reign  ; and  there  are  now  red,  white,  and 
yellow,  cultivated  varieties  of  the  berry. 

When  green  and  unripe,  gooseberries  are  employed 
in  a sauce,  together  with  bechamel,  and  aromatic  spices, 
this  being  taken  with  mackerel  and  other  rich  fish,  as  an 
acid  corrective  condiment.  Also,  from  the  juice  of  the 
green  fruit,  “ which  cureth  all  inflammations,”  may  be 
concocted  an  excellent  vinegar. 

Gooseberry-fool,  which  comes  to  our  tables  so  accept- 
ably in  early  summer,  consists  of  the  unripe  fruit — 
fouU  (that  is,  crushed  or  beaten  up)  with  cream  and 
milk. 

The  voiing  and  tender  leaves  of  the  shrub,  if  eaten 
raw  in  a salad,  drive  forth  the  gravel.  And  from  the 
red  gooseberry  may  be  prepared  an  excellent  light  jelly 
which  is  beneficial  for  sedentary,  plethoric,  and  bilious 
subjects.  This  variety  of  the  fruit,  whether  hairy  or 
smooth,  is  grown  largely  in  Scotland,  but  in  France  it 
is  little  cared  for. 

The  yellow  Gooseberry  is  richer  and  more  vinous  of 
taste,  suiting  admirably,  when  of  the  smooth  sort,  for 
making  gooseberry  wine,  which  is  choice,  sparkling,  and 
wholesome,  such  as  that  with  which  Goldsmith’s  popular 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  used  to  regale  Farmer  Flamborough 
and  other  guests,  having  “ lost  neither  the  recipe  nor 
the  reputation.” 
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Gooseberry  shows  are  held  annually  in  Lancashire, 
and  excite  keen  competition  ; but  after  exhibition,  the 
successful  berries  are  “ topped  and  tailed,’’  so  as  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  being  shown  elsewhere.  Southey, 
in  The  Doctor , speaks  of  an  obituary  notice  in  a former 
Manchester  newspaper,  of  a man  who  “ bore  a severe 
illness  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  was  much  esteemed 
among  gooseberry  growers.”  Prizes  are  given  for 
the  biggest  and  heaviest  berries,  which  are  produced 
with  immense  pains  as  to  manuring,  and  the  growth  of 
cool  chickweed  around  the  roots  of  the  bushes. 

A berry  weighing  as  much  as  thirty-seven  pennyweight 
has  been  exhibited ; and  a story  is  told  of  a Middleton 
weaver,  who,  when  a thunder  storm  was  gathering,  lay 
awake  as  if  for  his  life,  and  at  the  first  patter  of  rain 
against  the  window  panes,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his 
gooseberry  bushes  with  his  bed  quilt.  Green  goose- 
berries will  help  to  abate  the  strange  longings  which 
sometimes  beset  pregnant  women. 

In  Devon  the  rustics  call  gooseberries  Deberries, 
and  in  Sussex  they  are  familiarly  known  to  village  lads 
as  Goosegogs. 

An  Irish  cure  for  warts,  is  to  prick  them  with  a 
gooseberry  thorn  passed  through  a wedding  ring. 

GOOSEFOOT. 

Among  Curative  Simples,  the  Goosefoot,  or  Chenopod 
tribe  of  British  plants,  contributes  two  useful  herbs,  the 
Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus  (Good  King  Henrv),  and  the 
Chenopodium  vulvaria  (Stinking  Goosefoot). 

This  tribe  derives  its  distinctive  title  from  the  Greek 
words,  cheen,  a goose  ; and  pons,  a foot,  in  allusion  to  the 
resemblance  borne  by  its  leaves  to  the  webbed  members 
of  that  waddling  bird  which  raw  recruits  are  wont  to 
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bless  for  their  irksome  drill  of  the  goose-step.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  be  said  that  goosegrease,  got  from 
the  roasted  bird,  is  highly  emollient,  and  very  useful  in 
clysters  ; it  also  proves  easily  emetic. 

The  Goosefoot  herbs  are  common  weeds  in  most 
temperate  climates,  and  grow  chiefly  in  salt  marshes,  or 
on  the  sea-shore.  Other  plants  of  this  tribe  are  esculent 
vegetables,  as  the  Spinach,  Beet,  and  Orach.  They  all 
afford  “soda”  in  abundance. 

The  Good  King  Henry  (Goosefoot)  grows  abundantly  in 
waste  places  near  villages,  being  a dark  green,  succulent 
plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  thickish  arrow-shaped 
leaves,  which  are  cooked  as  spinach,  especially  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  sometimes  called  Blite,  from  the  Greek 
bliton,  insipid  ; and,  as  Evelyn  says,  in  his  Acetaria,  “ it 
is  well  named,  being  insipid  enough.” 

Why  this  Goosefoot  has  been  named  “ Good  King 
Henry,”  or,  “Good  King  Harry,”  is  a disputed  point. 
Dodoeus  says  the  appellation  was  given  to  distinguish 
the  plant  from  another,  a poisonous  one,  called 
Malus  Henricus,  “ Bad  Henry.”  Other  authors  have 
referred  it  to  our  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  his  sore  legs, 
for  which  the  leaves  were  applied  as  a remedy : but  this 
idea  does  not  seem  of  probable  correctness.  The  sub- 
stantive title,  Henricus,  is  more  likely  derived  from 
“ heinrick,”  an  elf  or  goblin,  as  indicating  certain 
magical  virtues  in  the  herb. 

It  is  further  known  as  English  Marquery,  or  Mercury, 
and  Allgood,  the  latter  from  a conceit  of  the  rustics 
that  it  will  cure  all  hurts  ; “ wherefore  the  leaves  are 
now  a constant  plaster  among  them  for  every  green 
wound.”  It  bears  small  flowers  of  sepals  only,  and  is 
grown  by  cottagers  as  a pot  herb.  The  young  shoots, 
peeled  and  boiled,  may  be  eaten  as  asparagus,  and  are 
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gently  laxative.  The  leaves  are  often  made  into  broth, 
being  applied  also  externally  bv  country  folk  to  heal 
old  ulcers ; and  the  roots  are  given  to  sheep  having  a 
cough. 

Both  here  and  in  Germany,  this  Goosefoot  is  used  for 
feeding  poultry,  and  it  has  hence  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  Fat-hen. 

The  term,  English  Mercury,  has  been  given  because 
of  its  excellent  remedial  qualities  against  indigestion, 
and  bears  out  the  proverb:  “Be  thou  sick  or  whole, 
put  mercury  in  thy  koole.”  Poultices  made  from  the 
herb  are  applied  to  cleanse  and  heal  chronic  sores, 
which,  as  Gerard  teaches,  “they  do  scour  and  mundify.” 
Certain  writers  associate  it  with  our  good  King  Henry 
the  Sixth. 

There  is  made  in  America,  from  an  allied  plant,  the 
oak-leaved  Goosefoot  ( Chenopodium  glaucum),  or  from  the 
aphis  which  infests  it,  a medicinal  tincture  used  for 
expelling  round  worms. 

The  Stinking  Goosefoot , called  therefore,  Vulvaria, 
grows  often  on  roadsides  in  England,  and  is  known  as 
Dog’s  Orach.  It  is  of  a dull,  glaucous,  or  greyish- 
green  aspect,  and  invested  with  a greasy  mealiness 
which  when  touched  exhales  a very  odious  and  enduring 
smell  like  that  of  stale  salt  fish,  this  being  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  dogs,  though  swine  refuse  the 
plant.  It  has  been  found  very  useful  in  hysteria, 
the  leaves  being  made  into  a conserve  with  sugar  ; 
or  Dr.  Fuller’s  famous  Eleduarium  hystericum  may 
be  compounded  by  adding  forty-eight  drops  of  oil 
of  amber  ( Oleum  succini)  to  four  ounces  of  the  con- 
serve. Then  a piece  of  the  size  of  a chestnut  should  be 
taken  when  needed,  and  repeated  more  or  less  often  as 
required.  But  the  herb  will  be  found  odoris  virosi 
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intolerabilis,  with  a stink  which  remains  long  on  the 
hands  after  touching  it.  The  whole  plant  is  sprinkled 
over  with  the  white,  pellucid  meal,  and  contains  much 
“ trimethylamine.”  Its  ashes  yield  potash  freely.  The 
title,  Orach,  given  to  the  Stinking  Goosefoot,  a simple 
of  a “most  ancient,  fish-like  smell,”  and  to  others  of  the 
same  tribe,  is  a corruption  of  aurum,  gold,  because 
their  seeds  were  supposed  to  cure  the  ailment  known 
popularly  as  the  “yellow  jaundice.”  They  afford  no 
nutriment,  and,  therefore,  each  bears  the  name,  atnplex 
— a,  not,  trepliein,  to  nourish  : — 

“ Atriplicem  tritum  cum  nitro,  melle,  et  aceto 
Dicunt  appositum  calidum  sedare  podagram 
Ictericis  dicitque  Galenus  tollere  morbum 
Illius  semen  cum  vino  ssepius  haustum.” 

“ With  vinegar,  honey  and  salt — the  orach 
Made  hot,  and  applied,  cures  a gouty  attack  : 

Whilst  its  seeds  for  the  jaundice,  if  mingled  with  wine, 

As  Galen  has  said — are  a remedy  fine.” 

“Orach  is  cooling,”  says  Evelyn,  “and  allays  the 
pituit  humors.”  “ Being  set  over  the  fire,  neither  this 
nor  the  lettuce  needs  any  other  water  than  their  own 
moisture  to  boil  them  in.” 

G00SEGRASS. 

The  medicinal  Goosegrass  ( Galium  aparine ),  which  is 
a highly  useful  curative  Simple,  springs  up  luxuriantly 
about  fields  and  waste  places  in  most  English  dis- 
tricts. It  belongs  to  the  Rubiaceous  order  of  plants, 
all  of  which  have  a root  like  madder,  affording  a red 
dye.  This  hardy  goosegrass  climbs  courageously  by 
its  slender,  hairy  stems  through  the  dense  vegetation 
of  our  hedges,  into  open  daylight,  having  sharp,  serrated 
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leaves,  and  producing  small  white  flowers,  “ pearking 
on  the  tops  of  the  sprigs.”  It  is  one  of  the  Bedstraw 
tribe,  and  bears  a number  of  popular  titles — such  as, 
Cleavers,  Clithers,  Robin  run  in  the  grass,  Burweed, 
Loveman,  and  Gooseherriff. 

Its  stalks  and  leaves  are  covered  with  little  hooked 
bristles,  which  attach  themselves  to  passing  objects, 
and  by  which  it  fastens  itself  in  a ladder-like  manner  to 
adjacent  shrubs,  so  as  to  push  its  way  upwards  in  the 
hedgerows. 

It  has  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  Beggars’  lice, 
from  clinging  so  closely  to  the  garments  of  passers  by, 
as  well  as  because  the  small  burs  resemble  these  dis- 
gusting vermin  ; also  it  is  known  to  some  as  Harriff, 
or  Erriff,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ hedge  rife,”  a 
tax-gatherer  or  robber,  because  it  plucks  the  wool  from 
sheep  as  they  pass  through  a hedge. 

The  botanical  name,  Aparine,  bears  the  same  meaning, 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  verb,  apairo,  to  lay  hold 
of.  The  generic  term,  Galium , comes  from  the  Greek 
word  gala,  milk,  which  the  herb  was  formerly  employed 
to  curdle,  instead  of  rennet. 

The  flowers  of  this  Bedstraw  bloom  towards  August, 
about  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a 
legend  says  they  first  burst  into  blossom  at  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  Children  style  the  Galium  aparine  Whip 
tongue,  and  Tongue-bleed,  making  use  of  it  in  play 
to  draw  blood  from  their  tongues. 

This  herb  has  a special  curative  reputation  with 
reference  to  cancerous  growths  and  allied  tumours. 
For  open  cancers  an  ointment  is  made  from  the  leaves 
and  stems  wherewith  to  dress  the  ulcerated  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  is 
given  internally.  Dr.  Tuthill  Massy  avers  that  it  often 
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effects  a cure  in  from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  advises 
that  the  decoction  shall  be  drank  regularly  afterwards 
in  the  Springtime. 

Dr.  Quinlan,  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Dublin, 
successfully  employed  poultices  made  with  the  fresh 
juice,  and  applied  three  times  in  the  day,  to  heal 
chronic  ulcers  ou  the  legs.  Its  effects,  he  says,  in  the 
most  unhopeful  cases,  were  decisive  and  plain  to  all. 

He  gave  directions  that  whilst  a bundle  of  ten  or 
twelve  stalks  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  this  bundle 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  of  about  half-an-inch  long, 
by  a pair  of  scissors  held  in  the  right  hand.  The. 
segments  are  then  to  be  bruised  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar,  and  applied  in  the  mass  as  a poultice  beneath 
a bandage. 

Dr.  Thornton,  in  his  excellent  Herbal  (1810),  says: 
“ After  some  eminent  surgeons  had  failed,  he  ordered 
the  juice  of  Cleavers,  mixed  with  linseed,  to  be 
applied  to  the  breast,  in  cases  of  supposed  cancer  of 
that  part,  with  a teaspoonful  of  the  juice  to  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning  whilst  fasting,  by  which  plan, 
after  a short  time,  he  dispersed  very  frightful  tumours 
in  the  breast.” 

The  herb  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  three 
distinct  acids — the  tannic  acid  (of  galls),  the  citric 
acid  (of  lemons),  and  the  special  rubichloric  acid  of 
the  plant. 

“ In  cancer,”  says  Dr.  Bojme,  “ five  fluid  ounces  of 
the  fresh  juice  of  the  plant  are  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day,  whilst  constantly  applying  the  bruised  leaves  or 
their  ointment  to  the  sore.” 

Some  of  our  leading  druggists  now  furnish  curative 
preparations  made  from  the  fresh  herb.  These  include 
the  succus  or  juice,  to  be  swallowed  ; the  decoction,  to 
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be  applied  as  a lotion  ; and  the  ointment,  for  curativ  e 
external  use.  Both  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  juice 
of  this  Goosegrass  constitutes  one  of  the  Spring  juices 
taken  by  country  people  for  scorbutic  complaints.  And 
not  only  for  cancerous  disease,  but  for  many  other  foul, 
illconditioned  ulcers,  whether  scrofulous  or  of  the 
scurvy  nature,  this  Goosegrass  has  proved  itself  of  the 
utmost  service,  its  external  application  being  at  all  times 
greatly  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of  juice,  or  of  a 
decoction  made  from  the  whole  herb. 

By  reason  of  its  acid  nature,  this  herb  is  astringent, 
and  therefore  of  service  in  some  bleedings,  as  well  as 
in  diarrhoea,  and  for  obesity. 

Gerard  writes : “ The  herb,  stamped  with  swine’s 
grease,  waste th  away  the  kernels  by  the  throat ; and 
women  do  usually  make  pottage  of  cleavers  with  a 
little  mutton  and  oatmeal,  to  cause  leanness,  and  to 
keep  them  from  fatness.” 

Dioscorides  reported  that : “ Shepherds  do  use  the 
herb  to  take  hairs  out  of  the  milk,  if  any  remain 
therein.” 

Considered  generally,  the  Galium  aparine  exercises 
acid,  astringent,  and  diuretic  effects,  whilst  it  is  of 
special  value  against  cancerous  sores,  as  already 
declared ; being  curative  also  of  psoriasis,  eczema, 
lepra,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases.  The  dose  of  the 
authorised  officinal  juice  is  from  one  to  two  teaspoon- 
fuls, and  from  five  to  twenty  grains  of  the  prepared 
extract. 

From  the  Yellow  Bedstraw  ( Galium  verum),  which  is 
abundant  on  dry  banks  chiefly  near  the  sea,  and  which 
may  be  known  by  its  diminutive,  puffy  stems,  and  its 
small  golden  flowers,  closely  clustered  together  in  dense 
panicles,  “ an  ointment,”  says  Gerard,  “ is  made  which 
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is  good  for  anointing  the  weary  traveller.”  This  is,  par 
excellence,  the  Bedstraw  of  our  Lady,  who  gave  birth  to 
her  son,  says  the  legend,  in  a stable,  with  nothing  but 
wild  flowers  for  the  bedding. 

Thus,  in  the  old  Latin  hymn,  she  sings  right 
sweetly  : — 

“ Lectum  stravi  tibi  soli : dormi,  nate  bellule  ! 

Stravi  lectum  foeno  molli : dormi,  mi  animule  ! 

Ne  quid  desit  sternam  rosis  : sternam  foenum  violis, 
Pavimentum  hyacinthis  ; et  praesepe  liliis.” 

“ Sleep,  sweet  little  babe,  on  the  bed  I have  spread  thee ! 
Sleep,  fond  little  life,  on  the  straw  scattered  o’er! 

’Mid  the  petals  of  roses,  and  pansies  I ’ve  laid  thee, 

In  crib  of  white  lilies  ; blue  bells  on  the  floor.” 

GRAPES  (see  also  VINE). 

Grapes,  the  luscious  and  refreshing  fruit  of  the  vine, 
possess  certain  medicinal  properties  and  virtues  which 
give  them  a proper  place  among  Herbal  Simples.  The 
name  Vine  comes  from  mere,  to  twist,  being  applied 
with  reference  to  the  twining  habits  of  the  parent 
stock. 

The  fruit  consists  of  pulp,  stones,  and  skin.  Within 
the  pulp  is  contained  the  grape  sugar,  which  differs  in 
some  respects  chemically  from  cane  sugar,  and  which 
is  taken  up  straightway  into  our  circulation  when  eaten, 
without  having  to  be  changed  slowly  by  the  saliva,  as  is 
the  case  with  cane  sugar.  Therefore  it  happens  that 
the  grape  sugar  warms  and  fattens  speedily,  with  a 
quick  repair  of  waste,  when  the  strength  and  the 
structures  are  consumed  by  fever,  grapes  then  being 
most  grateful  to  the  sufferer.  But  they  do  not  suit 
inflammatory  subjects  at  other  times,  or  gouty  persons 
at  any  time,  equally  with  cane  sugar,  which  has  to 
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undergo  slower  chemical  conversion  before  it  furnishes 
heat  and  sustenance.  And  in  this  respect,  grape  sugar 
closely  resembles  the  glucose,  or  sweet  principle  of 
honey. 

The  fruit  also  contains  a certain  quantity  of  “ fruit 
sugar,”  which  is  chemically  identical  -with  cane  sugar. 

The  important  ingredients  of  grapes  are  sugar  (grape 
and  fruit),  gum,  tannin,  bitartrate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alum,  iron, 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  tartaric,  citric, 
racemic,  and  malic  acids,  some  albumen,  and  azotized 
matters,  with  water. 

But  the  wine  grower  is  glad  to  see  his  must  deposit 
the  greater  part  of  these  chemical  ingredients  in  the 
“ tartar,”  a product  much  disliked,  and  therefore  named 
Sal  Tartan,  or  Hell  Salt ; and  Cremor  Tartan,  Hell 
Scum  (Cream  of  Tartar). 

In  Italy,  the  vine  furnishes  oil  as  well  as  wine,  this 
being  extracted  from  the  grape  stones,  and  reckoned 
superior  to  any  other  sort,  whether  for  the  table  or  for 
purposes  of  lighting.  It  has  no  odour,  and  burns 
without  smoke.  The  stones  also  yield  volatile 
essences,  which  are  developed  by  crushing,  and  which 
give  bouquet  to  the  several  wines,  whilst  the  skin 
affords  colouring  matter  and  tannin,  of  more  or  less 
astringeney. 

Grapes  supply  but  little  actual  nutritious  matter  for 
building  up  the  solid  structures  of  the  body  ; they  act 
as  gentle  laxatives  ; though  their  stones,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  vine,  are  astringent.  These  latter  were  formerly 
employed  to  stop  bleedings,  and  when  dried  and  pow- 
dered, for  arresting  dysentery  in  cattle. 

In  Egypt  the  leaves  are  used,  when  young  and  tender, 
for  enveloping  balls  of  hashed  meat,  at  good  tables.  The 
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sap  of  the  vine,  named  lacri/ma,  “a  tear,”  is  an  excellent 
application  to  weak  eyes,  and  for  specs  of  the  cornea. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  which  is  verjuice,  (as  well 
as  that  of  the  wild  crabapple),  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  ancients,  and  is  still  in  good  repute  for  applying  to 
bruises  and  sprains. 

When  taken  in  any  quantity,  Grapes  act  freely  on  the 
kidneys,  and  promote  a flow  of  urine.  The  vegetable 
acids  of  the  fruit  become  used  up  as  such,  and 
neutralised  in  the  system  by  combining  with  the 
earthy  salts  found  therein,  and  they  pass  off  in  the 
urine  as  alkaline  carbonates.  With  full-blooded, 
excitable  persons,  grapes  in  any  quantity  are  apt  to 
produce  palpitation,  and  to  quicken  the  circulation  for 
a time.  Also  with  persons  of  slow  and  feeble  energies, 
having  a languid  digestion  (and  especially  if  there  be 
a predisposition  to  acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach), 
grapes  are  apt  to  disagree.  They  send  their  glucose 
straightway  into  the  circulation  combined  with  acids 
found  in  the  stomach,  and  create  considerable  distress 
of  heartburn  and  dyspepsia.  “ Thus,”  says  Dr.  King 
Chambers,  “ is  generated  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
parent  of  gout,  and  of  all  its  hideous  crew.”  But  other- 
wise, with  a person  in  good  health,  and  not  given  to 
gout  or  rheumatism,  grapes  are  an  excellent  food  for 
supplying  warmth  as  combustion  material,  by  their 
ready-made  sugar ; whilst  the  essential  flavours  of  the 
fruit  are  cordial,  and  whilst  a surplus  of  the  glucose 
serves  to  form  fat  for  storage. 

What  is  known  as  the  Grape-cure,  is  pursued  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhinc,  and  else- 
where— the  sick  person  being  ordered  to  eat  from  three 
to  six  pounds  of  grapes  a day.  But  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  sugar  and  acids  in  the  various  kinds  of 
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grapes,  have  important  practical  bearings  on  the  results 
obtained,  determining  whether  wholesome  purgation 
shall  follow,  or  whether  tonic  and  fattening  effects  shall 
be  produced.  In  the  former  case,  sufferers  from  sluggish 
liver  and  torpid  biliary  functions,  with  passive  local 
congestions,  will  benefit  most  by  taking  the  grapes  not 
fully  ripe,  and  not  completely  sweet ; whilst  in  the 
latter  event,  those  invalids  will  gain  special  help  from 
ripe  and  sweet  grapes,  who  require  quick  supplies  of 
animal  heat  and  support  to  resist  rapid  waste  of  tissue, 
as  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lungs,  or  mucous  catarrh  of 
the  bowels. 

After  losses  of  blood,  and  in  allied  states  of  exhaustion, 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  gi'ape-cure  are  often 
strikingly  exhibited.  Formerly,  the  German  doctors 
kept  their  patients,  when  under  this  mode  of  cure, 
almost  entirely  without  other  food.  But  it  is  now 
found  that  light,  wholesome  nourishment,  properly 
chosen,  and  taken  at  regular  times,  even  with  some 
moderate  allowance  of  Bordeaux  wine,  may  be  allowed 
in  useful  conjunction  with  the  grapes.  Children  do  not, 
as  a rule,  bear  the  grape-cure  well.  One  sort  of  grape, 
the  Bourdelas,  or  Yerjus,  being  intensely  sour  when 
green,  is  never  allowed  to  ripen,  but  its  large  berries 
are  made  to  yield  their  acid  juice  for  use  instead  of 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  in  sauces,  drinks,  and  medicinal 
preparations. 

A vinegar  poultice,  applied  cold,  is  an  effectual 
remedy  for  sprains  and  bruises,  and  will  arrest  the 
progress  of  scrofulous  enlargements  of  bones.  It  may 
be  made  with  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  or  with  the  addition 
of  bread  crumb.” — Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica , 1794. 

“ Other  fruits  may  please  the  palate  equally  well,  but 
it  is  the  proud  prerogative  of  the  kingly  grape  to 
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minister  also  to  the  mind.  ’ It  served  to  provide  one 
of  the  earliest  offerings  to  the  Deity,  seeing  that 
“ Bread  and  wine  were  brought  forth  to  Abraham  by 
Melchisedec,  the  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God.” 

The  A ine  (litis  vinifera ) was  almost  always  to  the 
front  in  the  designs  drawn  by  the  ancients.  Thus, 
miniatures  and  dainty  little  pictures  were  originally 
encircled  with  representations  of  its  foliage,  and  we  still 
name  such  small  exquisite  illustrations,  “ vignettes,” 
from  the  French  word,  vigne. 

The  large  family  of  Muscat  grapes  get  their  dis- 
tinctive title  not  because  of  any  flavour  of  musk 
attached  to  them,  but  because  the  berries  are  particu- 
larly attractive  to  flies  (muscce),  a reason  which  induced 
the  Romans  to  name  this  variety,  Vitis  apiaiia. 

In  Portugal,  grape  juice  is  boiled  down  with  quinces 
into  a sort  of  jam — the  progenitor  of  all  marmalades — 
these  getting  their  name  from  the  Portuguese  word, 
■marmelo,  a quince. 

The  original  grape  vine  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  >Sea. 

If  eaten  to  excess,  especially  by  young  persons,  grapes 
will  make  the  tongue  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  sore,  just  as  honey  often  acts.  For  this  reason, 
both  grapes  and  honey  do  good  to  the  affection  known 
as  thrush,  with  sore  raw  mouth,  and  tongue  in 
ulcerative  white  patches,  coming  on  as  a derangement 
of  the  health. 

HAWTHORN  (Whitethorn). 

The  Hawthorn,  or  Whitethorn,  is  so  welcome  year  by 
year  as  a harbinger  of  Summer,  by  showing  its  wealth 
of  sweet-scented,  milk-white  blossoms,  in  our  English 
hedgerows,  that  every  one  rejoices  when  the  Mayflower 
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comes  into  bloom.  Its  brilliant  haws,  or  fruit,  later 
on,  are  a botanical  advance  on  the  blackberry  and  wild 
raspberry,  which  belong  to  the  same  natural  ordei . 
It  has  promoted  itself  to  the  possession  of  a single 
carpel  or  seed  vessel  to  each  blossom,  producing  a 
separate  fruit,  this  being  a stony  apple  in  miniature. 

But  the  word  “haw”  is  misapplied,  because  it  really 
means  a “ hedge,  and  not  a fruit ; whilst  “ hips,  which 
are  popularly  connected  with  “ haws,  ’ are  the  fruit- 
capsules  of  the  wild  Dog-rose.  Haws,  when  dried,  make 
an  infusion  which  will  act  on  the  kidneys. 

The  Hawthorn  bush  was  chosen  by  Henry  the  Seventh 
for  his  device,  because  a small  crown  from  the  helmet 
of  Richard  the  Third  was  discovered  hanging  thereon. 
In  some  districts  it  is  called  Hazels,  Hazels,  and  Halves; 
and  in  many  country  places  the  villagers  believe  that 
the  blossom  of  the  Hawthorn  still  bears  the  smell  of 
the  great  plague  of  London.  It  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  scathless — a tree  too  sacred  to  be  touched. 

The  Hawthorn  is  also  named  Whitethorn,  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  rind ; and  Quickset  from  its 
growing  in  a hedge  as  a “ quick  ” or  living  shrub,  when 
contrasted  with  a paling  of  dead  wood.  An  old  English 
name  for  the  buds  of  the  Hawthorn  when  just  expand- 
ing, was  Ladies’  Meat,  and  in  Sussex  it  is  called  the 
Bread  and  Cheese  tree. 

The  flowers  are  fertilised  for  the  most  part  by  carrion 
insects,  and  a certain  undertone  of  decomposition  may 
be  detected  (says  Grant  Allen)  by  keen  nostrils  in  the 
scent  of  the  Mayflower.  It  is  this  curious  element,  in 
what  seems  otherwise  a pure  and  delicious  perfume, 
which  attracts  the  meat-eating  insects,  or  rather  those 
insects  which  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  out  their  larvae 
in  decaying  animal  matter.  The  meat-fly  comes  first 
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abroad  just  at  the  time  when  the  Mayblossom  breaks 
into  bloom. 

A Greek  bride  was  sometimes  decked  with  a sprig  of 
Hawthorn,  as  emblematic  of  a flowery  future,  with 
thorns  intermingled.  It  is  supposed  that  “ the  Jewes 
maden,”  for  our  Saviour,  “ a croune  of  the  branches  of 
Albespyne,  that  is,  Whitethorn,  that  grew  in  the  same 
garden,  and  therefore  hath  the  Whitethorn  many 
vertues.”  Its  botanical  name  is  Cratcegus. 

HEMLOCK  and  HENBANE. 

The  Spotted  Hemlock  ( Conium  maculatum),  and  the 
sickly-smelling  Henbane  ( Hyoscyamus  niger),  are  plants 
of  common  wild  growth  throughout  England,  especially 
the  former,  and  are  Avell  known  to  everyone  familiar 
with  our  Herbal  Simples.  But  each  is  so  highly  nar- 
cotic as  a medicine,  and  yet  withal  so  safely  useful 
externally  to  allay  pain,  as  well  as  to  promote  healing, 
that  their  outward  remedial  forms  of  application  must 
not  be  overlooked  among  our  serviceable  herbs. 
Nevertheless,  for  internal  administration,  these  herbs 
lie  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  domestic  uses,  except 
in  the  hands  of  a doctor. 

The  Hemlock  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  frequent 
growth  in  our  hedges  and  roadsides,  with  tall,  hollow 
stalks,  powdered  blue  at  the  bottom,  whilst  smooth  and 
splashed  about  with  spotty  streaks  of  a reddish  purple. 
It  possesses  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  garden  carrot, 
but  feathery  and  more  delicately  divided. 

In  Kent  and  Essex,  the  Hemlock  is  called  Ivecksies, 
and  the  stalks  are  spoken  of  as  Hollow  Ivecksies. 

Botanically,  it  bears  the  name  of  Conium  maculatum 
(spotted),  the  first  of  these  words  coming  from  the 
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Greek,  konos,  a top,  and  having  reference  to  the  giddi- 
ness which  the  juice  of  hemlock  causes  toxically  in  the 
human  brain.  The  unripe  fruit  of  this  plant  possesses 
its  peculiar  medicinal  properties  in  a greater  degree 
than  any  other  part,  and  the  juice  expressed  therefrom 
is  more  reliably  medicinal  than  the  tincture  made  with 
spirit  of  wine,  from  the  whole  plant. 

Soil,  situation,  and  the  time  of  year,  materially 
affect  the  potency  of  Hemlock.  Socrates  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  poisoned  by  a potion  of  its  juice. 
The  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  if  put  into  a small  bag. 
and  steeped  in  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes,  and 
then  applied  hot  to  a gouty  part,  will  quickly  relieve 
the  pain  ; also,  they  will  help  to  soften  the  hard  con- 
cretions which  form  about  gouty  joints.  If  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  Hemlock  is  evaporated  to  a thick  syrup,  arid 
mixed  with  lanoline  (the  fat  of  sheep’s  wool),  to  make  an 
ointment,  it  will  afford  wonderful  relief  to  severe  itching 
within  and  around  the  fundament ; but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  applied. 

Conium  plasters  were  formerly  employed  to  dry  up 
the  breast  milk,  and  are  now  found  of  service  to  subdue 
palpitations  of  the  heart. 

An  extract  of  Hemlock,  blended  with  potash,  is  kept 
by  the  chemists,  to  be  mixed  with  boiling  water,  for 
inhalation  to  ease  a troublesome  spasmodic  cough,  or  an 
asthmatic  attack.  In  Russia  and  the  Crimea,  this  plant 
is  so  inert  as  to  be  edible ; whereas  in  the  South  of 
Europe  it  is  highly  poisonous. 

Chemically,  the  toxic  action  of  Hemlock  depends  on 
its  alkaloids,  “ coniine,”  and  “methyl-coniine.  ’ 

lor  inhalation  to  subdue  whooping-cough,  three  or 
four  grains  of  the  extract  should  be  mixed  with  a pint 
of  boiling  water  in  a suitable  inhaler,  so  that  the 
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medicated  vapour  may  be  inspired  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils. 

To  make  a Hemlock  poultice,  when  the  fresh  plant 
cannot  be  procured,  mix  an  ounce  of  powdered  hem- 
lock leaves  (from  the  druggist)  with  three  ounces  of 
linseed  meal;  then  gradually  add  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water  whilst  constantly  stirring. 

Herb  gatherers  sometimes  mistake  the  wild  Cicely 
( Myrrhis  odorata)  for  the  Hemlock  ; but  this  Cicely  has 
a furrowed  stem  without  spots,  and  is  hairy,  with  a 
highly  aromatic  flavour.  The  bracts  of  Hemlock,  at  the 
base  of  the  umbels,  go  only  half  way  round  the  stem. 
The  rough  Chervil  is  also  spotted,  but  hairy,  and  its 
stem  is  swollen  below  each  joint.  Under  proper  medical 
advice,  the  extract  and  the  juice  of  Hemlock  may  be 
most  beneficially  given  internally  in  cancer,  and  as  a 
nervine  sedative. 

The  Black  Henbane  grew  almost  everywhere  about 
England,  in  Gerard’s  day,  by  highways,  in  the  borders 
of  fields,  on  dunghills,  and  in  untoiled  places.  But  now 
it  has  become  much  less  common  as  a rustic  herb  in 
this  country.  We  find  it  occasionally  in  railway  cut- 
tings, and  in  rubbish  on  waste  places,  chiefly  on  chalky 
ground,  and  particularly  near  the  sea.  The  plant  is 
rather  large,  and  dull  of  aspect,  with  woolly  sea-green 
leaves,  and  bearing  bell -shaped  flowers  of  a lurid, 
creamy  colour,  streaked  and  spotted  with  purple.  It 
is  one  of  the  Night-shade  tribe,  having  a heavy,  oppres- 
sive, sub-fetid  odour,  and  being  rather  clammy  to  the 
touch.  The  herb  is  also  called  Hogsbean,  and  its 
botanical  name,  Hyosci/am us,  signifies  “the  bean  of  the 
hog,”  which  animal  eats  it  with  impunity,  though  to 
mankind  it  is  a poisonous  plant. 

“To  wash  the  feet,”  said  Gerard,  “ in  a decoction  of 
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Henbane,  as  also  the  often  smelling  to  the  flowers, 
causeth  sleep.”  Similarly  famous  anodyne  necklaces 
were  made  from  the  root,  and  were  hung  about  the 
necks  of  children  to  prevent  fits,  and  to  cause  an  easy 
breeding  of  the  teeth.  From  the  leaves  also  was  pre- 
pared a famous  sorcerer’s  ointment. 

The  herb  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Celsus.  Internally,  it  should  only 
be  prescribed  by  a physician,  and  is  then  of  special  use 
for  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  to  allay  maniacal 
excitement,  as  well  as  to  subdue  spasm. 

The  fresh  leaves  crushed,  and  applied  as  a poultice, 
will  quickly  relieve  local  pains,  as  of  gout  or  neuralgia. 
In  France  the  plant  is  named  Jusquiame,  and  in  Germany 
it  is  nicknamed  Devil’s-eye. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  Henbane  are  “ hyos- 
cyamine”  a volatile  alkaloid  with  a bitter  principle, 
“ hyoscypricin  ” (especially  just  before  flowering),  with 
nitrate  of  potash,  which  causes  the  leaves,  when  burnt, 
to  sparkle  with  a deflagration,  and  other  inorganic  salts. 
The  seeds  contain  a whitish,  oily  albumen. 

Druggists  prepare  the  juice  of  the  herb,  and  an 
extract ; also,  they  dispense  a compound  liniment  of 
Henbane,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin  surface  on 
piline,  is  of  great  service  in  relieving  obstinate  rheu- 
matic pains. 

In  some  rural  districts  the  cottony  leaves  of  Henbane 
are  smoked  for  toothache,  like  tobacco,  but  this  practice 
is  not  free  from  risk  of  provoking  convulsions,  and  even 
of  causing  insanity. 

Gerard  writes,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  seed  of 
Henbane  by  mountebanks,  for  obstinate  toothache : 
“ Drawers  of  teeth  who  run  about  the  country  and 
pretend  they  cause  worms  to  come  forth  from  the  teeth 
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by  burning  the  seed  in  a chafing  dish  of  coals,  the  party 
holding  his  mouth  over  the  fume  thereof,  do  have  some 
crafty  companions  who  convey  small  lute  strings  into 
the  water,  persuading  the  patient  that  those  little 
creepers  came  out  of  his  mouth,  or  other  parts  which 
it  was  intended  to  ease.”  Forestus  says  : “ These  pre- 
tended worms  are  no  more  than  an  appearance  of  worms 
which  is  always  seen  in  the  smoak  of  Henbane  seed.” 

“ Sic  dentes  serva  ; porrorum  collige  grana  : 

Ne  careas  thure  ; cum  hyoscyamo  ure  : 

Sic  que  per  embotum  fumum  cape  dente  remotum.” 
Regimen  sanitatis  salernitanum  (Translated  1607). 

“ If  in  your  teeth  you  happen  to  be  tormented. 

By  means  some  little  worms  therein  do  brede, 

Which  pain  (if  need  be  tane)  may  be  prevented 
By  keeping  cleane  your  teeth  when  as  ye  fead. 

Burn  Frankonsence  (a  gum  not  evil  scented), 

Put  Henbane  into  this,  and  onyon  seed, 

And  with  a tunnel  to  the  tooth  that’s  hollow, 

Convey  the  smoke  thereof,  and  ease  shall  follow.” 

By  older  writers,  the  Henbane  was  called  Henbell  and 
Symphonica,  as  implying  its  resemblance  to  a ring  of 
bells  ( Symphonia ),  to  be  struck  with  a hammer.  It  has 
also  been  named  Faba  Jons  (Jupiter’s  bean).  Only 
within  recent  times  has  the  suffix  “bell”  given  place 
to  “ banc,”  because  the  seeds  are  fatal  to  poultry  and 
fish.  In  some  districts  horsedealers  mix  the  seed  of 
Henbane  with  their  oats,  in  order  to  fatten  horses. 

An  instance  is  narrated  where  the  roots  of  Henbane 
were  cooked  by  mistake  at  a monastery  for  the  supper 
of  its  inmates,  and  produced  most  strange  results.  One 
monk  would  insist  on  ringing  the  large  bell  at  midnight, 
to  the  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood  ; whilst  of  those  who 
came  to  prayers  at  the  summons,  several  could  not  read 
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at  all,  and  others  read  anything  but  what  was  con- 
tained in  their  breviaries. 

Some  authors  suppose  that  this  is  the  noxious  herb 
intended  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  play  of  Hamlet, 
when  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  king  makes  plaint, 
that : - 

“ Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilment.” 

But  others  argue  more  correctly  that  the  name  used 
here  is  a varied  form  of  that  by  which  the  yew  is  known 
in  at  least  five  of  the  Gothic  languages,  and  which 
appears  in  Marlow  and  other  Elizabethan  writers,  as 
“ hebon.”  “ This  tree,”  says  Lyte,  “ is  altogether 
venomous  and  against  man’s  nature  ; such  as  do  but 
only  sleepe  under  the  shadow  thereof,  become  sicke,  and 
sometimes  they  die.” 


HOP. 

The  Hop  (Humulus  lupulus)  belongs  to  the  nettle  tribe 
of  plants,  and  grows  wild  in  our  English  hedges  and 
copses ; but  then  it  bears  only  male  flowers.  When 
cultivated  it  produces  the  female  catkins,  or  strobiles 
which  are  so  well  known  as  Hops,  and  are  so  largely 
used  for  brewing  purposes. 

The  plant  gets  its  first  name  Hamulus  from  humus,  the 
rich  moist  ground  in  which  it  chooses  to  grow,  and  its 
affix  lupulus  from  the  Latin  lupus  a wolf,  because 
(as  Pliny  explained),  Avhen  produced  among  osiers,  it 
strangles  them  by  its  light  climbing  embraces  as  the 
wolf  does  a sheep. 
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The  word  Plop  comes  from  the  Anglo-saxon  hoppan 
to  climb.  The  leaves  and  the  flowers  afford  a fine 
brown  dye,  and  paper  has  been  made  from  the  bine,  or 
stalk,  which  sprouts  in  May,  and  soon  grows  luxuriantly, 
as  said  old  Tusser  (1557)  : — 

" Get  into  thy  Hop-yard,  for  now  it  is  time 
To  teach  Robin  Hop  on  his  pole  how  to  climb.” 

The  Hop,  says  Cockayne,  was  known  to  the  Saxons, 
and  they  called  it  the  Hymele,  a name  enquired  for  in 
vain  among  Hop  growers  in  Worcestershire  and  Kent. 

Hops  were  first  brought  to  this  country  from 
Flanders,  in  1524  : — 

“Turkeys,  Carp,  Hops,  Pickerel,  and  Beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year.” 

So  says  old  Izaak  Walton  ! Before  Hops  were  used 
for  improving  and  preserving  beer,  our  Saxon  ancestors 
drank  a beverage  made  from  malt,  but  clarified  in  a 
measure  with  Ground  Ivy  which  is  hence  named  Ale- 
hoof.  This  was  a thick  liquor  about  which  it  was  said 

“ Nil  spissius  est  dum  bibitur  ; nil  clarius  dum  mingitur, 
Unde  constat  multas  fseces  in  ventre  relinqui.” 

At  first  Hops  were  unpopular,  and  were  supposed  to 
engender  melancholy.  Therefore  Henry  the  Eighth 
issued  an  injunction  to  brewers  not  to  use  them. 
“Hops,”  says  John  Evelyn  in  his  Pomona,  1670,  “trans- 
muted our  wholesome  ale  into  beer,  which  doubtless 
much  altered  our  constitutions.  This  one  ingredient, 
by  some  suspected  not  unworthily,  preserves  the  drink 
indeed,  but  repays  the  pleasure  with  tormenting  dis- 
eases, and  a shorter  life.” 

Hops,  such  as  come  into  the  market,  are  the  chaffy 
capsules  of  the  seeds,  and  turn  brown  early  in  the 
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autumn.  They  possess  a heavy  fragrant  aromatic  odour, 
and  a very  bitter  pungent  taste.  The  yellow  glands  at 
the  base  of  the  scales  afford  a volatile  strong-smelling 
oil,  and  an  abundant  yellow  powder  which  possesses 
most  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  Our  druggists  pre- 
pare a tincture  from  the  strobiles  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  likewise  a thickened  extract. 

Again,  a decoction  of  the  root  is  esteemed  by  some 
as  of  equal  benefit  with  Sarsaparilla. 

The  lassitude  felt  in  hot  weather  at  its  first  access,  or 
in  early  spring,  may  be  well  met  by  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  strobiles  and  stalks  as  Hop  tea,  taken  by  the 
wineglassful  two  or  three  times  in  the  day. 

Lupulin,  the  golden  dust  from  the  scales  (but  not  the 
pollen  of  the  anthers,  as  some  erroneously  suppose),  is 
given  in  powder,  and  acts  as  a gentle  sedative  if  taken 
at  bedtime.  This  is  specific  against  sexual  irritability 
and  its  attendant  train  of  morbid  symptoms,  with 
mental  depression  and  vital  exhaustion.  It  contains 
“ lupulite,”  a volatile  oil,  and  a peculiar  resin. 

Each  of  the  Simples  got  from  the  Hop  will  allay  pain 
and  conduce  to  sleep;  they  increase  the  firmness  of  the 
pulse,  and  reduce  its  frequency. 

Also  if  applied  externally,  Hops  as  a poultice,  or  when 
steeped  in  a bag,  in  very  hot  water  as  a stupe,  will 
relieve  muscular  rheumatism,  spasm  and  bruises. 

Hop  tea,  when  made  from  the  flowers  only,  is  to  be 
brewed  bv  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce 
of  the  Hops,  and  letting  it  stand  until  cool.  This  is  an 
excellent  drink  in  delirium  tremens,  and  will  give 
prompt  ease  to  an  irritable  bladder.  Sherry  in  which 
some  Hops  have  been  steeped  makes  an  excellent  stom- 
achic cordial.  A pillow  stuffed  with  newly  dried  Hops 
was  successfully  prescribed  by  Dr.  Willis  for  George 
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the  Third,  when  sedative  medicines  had  failed  to  give 
him  sleep ; and  again  for  our  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
time  of  his  severe  typhoid  fever,  1871,  in  conjunction 
then  with  a most  grateful  draught  of  ale  which  had 
been  heretofore  withheld.  The  crackling  of  dry  Hop 
flowers  when  put  into  a {Allow  may  be  prevented  by 
first  sprinkling  them  with  a little  alcohol. 

Persons  have  fallen  into  a deep  slumber  after  remain- 
ing for  some  time  in  a storehouse  full  of  hops;  and  in 
certain  northern  districts  a watery  extract  from  the 
flowers  is  given  instead  of  opium.  It  is  useful  to  know 
that  for  sound  reasons  a moderate  supper  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  crisp  fresh  lettuces,  and  light  home-brewed 
ale  which  contains  Hops,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
promote  sleep,  except  in  a full-blooded  plethoric  person. 
Lupulin,  the  glandular  powder  from  the  dried  strobiles, 
will  induce  sleep  without  causing  constipation,  or  head- 
ache. The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  grains  at  bedtime 
on  a small  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  or  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  milk. 

The  year  1855  produced  a larger  crop  of  cultivated 
Hops  than  has  been  known  before  or  since. 

Hop  tea  in  the  leaf  is  now  sold  by  grocers,  made  from 
a mixture  of  the  Kentish  and  Indian  plants,  so  as  to 
combine  in  its  infusion,  the  refreshment  of  the  one 
herb  with  the  sleep-inducing  virtues  of  the  other.  The 
hops  are  brought  direct  from  the  farmers,  just  as  they 
are  picked.  They  are  then  laid  for  a few  hours  to 
wither,  after  which  they  are  put  under  a rolling 
apparatus,  which  in  half-an-hour  makes  them  look 
like  tea  leaves,  both  in  shape  and  colour.  They  are 
finally  mixed  with  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas. 

The  young  tops  of  the  Hop  plant  if  gathered  in  the 
spring  and  boiled,  may  be  eaten  as  asparagus,  and 
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make  a good  pot-herb : they  were  formerly  brought  to 
market  tied  up  in  small  bundles  for  table  use. 

A popular  notion  has,  in  some  places,  associated  the 
Hop  and  the  Nightingale  together  as  frequenting  the 
same  districts. 

Medicinally  the  Hop  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and  diuretic, 
with  antiseptic  effects  ; it  prevents  worms,  and  allays 
the  disquietude  of  nervous  indigestion.  Ihe  popular 
nostrum  “ Hop  Bitters’  is  thus  made:  Buchu  leaves,  two 
ounces  ; Hops,  half-a-pound  ; boil  in  five  quarts  of  water, 
in  an  iron  vessel,  for  an  hour  ; when  lukewarm  add 
essence  of  Winter-green  (Pyrola),  two  ounces,  and  one 
pint  of  alcohol.  Take  one  tablespoonful  three  times  in 
the  day,  before  eating.  White  Bryony  root  is  likewise 
used  in  making  the  Bitters. 

HOREHOUND  (White  and  Black). 

The  herb  Horehound  occurs  of  two  sorts,  white  and 
black,  in  our  hedge-rows,  and  on  the  sides  of  banks, 
each  getting  its  generic  name,  which  was  originally 
Harehune,  from  haru,  hoary,  and  kune,  honey. 

The  White  Horehound  ( Marrubiwm ) is  a common 
square-stemmed  herb  of  the  labiate  order,  growing  in 
waste  places,  and  of  popular  use  for  coughs  and  colds, 
whether  in  a medicinal  form,  or  as  a candied  sweetmeat. 
Its  botanical  title  is  of  Hebrew  derivation,  from  marrob, 
a bitter  juice.  The  plant  is  distinguished  by  the  white 
woolly  down  on  its  stems,  by  its  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers. 

It  has  a musky  odour,  and  a bitter  taste,  being  a 
much  esteemed  Herbal  Simple,  but  very  often  spuri- 
ously imitated.  It  affords  chemically  a fragrant  vola- 
tile oil,  a bitter  extractive  “marrubin,”  and  gallic  acid. 

As  a homely  remedy  it  is  especially  given  for  coughs 
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accompanied  with  abundant  thick  expectoration,  and 
for  chronic  asthma.  In  Norfolk  scarcely  a cottage 
garden  can  be  found  without  its  Horehound  corner  ; 
and  Horehound  beer  is  much  drunk  there  by  the 
natives.  Horehound  tea  may  be  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  the  fresh  leaves,  an  ounce  to  a pint, 
and  sweetening  this  with  honey : then  a wineglassful 
should  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  day.  Or 
from  two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  herb  may  be  given  for  a dose. 

Candied  Horehound  is  best  made  from  the  fresh 
plant  by  boiling  it  down  until  the  juice  is  extracted, 
and  then  adding  sugar  before  boiling  it  again  until  this 
has  become  thick  enough  of  consistence  to  pour  into 
a paper  case,  and  to  be  cut  into  squares  when  cool. 
Gerard  said : “ Syrup  made  from  the  greene  fresh 
leaves  and  sugar  is  a most  singular  remedy  against  the 
cough  and  wheezing  of  the  lungs.  It  doth  wonderfully, 
and  above  credit,  ease  such  as  have  been  long  sicke  of 
any  consumption  of  the  lungs ; as  hath  been  often 
proved  by  the  learned  physicians  of  our  London 
College.” 

When  given  in  full  doses,  an  infusion  of  the  herb  is 
laxative.  If  the  plant  be  put  in  new  milk  and  set  in  a 
place  pestered  with  flies,  it  will  speedily  kill  them 
all.  And  according  to  Columella,  the  Horehound  is  a 
serviceable  remedy  against  the  Cankerworm  in  trees  : 
Profuit  et  plantu  latices  infundere  amaros  marrubii. 

The  Black  Horehound  ( Ballota  nigra),  so  called  from 
its  dark  purple-coloured  flowers,  is  likewise  of  common 
growth  about  our  roadsides  and  waste  places.  Its 
botanical  title  comes  from  the  Greek  hallo,  to  reject, 
because  of  its  disagreeable  odour,  particularly  when 
burnt.  The  herb  is  sometimes  known  as  Mad  wort. 
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being  supposed  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, we  read  of  : — 

“ Black  Horehound,  good 
For  Sheep,  or  Shepherd  bitten  by  a wood- 
dog’s  venomed  tooth.” 

If  its  leaves  are  applied  externally  as  a poultice,  they 
will  relieve  the  pain  of  gout,  and  will  mollify  angry 
boils.  In  Gotha  the  plant  is  valued  for  curing  chronic- 
skin  diseases,  particularly  of  a fungoid  character,  such 
as  ringworm ; also  for  diseases  of  cattle.  “This,”  says 
Meyrick  “is  one  of  those  neglected  English  herbs  which 
are  possessed  of  great  virtues,  though  they  are  but 
little  known,  and  still  less  regarded.  It  is  superior  to 
most  things  as  a remedy  in  hysteria,  and  for  low  spirits.” 
Drayton  said  ( Pulyhion , 1613)  : — 

“ For  comforting  the  spleen  and  liver — get  for  juice, 

Pale  Horehound.” 

The  Water  Horehound  (Ly  copus),  or  Gipsy  wort,  which 
grows  frequently  in  our  damp  meadows  and  on  the 
sides  of  streams,  yields  a black  dye  used  for  wool,  or 
silk,  and  with  which  gipsies  stain  their  skins,  as  well 
as  with  Walnut  juice.  Each  of  the  Horehounds  is  a 
labiate  plant ; and  this,  the  water  variety,  bears  flesh 
coloured  flowers.  It  contains  a volatile  oil,  a resin, 
a bitter  principle,  and  tannin.  Its  medicinal  action  is 
astringent,  with  a reduced  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
some  gentle  sedative  effects,  so  that  any  tendency  to 
coughing,  etc.,  will  be  allayed.  Half-an-ounce  of  the 
plant  to  a pint  of  boiling  water  will  make  the  infusion. 


HORSE  RADISH. 

The  Horse  Radish  of  our  gardens  is  a cultivated  cruci- 
ferous plant  of  which  the  fresh  root  is  eaten,  when 
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scraped,  as  a condiment  to  correct  the  richness  of  our 
national  roast  beef.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  about  rubbish,  and 
the  sides  of  ditches  ; yet  it  is  probably  an  introduction, 
and  not  a native.  Its  botanical  name,  Cochleana 
a n no  ratio , implies  a resemblance  between  its  leaves  and 
an  old-fashioned  spoon,  cochleare-,  also  that  the  most 
common  place  of  its  growth  is  ar,  near,  mor,  the 
sea. 

Oijr  English  vernacular  styles  the  plant  “a  coarse 
root,”  or  a “ Horse  radish,”  as  distinguished  from  the 
eatable  radish  (root),  the  Iiaphanus  saiivus. 

Not  a few  fatal  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  being 
poisoned  by  taking  Aconite  root  in  mistake  for  a stick 
of  Horse  radish,  and  eating  it  when  scraped.  But  the 
two  roots  differ  materially  in  shape,  colour,  and  taste, 
so  as  to  be  easily  discriminated  : furthermore  the  leaves 
of  the  Aconite — supposing  them  to  be  attached  to  the 
root — are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other 
plant,  being  completely  divided  to  their  base,  into  five 
wedge-shaped  lobes,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
three. 

The  fresh  root  of  the  Horse  radish  is  a powerful 
stimulant  by  reason  of  its  ardent  and  pungent  volatile 
principle,  whether  it  be  taken  as  a medicament,  or  be 
applied  externally  to  any  part  of  the  body.  When 
scraped  it  exhales  a nose-provoking  odour,  and  possesses 
a hot  biting  taste,  combined  with  a certain  sweetness  : 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  quickly  turns  colour,  and 
loses  its  volatile  strength  ; likewise,  it  becomes  vapid, 
and  inert  by  being  boiled.  The  root  is  expectorant, 
antiscorbutic,  and,  if  taken  at  all  freely,  emetic.  It 
contains  a somewhat  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  as 
shown  by  the  black  colour  assumed  by  metals  which 
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come  into  contact  with  it.  Hence  it  promises  to  be  of 
signal  use  for  relieving  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for 
remedying  scurvy.  Taken  in  sauce  with  oily''  fish,  or 
rich  fatty  viands,  scraped  Horse  radish  acts  as  a cor- 
rective spur  to  complete  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  benefit  a relaxed  sore  throat,  by  contact  during 
the  swallowing.  In  facial  neuralgia  scraped  Horse 
radish  applied  as  a poultice,  proves  usefull}'  beneficial : 
and  for  the  same  purpose  some  of  the  fresh  scrapings 
may  be  profitably  held  in  the  hand  of  the  affected  side, 
which  hand  will  become  in  a short  time  bloodlessly 
benumbed,  and  white. 

When  sliced  across  with  a knife  the  root  of  the  Horse 
radish  will  exude  some  drops  of  a sweet  juice  which 
may  be  rubbed  with  advantage  on  rheumatic,  or  palsied 
limbs.  Also  an  infusion  of  the  sliced  root  in  milk,  almost 
boiling,  and  allowed  to  cool,  makes  an  excellent  and 
safe  cosmetic;  or  the  root  may  be  infused  for  a longer 
time  in  cold  milk,  if  preferred,  for  use  with  a like 
purpose  in  view.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Horse  radish  was  known  in  England  as  Red  cole,  and 
in  the  previous  century  it  was  eaten  habitually  at  table, 
sliced,  with  vinegar. 

Infused  in  wine  the  root  stimulates  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  promotes  perspiration,  whilst 
acting  likewise  as  a diuretic.  For  rheumatic  neuralgia 
it  is  almost  a specific,  and  for  palsy  it  has  often  proved 
of  service.  Our  druggists  prepare  a “ compound  spirit 
of  Horse  radish,”  made  with  the  sliced  fresh  root, 
orange  peel,  nutmeg,  and  spirit  of  wine.  This  proves 
of  effective  use  in  strengthless,  languid  indigestion,  as 
well  as  for  chronic  rheumatism ; it  stimulates  the 
stomach,  and  promotes  the  digestive  secretions.  From 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
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times  iti  the  day,  with  half  a wineglassful  of  water,  at 
the  end  of  a principal  meal,  or  a few  minutes  after  the 
meal. 

Chemically  the  Horse  radish  contains  a volatile  oil, 
identical  with  that  of  mustard,  being  highly  diffusible 
and  pungent  by  reason  of  its  “myrosin.”  One  drop  of 
this  volatile  oil  will  suffice  to  odorise  the  atmosphere 
of  a whole  room,  and,  if  swallowed  with  any  freedom, 
it  excites  vomiting.  Other  constituents  of  the  root 
are  a bitter  resin,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  albumen,  and 
acetates. 

A mixture  of  the  fresh  juice,  with  vinegar,  if  applied 
externally,  will  prove  generally  of  service  for  removing 
freckles. 

Bergius  alleges  that  by  cutting  the  root  into  very 
small  pieces  without  bruising  it,  and  then  swallowing  a 
tablespoonful  of  these  fragments  every  morning  without 
chewing  them,  for  a month,  a cure  has  been  effected 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  which  had  seemed  otherwise 
intractable. 

For  loss  of  the  voice  and  relaxed  sore  throat  the 
infusion  of  Horse  radish  makes  an  excellent  gargle;  or 
it  may  be  concentrated  in  the  form  of  a syrup,  and 
mixed  for  the  same  use — a teaspoonful,  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water. 

Gerard  said  of  the  root:  “If  bruised  and  laid  to  the 
part  grieved  with  the  sciatica,  gout,  joyntache,  or  the 
hard  swellings  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  it  doth  wonder- 
fully help  them  all.”  If  the  scraped  root  be  macerated 
in  vinegar,  it  will  form  a mixture  (which  may  be 
sweetened  with  glycerine  to  the  taste)  very  effective 
against  whooping  cough. 
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HOUSE  LEEK. 

The  House  Leek  (Sempervivurn  tectorum),  or  “ never 
dying  " flower  of  our  cottage  roofs,  which  is  commonly 
known  also  as  the  Stone-crop,  grows  plentifully  on  walls 
and  the  tops  of  small  buildings  throughout  Great 
Britain,  in  all  country  districts.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  compact  rose-shaped  arrangement  of  seagreen  succu- 
lent leaves  lying  sessile  in  a somewhat  flattened  manner, 
and  by  its  popularity  among  country  folk  on  account  of 
these  bland  juicy  leaves,  and  its  reputed  protective  vir- 
tues. It  possesses  a remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  quern 
sewperrivam  dicwnt  quoniam  omni  tempore  viret,  this  being  in 
allusion  to  its  prolonged  vitality ; for  which  reason  it  is 
likewise  called  Ayegreen,  and  Sengreen  ( semper  green). 

The  plant  was  dedicated  of  old  to  Thor,  or  Jupiter, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Devil.  It  bore  the  titles  of  Thor’s 
beard,  Jupiter’s  eye,  Joubarb,  and  Jupiter’s  beard,  from 
its  massive  inflorescence  which  resembles  the  sculptured 
beard  of  Jove ; though  more  recently  it  has  been 
termed  St.  George's  beard. 

It  has  been  largely  planted  about  the  roofs  of  small 
houses  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
because  supposed  to  guard  against  lightning  and  thunder- 
storms ; likewise  as  protective  against  the  enchantments 
of  sorcerers : and,  in  a more  utilitarian  spirit,  as  pre- 
servative against  decay.  Hence  the  House  Leek  is 
known  as  Thunderbeard,  and  in  Germany  Donnerxhart, 
from  “Jupiter  the  thunderer.” 

The  English  name  House  Leek  denotes  leac  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  a plant  growing  on  the  house  ; and  another 
appellation  of  its  genus,  sedum,  comes  from  the  Latin 
sedare,  to  soothe,  and  subdue  inflammations,  etc. 

The  thick  leaves  contain  an  abundant  acidulous, 
astringent  juice  which  affords  malic  acid,  identical  with 
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that  of  the  Apple.  This  juice  has  proved  useful  in 
dysentery,  and  in  some  convulsive  diseases.  Galen 
extolled  it  as  a capital  application  for  erysipelas  and 
shingles.  Dioscorides  praised  it  for  weak  and  inflamed 
eyes. 

In  rural  districts  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
often  applied  to  burns,  scalds,  contusions,  and  sore  legs, 
whilst  the  Dutch  cultivate  its  leaves  for  mixing  in  their 
salads. 

With  honey  the  juice  assuages  the  soreness  and 
ulcerated  condition  within  the  mouth  in  thrush. 
Gerard  says:  “The  juice  being  gently  rubbed  on  any 
place  stung  by  nettles,  or  bees,  or  bitten  by  any 
venomous  creature,  doth  presently  take  away  the  pain. 
Being  applied  to  the  temples  and  forehead  it  easeth 
also  the  headache  and  distempered  heat  of  the  brain 
through  want  of  sleep.’ 

The  juice,  moreover,  is  excellently  helpful  for  curing 
corns  and  warts,  if  applied  from  day  to  day  after  the}' 
have  been  scraped.  As  Parkinson  teaches,  “ the  juice 
takes  away  cornes  from  the  toes  and  feet  if  they  be 
bathed  therewith  every  day,  and  at  night  emplastered 
as  it  were  with  the  skin  of  the  same  House  Leek.” 

The  plant  may  be  readily  made  to  cover  all  the  roof 
of  a building  by  sticking  on  the  offsets  with  a little 
moist  earth,  or  cowdung.  It  bears  purple  flow  ers,  and 
its  leaves  are  fringed  at  their  edges,  being  succulent  and 
pulpy.  Thus  the  erect  gay-looking  blossoms,  in  con- 
trast to  the  light  green  foliage  arranged  in  the  form 
of  full  blown  double  roses,  lend  a picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  roof  of  even  a cow-byre,  or  a hovel. 

The  House  Leek  ( Sednm  majus),  and  the  Persicaria 
Water-pepper  (Arsmart),  if  their  juices  be  boiled  to- 
gether will  cure  a diarrhoea,  however  obstinate,  or 
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inveterate.  The  famous  empirical  anti-Cancer oso  nostrum 
of  Count  Mattsei  is  authoritatively  said  to  consist  of  the 
Saturn  acre  (Betony  stone-crop),  the  Sempervivum  tedorum 
(House  Leek),  Sedum  telephium  (Livelong),  the  Matricaria 
(Feverfew),  and  the  Nasturtium  Sisymbrium  (Water-cress). 

It  has  been  found  that  the  expulsive  vomiting 
provoked  by  doses  of  the  Sedum  acre  (Betony  stone- 
crop),  will  serve  in  diphtheria  to  remove  such  false 
membrane  clinging  in  patches  to  the  throat  and  tonsils, 
as  threatens  suffocation  : and  after  this  release  afforded 
by  copious  vomiting,  the  diphtheritic  foci  are  pre- 
vented from  forming  again. 

HYSSOP. 

Thk  cultivated  Hyssop,  now  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  herb-bed,  and  a favourite  plant  there  because  of  its 
fragrance,  belongs  to  the  labiate  order,  and  possesses 
cordial  qualities  which  give  it  rank  as  a Simple.  It  has 
pleasantly  odorous  striped  leaves  which  vary  in  colour, 
and  possess  a camphoraceous  odour,  with  a warm 
aromatic  bitter  taste.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  into  our  gardens,  not  having  been  cul- 
tivated until  Gerard’s  time,  about  1568,  and  not  being 
a native  English  herb. 

The  Ussopos  of  Dioscorides,  was  named  from  azob, 
a holy  herb,  because  used  for  cleansing  sacred  places. 
Hence  it  is  alluded  to  in  this  sense  scripturally : “ Purge 
me  with  Hyssop,  and  I shall  be  clean  : wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow”  (Psalm  li.  7).  The  healing 
virtues  of  the  plant  are  due  to  a particular  volatile  oil 
which  admirably  promotes  expectoration  in  bronchial 
catarrh  and  asthma.  Hyssop  tea  is  a grateful  drink 
well  adapted  to  improve  the  tone  of  a feeble  stomach, 
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being  brewed  with  the  green  tops  of  the  herb.  The 
same  parts  of  the  plant  are  sometimes  boiled  in  soup  to 
be  given  for  asthma. 

There  was  formerly  made  a distilled  water  of  Hyssop, 
which  may  still  be  had  from  some  druggists,  it  being 
deemed  a good  pectoral  medicine.  In  America  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  externally  for  the  relief 
of  muscular  rheumatism,  as  also  for  bruises  and  dis- 
coloured contusions. 

To  make  Hyssop  tea,  one  drachm  of  the  herb  should 
be  infused  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
become  cool.  Then  a wineglassful  is  to  be  given  as  a 
dose  two  or  three  times  in  the  day. 

Of  the  essential  oil  of  Hyssop,  from  one  to  two  drops 
should  be  the  dose.  Pliny  said  : “ Hyssop  mixed  with 
figs,  purges  ; with  honey,  vomits.”  If  the  herb  be 
steeped  in  boiling  water  and  applied  hot  to  the  part, 
it  will  quickly  remove  the  blackness  consequent  upon 
a bruise  or  blow,  especially  in  the  case  of  “ black  ” or 
bloodshot  eyes. 

Parkinson  says  that  in  his  day  “ the  golden  hyssop 
was  of  so  pleasant  a colour  that  it  provoked  every 
gentlewoman  to  wear  them  in  their  heads,  and  on  their 
arms  with  as  much  delight  as  many  fine  flowers  can 
give.”  The  leaves  are  striped  conspicuously  with  white 
or  yellow ; for  which  reason,  and  because  of  their 
fragrance,  the  herb  is  often  chosen  to  be  planted  on 
graves.  The  green  herb,  bruised  and  applied,  will  heal 
cuts  promptly.  Its  tea  will  assist  in  promoting  the 
monthly  courses  for  women.  Hyssop  grows  wild  in 
middle  and  southern  Europe. 

The  Hedge  Hyssop  ( Grmtiola  officinalis),  -or  Water 
Hyssop,  is  quite  a different  plant  from  the  garden  pot- 
herb, and  belongs  to  the  scrofula-curing  order,  with  far 
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more  active  medicinal  properties  than  the  Hjrssop 
proper.  The  commonly  recognized  Hedge  Hyssop 
bears  a pale  yellow,  or  a pale  purple  flower,  like  that  of 
the  Foxglove ; and  the  whole  plant  has  a very  bitter 
taste.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the 
entire  herb,  of  which  from  eight  to  ten  drops  may  be 
taken  with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water  three  times  in 
the  day.  It  will  afford  relief  against  nervous  weakness 
and  shakiness,  such  as  occur  after  an  excessive  use  of 
coffee  or  tobacco. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  purges  briskly,  and  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  some  forms  of  dropsy.  The 
decoction  is  milder  of  action,  and  proves  beneficial 
in  cases  of  jaundice.  In  France  the  plant  is  cultivated 
as  a perfume,  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  active  ingredient 
in  the  famous  Eau  mMicinale  for  gout. 

Of  the  dried  leaves  from  five  to  twenty-five  grains 
will  act  as  a drastic  vermifuge  to  expel  worms.  The 
root  resembles  ipecacuanha  in  its  effects,  and  in 
moderate  quantities,  as  a powder  or  decoction,  helps  to 
stay  bloody  fluxes  and  purgings.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  of  a blood-red  hue,  and  the  whole  plant 
contains  a special  essential  oil. 

“Whoso  taketh,”  says  Parkinson,  “but  one  scruple  of 
Gmtiola  (Hedge  Hyssop)  bruised,  shall  perceive  evidently 
his  effectual  operation  and  virtue  in  purging  mightily, 
and  that  in  great  abundance,  watery,  gross,  and  slimy 
tumours.”  Caveat  qui  sumpserit.  On  the  principle  of 
affinities,  small  diluted  doses  of  the  tincture,  or  decoction, 
or  of  the  dried  leaves,  prove  curative  in  cases  of  fluxes 
from  the  lower  bowels,  where  irritation  within  the 
fundament  is  frequent,  and  where  there  is  considerable 
nervous  exhaustion,  especially  in  chronic  cases  of  this 
sort. 
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IVY  (Common). 

The  well  known  common  Ivy  ( Hedera  helix),  which 
clothes  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  walls  of  old  buildings 
so  picturesquely  throughout  Great  Britain,  gets  its 
botanical  name  most  probably  from  the  Celtic  word  licedra 
“a  cord,”  or  from  the  Greek  hedra  “a  seat,”  because 
sitting  close,  and  its  vernacular  title  from  iw  ‘‘green, 
which  is  also  the  parent  of  “yew.”  In  Latin  it  is 
termed  dbiga,  easily  corrupted  to  “iva”;  and  the  Danes 
knew  it  as  Winter-grunt,  or  Winter-green,  to  which 
appellation  it  may  still  lay  a rightful  claim,  being  so 
conspicuously  green  at  the  coldest  times  of  the  year 
when  trees  are  of  themselves  bare  and  brown. 

By  the  ancients  the  Ivy  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus, 
whose  statues  were  crowned  with  a wreath  of  the  plant, 
and  whose  worshippers  decorated  themselves  with  its 
garlands.  The  leaves  have  a peculiar  faintly  nauseous 
odour,  whilst  they  are  somewhat  bitter,  and  rough  of 
taste.  The  fresh  berries  are  rather  acid,  and  become 
bitter  when  dried.  They  are  much  eaten  by  our  wood- 
land birds  in  the  spring. 

When  the  bark  of  the  main  stems  is  wounded,  a gum 
will  exude,  and  may  be  collected  : it  possesses  astringent 
and  mildly  aperient  properties.  This  was  at  one  time 
included  as  a medicine  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia , 
but  it  has  now  fallen  out  of  such  authoritative  use.  Its 
chemical  principle  is  “hedorine.” 

An  infusion  of  the  berries  will  relieve  rheumatism, 
and  a decoction  of  the  leaves  applied  externally  "ill 
destroy  vermin  in  the  heads  of  children. 

Fresh  Ivy  leaves  will  afford  signal  relief  to  corns 
when  they  shoot,  and  are  painful.  Good  John  W esle\, 
who  dabbled  in  “domestic  medicine,”  and  with  much 
sagacity  of  observation,  taught  that  having  bathed  the 
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feet,  and  cut  the  corns,  and  having  mashed  some  fresh 
Ivy  leaves,  these  are  to  be  applied : then  by  repeating 
the  remedial  process  for  fifteen  days  the  corns  will  be 
cured. 

During  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  Ivy  berries  were 
given  with  some  success  to  induce  perspiration,  and  thus 
to  induce  a remission  of  the  symptoms.  Cups  made 
from  Ivywood  have  been  employed  from  which  to  drink 
for  disorders  of  the  spleen,  and  for  whooping  cough, 
their  method  of  use  being  to  be  kept  refilled  from  time 
to  time  with  water  (cold  or  hot),  which  the  patient 
is  to  constantly  sip. 

Ivy  gum  dissolved  in  vinegar  is  a good  filling  for  a 
hollow  tooth  which  is  causing  neuralgic  toothache  : and 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  made  with  cold  water,  will, 
after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  relieve  sore  and 
smarting  eyes  if  used  rather  frequently  as  a lotion.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  berries  will  mitigate  a 
severe  headache,  such  as  that  which  follows  hard 
drinking  over  night.  And  it  may  have  come  about 
that  from  some  rude  acquaintance  with  this  fact  the 
bacchanals  adopted  goblets  carved  out  of  Ivywood. 

This  plant  is  especially  hardy,  and  suffers  but  little 
from  the  smoke  and  the  vitiated  air  of  a manufacturing 
town.  Chemically,  such  medicinal  principles  as  the  Ivy 
possesses  depend  on  the  special  balsamic  resin  contained 
in  its  leaves  and  stems ; as  well  as  on  its  particular 
gum.  Bibulous  old  Bacchus  was  always  represented  in 
classic  sculpture  with  a wreath  of  Ivy  round  his  laughing 
brows  ; and  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  foreheads  of 
those  whose  potations  run  deep  were  bound  with  front- 
lets  of  Ivy  the  nemesis  of  headache  would  be  prevented 
thereby.  But  legendary  lore  teaches  rather  that  the 
infant  Bacchus  was  an  object  of  vengeance  to  Juno,  and 
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that  the  nymphs  of  Nisa  concealed  him  from  her  wrath, 
with  trails  of  Ivy  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle. 

IVY  (Ground). 

This  common,  and  very  familiar  little  herb,  with  its 
small  Ivy-like  aromatic  leaves,  and  its  striking  whorls  of 
dark  blue  blossoms  conspicuous  in  early  spring  time, 
comes  into  flower  pretty  punctually  about  the  third  or 
fourth  of  April,  however  late  or  early  the  season  may 
be.  Its  name  is  attributed  to  the  resemblance  borne 
by  its  foliage  to  that  of  the  true  Ivy  ( Hedera  helix). 
The  whole  plant  possesses  a balsamic  odour,  and  an 
aromatic  taste,  due  to  its  particular  volatile  oil,  and  its 
characteristic  resin,  as  a fragrant  labiate  herb. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  thought  endowed 
with  singular  curative  virtues  chiefly  against  nervous 
headaches,  and  for  the  relief  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Ray 
tells  of  a remarkable  instance  in  the  person  of  a Mr. 
Oldacre  who  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  chronic  head- 
ache by  using  the  powdered  leaves  of  the  Ground  Ivy  as 
snuff : Succus  hujus  plantce  naribus  attradus  cephalalgiam 
etiam  vehementissimam  et  inveteratam  non  knit  taut  it  in,  sed 
et  penitus  aufert ; and  he  adds  in  further  praise  of  the 
herb:  Medicamentum  hoc  non  satis  potest  laudari ; si  res  ex 
usu  cestimarcntur,  auro  ceqniparandum.  An  infusion  of 
the  fresh  herb,  or  if  made  in  winter,  from  its  dried 
leaves,  and  drank  under  the  name  of  Gill  tea,  is  a 
favourite  remedy  with  the  poor  for  coughs  of  long 
standing,  accompanied  with  much  phlegm.  One  ounce 
of  the  herb  should  be  infused  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  a wineglassful  of  this  when  cool  is  to  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  in  the  day.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  is  Nepeta  glechoma,  from  Ncpet,  in  I uscany, 
and  the  Greek  gleeclion,  a mint. 
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Its  leaves  remain  green  not  only  in  summer,  but  like- 
wise in  winter,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Resembling 
Ivy  in  miniature,  they  have  been  used  in  weaving 
chaplets  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  adorning  the 
Alestake  erected  as  a sign  at  taverns.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  formerly  in  vogue  for  clearing  the 
ale  drank  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  herb  acquired  the 
names  of  Ale  hoof,  and  Tun  hoof  (“tun”  signifying  a 
garden,  and  “hoof”  or  “hufe”  a coronal  or  chaplet). 
Other  titles  which  have  a like  meaning  are  borne  by  the 
herb,  such  as  “ Gill  go  by  the  ground,”  and  Haymaids,  or 
Hedgemaids  ; the  word  “ gill  ” not  only  relating  to  the 
fermentation  of  beer,  but  meaning  also  a maid.  This 
is  shown  in  the  saying,  “Every  Jack  should  have  his 
Gill,  or  Jill”  ; and  the  same  notion  was  conveyed  by  the 
sobriquet  “ haymaids.”  Again  in  some  districts  the 
Ground  Ivy  is  called  “Lizzy  run  up  the  hedge,”  “Cats- 
foot”  (from  the  soft  flower  heads),  “Devil’s  candlesticks,” 
“ Aller,”  and  in  Germany  “ Thundervine.”  The  whole 
plant  was  employed  by  our  Saxon  progenitors  to  clarify 
their  so-called  beer,  before  hops  had  been  introduced  for 
this  purpose  ; and  the  place  of  refreshment  where  this 
beverage  was  sold  bore  the  name  of  a “Gill  house.” 

In  A Thousand  Notable  Things , it  is  stated,  “The  juice  of 
Ground  Ivy  sniffed  up  into  the  nostrils  out  of  a spoon, 
or  a saucer,  purgeth  the  head  marvellously,  and  taketh 
away  the  greatest  and  oldest  pain  thereof  that  is : 
the  medicine  is  worth  gold,  though  it  is  very  cheap.” 
Small  hairy  tumours  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
autumn  on  the  leaves  of  the  Ground  Ivy  occasioned 
(says  Miss  Pratt)  by  the  punctures  of  the  cyriips 
glechomce  from  which  these  galls  spring.  They  have 
a strong  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  peasantry  of  France.  The  volatile  oil  on  which 
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the  special  virtues  of  the  Ground  Ivy  depend  exudes 
from  small  glandular  dots  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.  This  is  the  active  ingredient  of  Gill  tea  made 
by  country  persons,  and  sweetened  with  honey,  sugar, 
or  liquorice.  Also  the  expressed  juice  of  the  herb  is 
equally  effectual,  being  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  some- 
what astringent  against  bleedings. 

Gerard  says  that  in  his  day  “the  Ground  Ivy  was 
commended  against  the  humming  sound,  and  ringing 
noises  of  the  ears  by  being  put  into  them,  and  for  those 
that  are  hard  of  hearing.  Also  boiled  in  mutton  broth 
it  helpeth  weak  and  aching  backs.”  I)r.  Thornton  tells 
us  in  his  Herbal  (1810),  “ that  Ground  Ivy  was  at  one 
time  amongst  the  “cries”  of  London,  for  making  a tea 
to  purify  the  blood,”  and  Dr.  Pitcairn  extolled  this 
plant  before  all  other  vegetable  medicines  for  the  cure 
of  consumption.  Perhaps  the  name  Ground  Ivy  was 
transferred  at  first  to  the  Nepeta  from  the  Periwinkle, 
about  which  we  read  in  an  old  distich  of  Stockholm 

“ Parvenke  is  an  erbe  green  of  colour 
In  time  of  May  he  bereth  bio  flour, 

His  stalkes  are  so  feynt  and  feye 
That  nevermore  groweth  he  heye  : 

On  the  grounde  he  rynneth  and  growe 
As  doth  the  erbe  that  hi/th  tunhowc 
The  lef  is  thicke,  schinende  and  styf 
As  is  the  grene  ivy  leef : 

Uniche  brod,  and  nerhand  rownde  ; 

Men  call  it  the  ivy  of  the  grouiule.” 

In  the  Organic  Materia  Medica  of  Detroit,  U.S.A., 
1890,  it  is  stated,  “Painters  use  the  Ground  Ivy 
( Nepeta  glechoma)  as  a remedy  for,  and  a preventive  of 
lead  colic.”  An  infusion  is  given  (one  ounce  to  a pint 
of  boiling  water)— one  wineglassful  for  a dose  repeatedly. 
In  the  relief  which  it  affords  as  a snuff  made  from 
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the  dried  leaves  to  congestive  headache  of  a passive 
continued  sort,  this  benefit  is  most  probably  due  partly 
to  the  special  titillating  aroma  of  the  plant,  and  partly 
to  the  copious  defluxion  of  mucus  and  tears  from  the 
nasal  passages,  and  the  eyes. 

* JOHN’S  WORT. 

The  wild  Saint  John’s  Wort  ( Hypericum  perforatum)  is  a 
frequent  plant  in  our  woods  and  hedgebanks,  having 
leaves  studded  with  minute  translucent  vesicles,  Avhich 
seem  to  perforate  their  structure,  and  which  contain  a 
terebinthinate  oil  of  fragrant  medicinal  virtues. 

The  name  Hypericum  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words,  huper  eikon,  “overall  apparition,”  because  of  its 
supposed  power  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  or  influences ; 
whence  it  was  also  formerly  called  Fuga  dcemonium, 
“the  Devil’s  Scourge,”  “the  Grace  of  God,”  “the  Lord 
God’s  Wonder  Plant,”  and  some  other  names  of  a like 
import.  Also  it  used  to  be  entitled  Hexenkraut , and 
“ Witch’s  Herb,”  on  account  of  its  reputed  magical 
powers.  Matthiolus  said,  Scripsere  quidam  Hypericum 
adeo  odisse  dcemones,  ut  ejus  suffitu  statim  avolent,  “Certain 
writers  have  said  that  the  St.  John’s  Wort  is  so  detested 
by  evil  spirits  that  they  fly  off  at  a whiff  of  its  odour.” 

For  children  troubled  with  incontinence  of  urine  at 
night,  and  who  wet  their  beds,  an  infusion,  or  tea,  of  the 
St.  John’s  Wort  is  an  admirable  preventive  medicine, 
which  will  stop  the  untoward  infirmity. 

The  title  St.  John’s  Wort  is  given,  either  because  the 
plant  blossoms  about  St.  John’s  day,  June  24th,  or 
because  the  red  coloured  sap  which  it  furnishes  was 
thought  to  resemble  and  signalise  the  blood  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Ancient  writers  certainly  attributed  a host 
of  virtues  to  this  plant,  especially  for  the  cure  of 
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hypochondriasis,  and  insanity.  The  red  juice,  or  “red 
oil,”  of  Hypericum  made  effective  by  hanging  for  some 
months  in  a glass  vessel  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  curative  applications  in 
Europe  for  excoriations,  wounds,  and  bruises. 

And  for  making  a medicinal  infusion,  an  ounce  of  the 
herb  should  be  used  to  a pint  of  boiling  Water.  This 
may  be  given  very  usefully  for  chronic  catarrhs  of  the 
lungs,  the  bowels,  or  the  urinary  passages.  Dr.  Tuthill 
Massy  considered  the  St.  John’s  Wort,  by  virtue  of  its 
healing  properties  for  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  its 
dependencies,  the  vulnerary  “arnica”  of  the  organic 
nervous  system.  On  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  because 
of  its  perforated  leaves,  and  because  of  the  blood-red 
juice  contained  in  the  capsules  it  produces,  this  plant 
was  formerly  deemed  a most  excellent  specific  for  heal- 
ing wounds : — 

“ Hypericon  was  there — the  herb  of  war, 

Pierced  through  with  wounds,  and  seamed  with  many  a scar.” 

The  plant  has  a somewhat  aromatic  odour  ; and  from 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  when  crushed,  a lemon-like  scent 
is  exhaled,  whilst  their  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent. 
The  flowers  furnish  for  fabrics  of  silk  or  wool  a dye 
of  deep  yellow.  These  parts  of  the  plant  were  alone 
ordered  by  the  London  Pharrnucopceia,  to  be  used  for 
supplying  in  chief  the  medicinal,  oily,  resinous  extrac- 
tive of  the  plant. 

The  juice  gives  a red  colour  to  the  spirit  of  wine  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  to  expressed  oils,  being  then 
known  as  the  Hypericum  “ red  oil  mentioned  above. 
The  flowers  contain  tannin,  and  11  Hypericum  red.’ 
Gerard  says:  “The  oil  of  the  colour  of  blood  made  from 
this  herb  (and  from  the  “Tutsan,”  an  allied  species  of 
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St.  John's  Wort)  by  maceration  of  its  flowers,  leaves, 
and  seeds  in  oil  set  in  the  sun,  and  replenished  from 
time  to  time  for  certain  weeks,  is  a most  precious  remedy 
for  deep  wounds,  and  for  those  that  are  through  the 
body.”  Moreover,  this  Hypericum  oil  is  most  useful  for 
healing  bed  sores,  and  is  commended  as  excellent  for 
ulcers.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  with  spirit 
of  wine  from  the  entire  fresh  plant,  collected  when 
flowering,  or  in  seed,  and  this  proves  of  capital  service 
for  remedying  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  both  by  being 
given  internally,  and  by  its  external  use  when  made  into 
a lotion  with  one  part  of  the  tincture  to  twenty  parts  of 
water,  and  applied  warm.  It  has  been  employed  in 
like  manner  with  benefit  for  lock-jaw.  The  dose  of  the 
.tincture  is  from  five  to  eight  drops  with  a spoonful  of 
water  two  or  three  times  a day. 

This  plant  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  Hypericaceous  order  by  its  decidedly  two  edged 
stem.  Sprigs  of  it  are  stuck  at  the  present  time  in  Wales 
over  every  outer  door  on  the  eve  of  St.  John’s  day ; 
and  in  Scotland,  milking  is  done  on  the  herb  to  dispel 
the  malignant  enchantments  which  cause  ropy  milk. 

Among  the  Christian  saints  St.  John  represents  light; 
and  the  flowers  of  this  plant  were  taken  as  a reminder 
of  the  beneficent  sun. 

Tutsan  is  a large  flowered  variety  ( Hypericum 
arulroscenium ) of  the  St.  John’s  Wort,  named  from  the 
French  toute  same,  or  “heal  all,”  because  of  its  many 
curative  virtues;  and  is  common  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  perforate  sort, 
but  yields  a stronger  and  more  camphoraceous  odour 
when  the  flowers  and  the  seed  vessels  are  bruised.  A 
tincture  made  from  this  plant,  as  well  as  that  made  from 
the  perforate  St.  John’s  Wort,  has  been  used  with  sue- 
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cess  to  cure  melancholia,  and  its  allied  forms  of  insanity. 
The  seed  capsules  of  the  Tutsan  are  glossy  and  berry- 
like ; the  leaves  retain  their  strong  resinous  odour  after 
being  dried. 

Gerard  gives  a receipt,  as  a great  secret,  for  making  a 
compound  oil  of  Hypericum , “ than  which,”  he  says,  “ I 
know  that  in  the  world  there  is  no  better;  no,  not  the 
natural  balsam  itself.”  “The  plant,”  he  adds,  “ is  a 
singular  remedy  for  the  sciatica,  provided  that  the 
patient  drink  water  for  a day  or  two  after  purging.” 
“The  leaves  laid  upon  broken  shins  and  scabbed  legs  do 
heal  them.” 

The  whole  plant  is  of  a special  value  for  healing 
punctured  wounds  ; and  its  leaves  are  diuretic.  It  is 
handsome  and  shrubby,  growing  to  a height  of  two  or 
three  feet. 

JUNIPER. 

The  Juniper  shrub,  which  is  widely  distributed  about 
the  world,  grows  not  uncommonly  in  England  as  a stiff 
evergreen  conifer  on  heathy  ground,  and  bears  bluish 
purple  berries.  These  have  a sweet,  juicy,  and,  presently, 
bitter,  brown  pulp,  containing  thr  ee  seeds,  and  they  do 
not  ripen  until  the  second  year.  The  flowers  blossom 
in  May  and  June.  Probably  the  shrub  gets  its  name 
from  the  Celtic  jeneprus,  “rude  or  rough.”  Gerard  notes 
that  “it  grows  most  commonly  very  low,  like  unto  our 
ground  furzes.” 

Medicinally,  the  berries  and  the  fragrant  tops  are 
employed.  They  contain  “juniperin,”  sugar,  resins,  wax, 
fat,  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  malates.  The  berries 
afford  a yellow  aromatic  oil,  which  acts  on  the  kidneys, 
and  give  cordial  warmth  to  the  stomach.  Forty  berries 
should  yield  an  ounce  of  the  oil.  Steeped  in  alcohol  the 
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berries  make  a capital  ratafia ; they  are  used  in  several 
confections,  as  well  as  for  flavouring  gin,  being  put 
into  a spirit  more  common  than  the  true  geneva  of 
Holland.  The  French  obtain  from  these  berries  the 
Gmihre  ( Anglice  “geneva”),  from  which  we  have  taken 
our  English  word  “gin.”  In  France,  Savoy,  and  Italy, 
the  berries  are  largely  collected,  and  are  sometimes 
eaten  as  such,  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a time,  to  stimulate 
the  kidneys  ; or  they  are  taken  in  powder  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Our  British  Pharmacopoeia  orders  a spirit  of  Juniper 
to  be  made  for  producing  the  like  diuretic  action  in 
some  forms  of  dropsy,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  effused  fluid 
by  the  kidneys.  A teaspoonful  of  this  spirit  may  be 
taken,  well  diluted  with  water,  several  times  in  the 
day.  Of  the  essential  oil  the  dose  is  from  two  to  three 
drops  on  sugar,  or  with  a tablespoonful  of  milk.  These 
remedies  are  of  service  also  in  catarrh  of  the  urinary 
passages ; and  if  applied  externally  to  painful  local 
swellings,  whether  rheumatic,  or  neuralgic,  the  bruised 
berries  afford  prompt  and  lasting  relief. 

An  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  Juniper  wood  is 
sometimes  given  for  the  same  affections,  but  less  usefully, 
because  the  volatile  oil  becomes  dissipated  by  the  boiling 
heat.  A “rob,”  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  berries,  is 
likewise  often  employed.  Gerard  said  : “ A decoction 
thereof  is  singular  against  an  old  cough.”  Gin  is  an 
ordinary  malt  spirit  distilled  a second  time,  with  the 
addition  of  some  Juniper  berries.  Formerly  these 
berries  were  added  to  the  malt  in  grinding,  so  that  the 
spirit  obtained  therefrom  was  flavoured  with  the  berries 
from  the  first,  and  surpassed  all  that  could  be  made  by 
any  other  method.  At  present  gin  is  cheaply  manu- 
factured by  leaving  out  the  berries  altogether,  and 
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giving  the  spirit  a flavour  by  distilling  it  with  a 
proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  resembles  the 
juniper  berries  in  flavour  ; and  as  this  sophistication  is 
less  practised  in  Holland  than  elsewhere,  it  is  best  to 
order  “ Hollands,”  with  water,  as  a drink  for  dropsical 
persons.  By  the  use  of  Juniper  berries  Dr.  Mayern 
cured  some  patients  who  were  deplorably  ill  with 
epilepsy  when  all  other  remedies  had  failed.  “Let  the 
patient  carry  a bag  of  these  berries  about  with  him,  and 
eat  from  ten  to  twenty  every  morning  for  a month  or 
more,  whilst  fasting.  Similarly  for  flatulent  indigestion 
these  berries  may  be  most  usefully  given  ; on  the  first 
day,  four  berries;  on  the  second,  five;  on  the  third,  six; 
on  the  fourth,  seven ; and  so  on  until  twelve  days,  and 
fifteen  berries  are  reached  ; after  this  the  daily  dose 
should  be  reduced  by  one  berry  until  oidy  five  are  taken 
in  the  day;  and  this  is  an  admirable  ‘berry-cure.’”  The 
berries  are  to  be  well  masticated,  and  the  husks  may  be 
afterwards  either  rejected  or  swallowed. 

The  oil,  used  officinally,  is  distilled  from  the  full- 
grown,  unripe,  green  fruit.  The  Laplanders  make  a 
decoction  of  the  ripe  berries,  when  dried,  to  be  drunk 
as  tea,  or  coffee ; and  the  Swedish  peasantry  prepare 
from  the  fresh  berries  a fermented  beverage,  which  they 
drink  cold ; and  an  extract,  which  they  eat  with  their 
bread  for  breakfast  as  we  do  butter. 

From  rifts  which  occur  spontaneously  in  the  bark  of 
the  shrubs  in  warm  countries  issues  a gum  resembling 
frankincense.  This  gum,  as  Gerard  teaches,  “drieth 
ulcers  which  are  hollow,  and  filleth  them  with  flesh  if 
they  be  cast  thereon.”  “Being  mixed  with  oil  of  roses, 
it  healeth  chaps  of  the  hands  and  feet.”  Bergius  said 
the  lignum  (wood)  of  Juniper  is  diureticum,  sudorificum, 
mundificans;  the  bacca  (berry),  diuretica,  nutrient,  diapho- 
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retica.”  In  Germany  the  berries  are  added  to  sauerkraut 
for  flavouring  it. 

Virgil  thought  the  odour  exhaled  by  the  Juniper  tree 
noxious,  and  he  speaks  of  the  Juniperis  gravis  umbra:— 

“ Surgamus  ! solet  esse  gravis  cantantibus  umbra  ; 

Juniperis  gravis  umbra;  nocent  et  frugibus  umbrae.” 

Eclog.  X.  v.  75. 

But  it  is  more  scientific  to  suppose  that  the  growth  of 
Juniper  trees  should  be  encouraged  near  dwellings, 
because  of  the  balsamic  and  antiseptic  odours  which 
they  constantly  exhale.  On  the  Continent  the  Juniper 
is  regarded  with  much  veneration,  because  it  is  thought 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  Madonna,  and  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  whom  she  hid  under  a Juniper  bush  when  flying 
into  Egypt  from  the  assassins  of  Herod. 

In  Italy  stables  are  popularly  thought  to  be  protected 
by  a sprig  of  Juniper  from  demons  and  thunderbolts 
just  as  we  suppose  the  magic  horseshoe  to  be  protective 
to  our  houses  and  offices. 

LAVENDER. 

The  Lavender  of  our  gardens,  called  also  Lavender 
Spike,  is  a well-known  sweet-smelling  shrub,  of  the 
Labiate  order.  It  grows  wild  in  Spain,  Piedmont,  and 
the  south  of  France,  on  waysides,  mountains,  and  in 
barren  places.  The  plant  was  propagated  by  slips,  or 
cuttings,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  about 
1568.  It  is  produced  largely  for  commercial  purposes 
in  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  and  Lincoln.  The  shrub  is  set 
in  in  long  rows  occupying  fields,  and  yields  a profitable 
fragrant  essential  oil  from  the  flowering  tops,  about  one 
ounce  of  the  oil  from  sixty  terminal  flowering  spikes. 
From  these  tops  also  the  popular  cosmetic  lavender 
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water  is  distilled.  They  contain  tannin,  and  a resinous 
camphire,  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  mints  afford- 
ing essential  oils.  If  a hank  of  cotton  is  steeped  in  the 
oil  of  Lavender,  and  drained  off  so  as  to  be  hung  dry 
about  the  neck,  it  will  prevent  bugs  and  other  noxious 
insects  from  attacking  that  part.  When  mixed  with 
three-fourths  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
this  oil  makes  the  famous  Oleim  spicce,  formerly  much 
celebrated  for  curing  old  sprains  and  stiff  joints.  The 
oil  is  likewise  of  service  when  rubbed  in  externally,  for 
stimulating  paralysed  limbs — preferring  the  sort  distilled 
from  the  flowering  tops  to  that  which  is  obtained  from 
the  stalks.  Internally,  the  essential  oil,  or  a spirit  of 
Lavender  made  therefrom,  proves  admirably  restorative 
and  tonic  against  faintness,  palpitations  of  a nervous 
sort,  weak  giddiness,  spasms,  and  colic.  It  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste  and  smell,  provokes  appetite,  raises  the 
spirits,  and  dispels  flatulence ; but  the  infusion  of 
Lavender  tops,  if  taken  too  freely,  will  cause  griping, 
and  colic.  In  hysteria,  palsy,  and  similar  disorders  of 
debility,  and  lack  of  nerve  power,  the  spirit  of  Lavender 
will  act  as  a powerful  stimulant;  and  fomentations  with 
Lavender  in  bags,  applied  hot,  will  speedily  relieve  local 
pains.  “ It  profiteth  them  much,”  says  Gerard,  “ that 
have  the  palsy  if  they  be  washed  with  the  distilled  water 
from  the  Lavender  flowers ; or  are  anointed  with  the  oil 
made  from  the  flowers  and  olive  oil,  in  such  manner  as 
oil  of  roses  is  used.”  A dose  of  the  oil  is  from  one  to 
four  drops  on  sugar,  or  on  a small  piece  of  bread  crumb, 
or  in  a spoonful  or  two  of  milk.  And  of  the  spirit,  from 
half  to  one  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  of  milk.  The  spirit 
of  Lavender  is  made  with  one  part  of  the  essential  oil  to 
forty-nine  parts  of  spirit  of  wine.  For  preparing  distilled 
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Lavender  water,  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  musk 
does  much  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  Lavender’s 
odour  and  fragrance.  The  essential  oil  admirably  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  the  hair  when  weakly,  or  falling 
off. 

The  Lavender  shrub  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin 
lavare,  “ to  wash,”  because  the  ancients  employed  it  as  a 
perfume.  Lavender  tops,  when  dried,  and  placed  with 
linen,  will  preserve  it  from  moths  and  other  insects. 

The  whole  plant  was  at  one  time  considered  indispens- 
able in  Africa,  ubi  lavandis  corporibus  Lybes  e&utuntur  ; nee 
nisi  decodo  ejns  abluti  mane  domo  egrediuntur,  “ where  the 
Libyans  make  use  of  it  for  washing  their  bodies,  nor 
ever  leave  their  houses  of  a morning  until  purified  by  a 
decoction  of  the  plant.” 

In  this  country  the  sweet-smelling  herb  is  often  made 
use  of  for  scenting  newly  washed  linen  when  it  is  put 
by  ; from  which  custom  has  arisen  the  expression,  “To 
be  laid  up  in  Lavender.” 

A tea  brewed  from  the  flowers  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  headache  from  fatigue,  or  weakness.  But  Lavender 
oil  is,  in  too  large  a dose,  a narcotic  poison,  and  causes 
death  by  convulsions.  The  tincture  of  red  Lavender  is 
a popular  medicinal  cordial ; and  is  composed  of  the  oils 
of  Lavender  and  rosemary,  with  cinnamon  bark,  nutmeg, 
and  red  sandal  wood,  macerated  in  spirit  of  wine  for 
seven  days ; then  a teaspoonful  may  be  given  for  a dose 
in  a little  water,  with  excellent  effect,  after  an  indigest- 
ible meal,  taking  the  dose  immediately  when  feeling 
uneasy,  and  repeating  it  after  half-an-hour  if  needed. 
An  old  form  of  this  compound  tincture  was  formerly 
famous  as  “Palsy  Drops,”  it  being  made  from  the 
Lavender,  with  rosemary,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  red  sandal 
wood,  and  spirit.  Likewise,  a conserve,  prepared  with 
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the  young  flowering  tops,  is  an  excellent  cordial  medicine. 
In  some  cases  of  mental  depression  and  delusions  the  oil 
of  Lavender  proves  of  real  service  ; and  a few  drops  of 
it  rubbed  on  the  temples  will  cure  nervous  headache. 

There  is  a broad-leaved  variety  of  the  Lavender  shrub 
in  France,  which  yields  three  times  as  much  of  the 
essential  oil  as  can  be  got  from  our  narrow-leaved 
plant. 


LEMON. 

The  Lemon  ( Citrus  Limonum ) is  so  common  of  use  in 
admixing  refreshing  drinks,  and  for  its  fragrancy  of  peel, 
whether  for  culinary  flavour,  or  as  a delightful  perfume, 
that  it  may  well  find  a place  among  the  Simples  of  a 
sagacious  housewife.  Moreover,  the  imported  fruit, 
which  abounds  in  our  markets,  as  if  to  the  manner  born, 
is  endowed  with  valuable  medicinal  properties,  which 
additional  qualify  it  for  the  domestic  Herbarium.  The 
Lemons  brought  to  England  come  chiefly  from  Sicily, 
through  Messina  and  Palermo.  Flowers  may  be  found 
on  the  lemon  tree  all  the  year  round. 

In  making  lemonade  it  is  a mistake  to  pour  boiling 
water  upon  sliced  Lemons,  because  thus  brewing  an 
infusion  of  the  peel,  which  is  medicinal. 

The  fruit  grows  specially  at  Mentone,  in  the  south  of 
France ; and  a legend  runs  that  Eve  canned  two  or  three 
lemons  with  her  away  from  Paradise,  wandering  about 
until  she  came  to  Mentone,  which  she  found  to  be  so 
like  Paradise  that  she  settled  there,  and  planted  her 
fruit. 

The  special  dietetic  value  of  Lemons  consists  in  their 
potash  salts,  the  citrate,  malate,  and  tartrate,  which  are 
respectively  antiscorbutic,  and  of  assistance  in  promoting 
biliary  digestion.  Each  fluid  ounce  of  the  fresh  juice 
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contains  about  forty-four  grains  of  citric  acid,  with  gum, 
sugar,  and  a residuum,  which  yields,  when  incinerated, 
potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  juice  has  certain  sedative  properties  whereby  it 
allays  hysterical  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  alleviates 
pain  caused  by  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  tongue.  Dr. 
Brandi ni,  of  Florence,  discovered  this  latter  property  of 
fresh  Lemon  juice,  through  a patient  who,  when  suffering 
grievously  from  that  dire  disease,  found  marvellous 
relief  to  the  part  by  casually  sucking  a lemon  to  slake 
his  feverish  thirst.  But  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
acid  of  Lemons  is  harmful  and  obnoxious  to  cats,  rabbits, 
and  other  small  animals,  because  it  lowers  the  heart’s 
action  in  these  creatures,  and  liquifies  the  blood;  whereas, 
in  man  it  does  not  diminish  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  but  proves  more  useful  than  any  other  agent 
in  correcting  that  thin  impoverished  liquidity  thereof 
which  constitutes  scurvy.  Throughout  Italy,  and  at 
Borne,  a decoction  of  fresh  Lemons  is  extolled  as  a 
specific  against  intermittent  fever  ; for  which  purpose  a 
fresh  unpeeled  Lemon  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  put 
into  an  earthenware  jar  with  three  breakfastcupfuls  of 
cold  water,  and  boiled  clown  to  one  cupful,  which  is 
strained,  the  lemon  being  squeezed,  and  the  decoction 
being  given  shortly  before  the  access  of  fever  is  expected. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Schmole,  a German  doctor,  has 
published  a work  of  some  note,  in  which  he  advances 
the  theory  that  fresh  Lemon  juice  is  a kind  of  elixir 
vitce ; and  that  if  a sufficient  number  of  Lemons  be  taken 
daily,  life  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Lemon  juice 
is  decidedly  beneficial  against  jaundice  from  passive 
sluggishness  of  the  biliary  functions  ; it  will  often  serve 
to  stay  bleedings,  when  ice  and  astringent  styptics  have 
failed ; it  will  prove  useful  when  swallowed  freely 
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against  immoderately  active  monthly  fluxes  in  women  ; 
and  when  applied  externally  it  signally  relieves  cutaneous 
itching,  especially  of  the  genitals. 

Prize  fighters  refresh  themselves  with  a cut  fresh 
Lemon  between  the  rounds  when  competing  in  the  Ring. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  common  saying,  “ Take  a suck  of 
the  lemon,  and  at  him  again.” 

For  a relaxed  sore  throat,  Lemon  juice  will  help  to 
make  a serviceable  gargle.  By  the  heat  of  the  sun  it 
may  be  reduced  to  a solid  state.  For  a cold  in  the  head, 
if  the  juice  of  a ripe  Lemon  be  squeezed  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  strongly  sniffed  into  the  nostrils  at  two  or 
three  separate  times,  a cure  will  be  effected.  Roast 
fillet  of  veal,  with  stuffing  and  lemon  juice,  was  beloved 
by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

For  heartburn  which  comes  on  without  having  eaten 
sweet  things,  it  is  helpful  to  suck  a thin  slice  of  fresh 
Lemon  dipped  in  salt  just  after  each  meal. 

The  Chinese  practice  of  rubbing  parts  severely 
neuralgic  with  the  wet  surface  of  a cut  Lemon  is  highly 
useful. 


LETTUCE. 

Our  garden  Lettuce  is  a cultivated  variety  of  the  wild, 
or  strong-scented  Lettuce  (Ladara  virosa),  which  grows, 
with  prickly  leaves,  on  banks  and  waysides  in  chalky 
districts  throughout  England  and  Wales.  It  belongs  to 
the  Composite  order  of  plants,  and  contains  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  plant  more  actively  than  does  the 
Lettuce  of  our  kitchen  gardens. 

Chemically  the  wild  Lettuce  contains  “lactucin,”  lactu- 
copricin,  asparagin,  mannite,  albumen,  gum,  and  resin, 
together  with  oxalic,  malic,  and  citric  acids ; thus 
possessing  virtues  for  easing  pain,  and  inducing  sleep. 
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The  cultivated  Lettuce  which  comes  to  our  tables  retains 
these  same  properties,  but  in  a very  modified  degree. 

Each  plant  derives  its  name,  lactucci,  from  its  milky 
juice;  in  Latin,  laclis',  and  in  Greek,  guluktos  (taking  the 
genitive  case).  This  juice,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
cut  or  incised  stalks  and  stems  of  the  wild  Lettuce,  is 
milky  at  first,  and  afterwards  becomes  brown,  like  opium, 
being  then  known  (when  dried  into  a kind  of  gum)  as 
laducanum.  From  three  to  eight  grains  of  this  gum, 
if  taken  at  bedtime,  will  allay  the  wakefulness  which 
follows  over-excitement  of  brain.  A similar  laducarium, 
got  from  the  dried  milk  of  the  cultivated  garden  Lettuce, 
is  so  mild  a sedative  as  to  be  suitable  for  restless  infants ; 
and  two  grains  of  this  may  be  safely  given  to  a young 
child  for  soothing  it  to  sleep. 

The  wild  Lettuce  is  rather  laxative ; with  which  view 
a decoction  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes  taken  as  a drink 
to  remedy  constipation,  and  intestinal  difficulties,  as  also 
to  allay  feverish  pains.  The  plant  was  mentioned  as 
acting  thus  in  an  epigram  by  Martial  (Libr.  VI.,  Sq.). 

“Prima  tibi  dabitur  ventro  lactuca  movendo 
Utilis,  et  porris  fila  resecta  suis." 

Gerard  said:  “ Being  in  some  degree  laxative  and 
aperient,  the  cultivated  Lettuce  is  very  proper  for  hot, 
bilious  dispositions;”  and  Parkinson  adds  (1640): 
“Lettuce  eaten  raw  or  boyled,  helpeth  to  loosen  the 
belly,  and  the  boyled  more  than  the  raw.”  It  Avas 
known  as  the  “ Milk  Plant  ” to  Dioscorides  and 
Theophrastus,  and  Avas  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
to  be  eaten  after  a debauch  of  Avine,  or  as  a sedative  for 
inducing  sleep.  But  a prejudice  against  it  Avas 
entertained  for  a time  as  venere.m  enervans , and  therefore 
iiiortuorum  cibi,  “food  for  the  dead.” 
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After  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  is  said  to  have 
thrown  herself  on  a bed  of  lettuces  to  assuage  her 
grief. 

The  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  the 
lettuce  prepared  with  eggs,  and  served  with  the  last 
course  at  their  tables,  so  as  to  stimulate  their  appetites 
afresh.  Martial  marvels  that  it  had  since  then  become 
customary  to  take  it  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meal : — 

“ Claudere  quse  caenas  lactuca  solebat  avorum 
Die  mihi  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapes.” 

Antoninus  Musa  cured  Ctesar  Augustus  of  hypo- 
chondriasis by  means  of  this  plant. 

When  bleached  by  gardeners,  the  lettuce  becomes 
tender,  sweet,  and  succulent,  being  easily  digested,  even 
by  dyspeptic  persons,  as  to  its  crisp,  leafy  parts,  but  not 
its  hard  stalk.  It  now  contains  but  little  nutriment 
of  any  sort,  but  supplies  some  mineral  salts,  especially 
nitre.  In  the  stem  there  still  lingers  a small  quantity  of 
the  sleep-inducing  principle,  “lactucarin,”  particularly 
when  the  plant  is  flowering.  Galen,  when  sleepless  from 
advanced  age  and  infirmities,  with  hard  study,  took 
decoction  of  the  Lettuce  at  night ; and  Pope  says,  with 
reference  to  our  garden  sort : — 

“ If  you  want  rest, 

Lettuce,  and  cowslip  wine : — ‘ probation  est.’  ” 

But  if  Lettuces  are  taken  at  supper  with  this  view  of 
promoting  sleep,  they  should  be  had  without  any 
vinegar,  as  this  neutralises  their  soporific  qualities. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  when  artificially  blanched 
the  plant  is  less  wholesome  than  if  left  to  grow  naturally 
in  the  garden,  especially  if  its  ready  digestibility  by 
those  of  sensitive  stomachs  be  correctly  attributed  to 
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the  slightly  narcotic  principle.  It  was  eaten  uncooked 
by  the  Hebrews  with  the  Paschal  lamb. 

John  Evelyn  writes  enthusiastically  about  it  in  his  Book 
of  Sallets:  “So  harmless  is  it  that  it  may  safely  be  eaten 
raw  in  fevers  ; it  allays  heat,  bridles  choler,  extinguishes 
thirst,  excites  appetite,  kindly  nourishes,  and,  above  all, 
represses  vapours,  conciliates  sleep,  and  mitigates  pain, 
besides  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  morals — temperance 
and  chastity.” 

“ Galen  (whose  beloved  sallet  it  was)  says  it  breeds  the 
most  laudable  blood.  No  marvel,  then,  that  Lettuces 
were  by  the  ancients  called  sance  by  way  of  eminency, 
and  were  so  highly  valued  by  the  great  Augustus  that, 
attributing  to  them  his  recovery  from  a dangerous 
sickness,  it  is  reported  he  erected  a statue  and  built  an 
altar  to  this  noble  plant.”  Likewise,  “Tacitus,  spending 
almost  nothing  at  his  frugal  table  in  other  dainties,  was 
yet  so  great  a friend  to  the  lettuce  that  he  used  to 
say  of  his  prodigality  in  its  purchase,  Summi  se  mercari 
lias  sumiths  effusione.” 

By  way  of  admonition  as  to  care  in  preparing  the 
Lettuce  for  table,  Dr.  King  Chambers  has  said, 
( Diet  in  Health  and  Disease),  “ The  consumption  of 
Lettuce  by  the  working  man  with  his  tea  is  an 
increasing  habit  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  But  the 
said  working  man  must  be  warned  of  the  importance  of 
washing  the  material  of  his  meal.  This  hint  is  given  in 
view  of  the  frecpient  occurrence  of  the  large  round 
worm  in  the  labouring  population  of  some  agricultural 
counties,  Oxfordshire  for  instance,  Avhere  unwashed 
Lettuce  is  largely  eaten.” 

The  seeds  of  the  garden  Lettuce  are  emollient,  and 
when  rubbed  up  with  water  make  a pleasant  emulsion, 
which  contains  nothing  of  the  milky,  laxative  bitterness 
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furnished  by  the  leaves  and  stalk.  This  emulsion 
resembles  that  of  almonds,  but  is  even  more  cooling,  and 
therefore  a better  medicine  in  disorders  arising  from 
acrimony  and  irritation. 

From  the  Lactuca  virosa,  or  strong-scented  wild 
Lettuce,  a medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  prepared,  using  the 
whole  plant.  On  the  principle  of  treating  with  this 
tincture  when  diluted,  such  toxic  effects  as  too  large 
doses  of  the  juice  would  bring  about,  a slow  pulse,  with 
a disposition  to  stupor,  and  sleepy  weakness,  are  suc- 
cessfully met  by  its  use.  Also  a medicinal  extract 
is  made  by  druggists  from  the  wild  Lettuce,  and  given 
in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains  for  the  medicinal 
imrposes  which  have  been  particularised,  and  to  remove 
a dull,  heavy  headache. 

“The  garden  Lettuce  is  good,”  as  Pliny  said,  “for 
burnings  and  scaldings  if  the  leaves  be  laid  thereon,  with 
salt  (sic),  before  the  blisters  do  appear.”  “ By  reason,” 
concludes  Evelyn,  “too,  of  its  soporiferous  quality,  the 
Lettuce  ever  was,  and  still  continues,  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  universal  tribe  of  sallets,  which  cools 
and  refreshes,  besides  its  other  properties,  and  therefore 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  that  divers 
of  the  Valerian  family  dignified  and  ennobled  their 
name  with  that  of  Lactudnii.”  It  is  botanically  distin- 
guished as  the  Lactuca  sativa,  “from  the  plenty  of  milk,” 
says  “Adam  in  Eden”  (W.  Coles),  “that  it  hath  and 
causcth.” 

Lambs’  Lettuce,  or  Corn  Salad,  is  a distinct  plant,  one 
of  the  Valerian  tribe,  which  was  formerly  classed  as  a 
Lettuce,  by  name,  Lactuca  agnina,  either  because  it 
appears  about  the  time  when  lambs  (agni)  are  dropped, 
or  because  it  is  a favourite  food  of  lambs. 

The  French  call  it  saladc  de  PrUre,  “ monks’  salad,” 
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and  in  reference  to  which  an  old  writer  has  said  : “ It 
certainly  deserves  a place  among  the  penitential  herbs, 
for  the  stomach  that  admits  it  is  apt  to  cry  peccavi. 

This  plant  is  also  known  by  the  title  of  the  White 
Pot  Herb,  in  contrast  to  the  Olus  alrum,  or  Black  Pot 
Herb.  It  grows  wild  in  the  banks  of  hedges  and  waste 
cornfields,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  kitchen  gardens  as  a 
salad  herb,  being  called  botanioally  the  Valerianella 
nlitoria,  and  having  been  in  request  as  a spring  medicine 
among  country  folk  in  former  days.  By  genus  it  is  a 
Fedia,  and  bears  diminutive  white  flowers  resembling 
glass.  Gerard  says  : “ We  know  the  Lambs’  Lettuce  as 
Loblollie ; and  it  serves  in  winter  as  a salad  herb,  among 
others  none  of  the  worst.”  In  France  it  goes  by  the 
names  rnanche,  and  dmcette. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  grows  wild  in  many  of  our 
English  woods,  and  possesses  special  curative  virtues, 
which  give  it,  according  to  modern  knowledge,  a just 
place  among  Herbal  Simples  of  repute.  This  is  the 
parent  flower  of  our  graceful,  sweet-scented  scape  of 
pendent,  milk-white  little  floral  bells,  enshrined  within 
two  broad  leafy  blades  of  dark  green,  and  finding 
general  favour  for  the  jardiniere,  or  the  button-hole. 

Its  name  Convallaria  majalis  is  derived  from  convallis, 
“ a valley,”  and  majalis,  “ belonging  to  the  month  of 
May,”  when  this  Lily  comes  into  flower. 

Kustics  corrupt  the  double  title  to  “ Liry  Confancy,” 
and  provincially  the  plant  is  known  as  “ Wood  Lily,” 
“ May  Lily,”  and  “ May  Blossom.”  The  taste  of  the 
flowers  is  acrid  and  bitter  ; they  have  been  employed 
with  benefit,  when  dried  and  powdered,  as  snuff,  for  the 
headache,  and  giddiness  arising  from  weakness.  A 
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tincture  of  the  plant  is  made,  and  can  be  procured  from 
any  leading  druggist.  The  active  medicinal  principle  is 
“ convallarin,”  which  slows  the  disturbed  action  of  a 
weak,  irritable  heart,  whilst  at  the  same  time  increasing 
its  power.  Happily,  the  remedy  is  a perfectly  safe  one, 
and  no  harm  has  been  known  to  occur  from  taking  it 
experimentally  in  full  and  frequent  doses  ; so  that,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  Fox  Glove,  which  is 
apt  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  with  poisonous  results. 
To  make  the  tincture  of  Convallaria,  one  part  of  the 
Howers  is  treated  with  eight  parts  of  spirit  of  wine 
(proof) ; and  the  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  with 
a tablespoonful  of  water,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Also  an  infusion  may  be  made  with  boiling  water 
poured  over  the  whole  plant — root,  stems,  and  flowers  : 
and  this  infusion  may  be  given  continuously  for  from 
five  to  ten  days  ; but  it  should  be  left  off  for  a time,  as 
soon  as  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  subdued,  and  the 
pulse  steady  and  stronger.  Lf  taken  during  an  attack 
of  palpitation  and  laboured  breathing  from  a weak 
heart,  the  benefit  of  the  infusion  in  tablespoonful  doses 
is  felt  at  once. 

A fluid  extract  is  further  prepared,  and  may  be 
mixed  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  in  water. 
The  Russian  peasants  have  long  employed  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  for  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  a faulty  heart. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  two 
drachms,  by  weight,  of  the  leaves  should  be  steeped 
in  a pint  of  water,  either  cold  or  boiling ; and  the 
whole  of  this  may  be  taken,  if  needed,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  will  promote  a free  flow  of  urine. 
Culpeper  commended  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  weak 
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memory,  loss  of  speech,  and  apoplexy;  whilst  Gerard 
advised  it  for  gout.  In  Devonshire  it  is  thought 
unlucky  to  plant  a bed  of  these  Lilies,  as  the  person  who 
does  so  will  probably  die  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Distilled  water  from  the  flowers  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  against  nervous  affections,  and  for  many 
troubles  of  the  head,  insomuch  that  it  was  treasured  in 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  Matthiolus  named  it  Aqua 
aurea,  “ golden  water  ” ; and  Etmuller  said  of  the 
virtues  of  the  plant,  Quod  specijice  armabit  impotentes 
maritos  ad  helium  veneris. 

A spirit  made  from  the  petals  is  excellent  as  an  out- 
ward embrocation  for  rheumatism  and  sprains ; and  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  a wine  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  mixed  with  raisins.  Old  Gerard  adopted  an 
unaccountable  method  for  extracting  these  virtues  of 
the  Lilies.  He  ordered  that,  “ The  flowers  being  close 
stopped  up  in  a glass  vessel,  should  be  put  into  an  ant 
hill,  and  taken  away  again  a month  after,  when  ye 
shall  find  a liquor  in  the  glass  which,  being  outwardly 
applied,  will  help  the  cure  of  the  gout.” 

After  the  blossom  has  fallen  off  a berry  is  formed, 
which  assumes  in  the  autumn  a bright  scarlet  colour 
and  proves  attractive  to  birds. 

LIME  TREE  (Flowers  of). 

Though  not  a native  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  because  of 
its  common  growth  in  our  roadways  and  along  the 
front  of  terraced  houses,  and  in  suburban  avenues,  the 
Lime  Tree  has  become  almost  indigenous. 

In  the  old  Herbals  it  is  called  Lyne  or  Line, 
and  Tilia ; each  of  which  names  bears  reference  to 
the  bast  or  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  which  is  used  in  the 
north  for  cordage. 
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The  sweet-smelling  and  highly  fragrant  flowers 
blossom  in  May,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  bees, 
because  abounding  with  honied  nectar.  A medicinal 
tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  them  with  spirit  of  wine  ; 
and  when  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  with 
water,  three  times  in  the  day,  it  serves  to  relieve  sick 
bilious  giddiness,  with  depression  of  spirits,  and  the 
tendency  to  loose  bowels,  with  a nervous  headache. 
The  sap  of  the  Lime  Tree  (Tilia  Europcea)  abounds  in 
mucilage,  from  which  sugar  can  be  elaborated.  A tea 
made  from  the  blossoms  and  leaves  with  boiling 
water,  is  admirable  for  promoting  perspiration.  It  is 
because  of  a long  established  reputation  for  giving 
relief  in  chronic  epilepsy  or  the  falling  sickness,  and  of 
curing  epileptiform  headaches,  whilst  proving  of  indis- 
putable usefulness  in  allied  nervous  disorders,  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Lime  or  Linden  Tree  find  a 
true  place  among  modern  medicinal  Simples.  Gilbert 
White  made  some  Lime-blossom  tea,  and  pronounced  it 
a very  soft,  well-flavoured  pleasant  saccharine  julep, 
much  resembling  the  juice  of  liquorice.  This  tea  has 
been  found  efficacious  for  quieting  hard  coughs  and  for 
relieving  hoarseness. 

The  inner  bark  furnishes  a soft  mucilage,  which  may 
be  applied  externally  with  healing  effect  to  burns, 
scalds,  and  inflammatory  swellings.  Gerard  taught, 
“ that  the  flowers  are  commended  by  divers  persons 
against  pain  of  the  head  proceeding  from  a cold  cause  ; 
against  dizziness,  apoplexy,  and  the  falling  sickness  ; 
and  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  distilled  water  thereof.” 
Hoffman  knew  a case  of  chronic  epilepsy  cured  by  a use 
of  the  flowers  in  infusion  drunk  as  tea.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  former  exalted  anti-epileptic  reputation  of  the 
Lime  Tree,  that  epileptic  persons  sitting  under  its 
shade  were  reported  to  bo  cured. 
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A famous  “ Lind  ” or  Lime  Tree,  which  grew  in  his 
ancestral  place,  gave  to  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  his 
significant  name.  The  well-known  street,  unter  den 
Linden  in  Berlin,  is  a favourite  resort,  because  of  its 
pleasant,  balmy  shade;  and  when  Heine  lay  under  the 
Lindens,  he  “ thought  his  own  sweet  nothing-at-all 
thoughts.”  The  wood  of  the  Lime  Tree  is  preferred 
before  every  other  wood  for  masterly  carving.  Grinling 
Gibbons  executed  his  best  and  most  noted  work  in  this 
material ; and  the  finely-cut  details  still  remain  sharp, 
delicate,  and  beautiful. 

Chemically,  the  Linden  flowers  contain  a particular 
light,  fragrant,  volatile  oil,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
They  are  used  in  warm  baths  with  much  success,  to 
allay  nervous  irritability  ; or  a,  strong  infusion  of  them 
is  administered  by  enema  for  the  same  purpose. 

LIQUORICE  (English). 

The  common  Liquorice  plant,  a native  of  the  warmer 
European  countries,  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  about 
1562,  in  Turner’s  time.  It  has  been  chiefly  grown  at 
Pontefract  (Pomfret)  in  Yorkshire,  Worksop  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Godaiming  in  Surrey ; whilst  at  the 
present  time  it  is  produced  abundantly  at  Mitcham, 
near  London,  and  the  roots  are  dug  up  after  a three; 
jmars’  growth,  to  be  supplied  to  the  shops.  The  use  of 
the  Liquorice  plant  was  first  learnt  by  the  Hellenes 
from  the  Scythians  ; and  the  root  was  named  adipson, 
being  thought  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus  to  power- 
fully extinguish  thirst.  But  Dr.  Cullen  says  his 
experience  has  not  confirmed  this  as  a true  effect  of 
chewing  the  root.  When  lightly  boiled  in  a little  water 
it  yields  all  its  sweetness,  together  with  some  mucilage. 
The  juice  is  commonly  employed  as  a pectoral  in  coughs 
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or  hoarseness,  when  thickened  to  the  consistence  of  a 
lozenge,  or  to  that  of  a solid  mass,  which  hardens  in  the 
form  of  a stick.  It  is  also  added  to  nauseous  medicines, 
for  masking  their  taste.  Towards  obtaining  this  juice 
the  underground  stem  or  root  of  the  plant  is  the  part 
employed. 

The  extract  of  Liquorice  must  be  prepared  from  the 
dried  root,  else  it  cannot  be  strained  bright,  and  would 
be  liable  to  fermentation.  Chemically,  the  root  con- 
tains a special  kind  of  sugar,  glycyrrhizine,  starch, 
asparagin,  phosphate  and  malate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
a resinous  oil,  albumen,  and  woody  fibre.  Extract  of 
Liquorice  is  largely  imported  as  “ Spanish  ” or  “ Italian  ” 
juice,  the  Solazzi  juice  being  most  esteemed,  which 
comes  in  cylindrical  or  flattened  rolls,  enveloped  in  bay 
leaves  ; but  the  pipe  Liquorice  of  the  sweetstuff  shops 
is  adulterated.  Pontefract  lozenges  are  made  of  refined 
Liquorice,  and  are  justly  popular. 

Otfic-inally,  the  root  and  stolons  (underground  stems) 
of  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  (smooth)  arc  variously 
employed ; for  making  an  extract,  for  mixing  with 
linseed  in  a tea,  for  combination  with  powdered  senna, 
sugar,  and  fennel,  to  make  a favourite  mild  laxative 
medicine,  known  as  “ Compound  Liquorice  Powder,” 
and  for  other  uses.  The  solid  juice  is  put  into  porter 
and  stout,  because  giving  sweetness,  thickness,  and 
blackness  to  those  beverages,  without  making  them 
fermentative ; but  Liquorice,  like  gum,  supplies  no 
aliment  to  the  body.  Pomfret  cakes  are  made  from  the 
roots  grown  at  Pontefract. 

The  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis  arvensis),  a troublesome 
weed,  very  common  in  our  ploughed  fields,  has  a root 
which  affords  a sweet  viscid  juice,  and  hence  it  is  popu- 
larly known  as  “ Wild  Liquorice.” 
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The  botanical  name  of  Ghjcyrrhiza  comes  from  the 
Greek  words,  glukus,  “ sweet,”  and  riza,  “ a root. 
English  Liquorice  root,  when  dried,  is  commercially 
used  in  two  forms,  the  peeled  and  the  unpeeled. 

MALLOWS. 

All  the  Mallows  ( Malvacm ) to  the  number  of  a thousand, 
agree  in  containing  mucilage  freely,  and  in  possessing 
no  unwholesome  properties. 

Their  family  name  “Mallow”  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  malassein,  “to  soften,”  as  alluding  to  the  demul- 
cent qualities  of  these  mucilaginous  plants.  The  Com- 
mon Mallow  is  a well-known  roadside  plant,  with  large 
downy  leaves,  and  streaked  trumpet-shaped  purple 
flowers,  which  later  on  furnish  round  button-like  seeds, 
known  to  the  rustics  as  “ pickcheeses  ” in  Norfolk  and 
elsewhere,  whilst  beloved  by  schoolboys,  because  of 
their  nutty  flavour. 

Both  this  plant  and  its  twin  sister,  the  Marsh 
Mallow  (Althcea  ibiscus),  possess  medicinal  virtues, 
which  entitle  them  to  take  rank  as  curative  Herbal 
Simples.  The  Sussex  peasant  knows  the  Common 
Mallow  as  “Mailer,”  so  that  “ aller  and  mailer”  means 
with  him  Alehoof  (Ground  Ivy)  and  Mallow.  Pliny 
said  : “ Whosoever  shall  take  a spoonful  of  the 

Mallows  shall  that  day  be  free  from  all  diseases  that 
may  come  to  him.” 

This  plant  is  often  named  “Pound  Dock,”  and  was 
formerly  called  “ Hock  Herb  ” ; our  Hollyhock  being  of 
the  Mallow  tribe,  and  first  brought  to  us  from  China. 
Pythagoras  held  Malvcn  folium  sandissimum ; and  we 
read  of  Epimenides  in  Plato,  “ at  his  Mallows  and 
Asphodels.”  The  Pomans  esteemed  the  plant  in  delirih 
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among  their  dainties,  and  placed  it  of  old  as  the  first 
dish  at  their  tables. 

The  Marsh  Mallow  grows  wild  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  England,  especially  in  marshes  near  the  sea 
coast.  It  gets  its  generic  name  althiea,  from  the  Greek 
althos,  “a  remedy,’  because  it  exercises  so  many  curative 
virtues.  Its  old  appellations  were  Visnudra , Jlismalva , 
Malvaviscus.  The  root  is  sweet  and  very  mucilaginous 
when  chewed,  containing  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
sweet  viscous  mucilage.  It  is,  therefore,  emollient, 
demulcent,  pain-soothing,  and  lubricating  ; serving  to 
subdue  heat  and  irritation,  whilst,  if  applied  externally, 
diminishing  the  painful  soreness  of  inflamed  parts.  It  is, 
for  these  reasons,  much  employed  in  domestic  poultices, 
and  in  decoction  as  a medicine  for  pulmonary  catarrhs, 
hoarseness,  and  irritative  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Also 
the  decoction  acts  well  as  a bland  soothing  collyrium  for 
bathing  inflamed  eyes.  Gerard  says : “ The  leaves  be 
with  good  effect  mixed  with  fomentations  and  poultices 
against  pains  of  the  sides,  of  the  stone,  and  of  the 
bladder ; also  in  a bath  they  serve  to  take  away  any 
manner  of  pain.” 

The  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  the  Marsh 
Mallow  abounds  is  the  medicinal  part  of  the  plant ; 
the  roots  of  the  Common  Mallow  being  useless  to  yield 
it  for  such  purposes,  whilst  those  of  the  Marsh  Mallow 
are  of  singular  efficacy.  A decoction  of  Marsh  Mallow 
is  made  by  adding  five  pints  of  water  to  a quarter- 
of-a-pound  of  the  dried  root,  then  boiling  down  to 
three  pints,  and  straining  through  calico.  Also  Marsh 
Mallow  ointment  is  a popular  remedy. 

The  French  druggists  prepare  a famous  medicinal 
sweetmeat,  known  as  Pate  de  gimauce  from  the  root  of 
the  Marsh  Mallow.  In  Palestine,  the  plant  is  employed 
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by  the  poor  to  eke  out  their  food  ; thus  we  read  in 
the  book  of  Job  (chap.  xxx.  ver.  4).  “ Who  cut  up 
Mallows  by  the  bushes  for  meat.” 

In  France,  the  young  tops  and  tender  leaves  of  the 
Marsh  Mallow  are  added  to  spring  salads,  as  stimulat- 
ing the  kidneys  healthily,  for  which  purpose  is 
likewise  prepared  a syrup  of  Marsh  Mallows  (Syrupns 
Althceus).  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  roots,  are  employed 
for  making  ptisans  ; and  in  decoction  externally  for 
soothing  sore  surfaces.  In  Devonshire,  this  plant  is 
termed  by  the  farmers,  “ Meshmellish,”  also  “ Drunk- 
ards,” because  growing  close  by  the  water  ; and  in  the 
West  of  England,  “ Bulls-eyes  ”;  whilst  being  known 
in  Somerset  as  “Bull  Flowers”  (pool  flowers).  The 
root  of  the  Marsh  Mallow  contains  starch,  mucilage, 
pectin,  oil,  sugar,  “ asparagin,”  phosphate  of  lime, 
glutinous  matter  and  cellulose.  An  infusion  made 
with  cold  water  takes  up  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and 
asparagin. 

Most  probably,  the  modern  French  Pate  de  gimauvc 
contains  actually  nothing  of  the  plant  or  its  constituents; 
but  the  root  is  given  in  France  to  infants,  on  which 
they  may  try  their  teeth  during  dentition,  much  as 
Orris  root  is  used  elsewhere. 

The  laxative  quality  of  the  common  Mallow  was 
mentioned  by  Martial  : — 

“ Exoneraturas  ventrem  mihi  villica  nialvas 
Attulit,  et  varias  quas  habet  hortus,  opes.” 

The  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata)  is  another 
common  variety  of  this  plant,  which  emits  from  its 
leaves  a faint  musky  odour,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
or  when  they  are  drawn  lightly  through  the  hand.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  in  kind,  but  less  powerful  in  degree, 
to  those  of  the  Marsh  Mallow. 
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MARIGOLD. 

Three  varieties  of  the  Marigold  exercise  medicinal 
virtues  which  constitute  them  Herbal  Simples  of  a 
useful  nature  — the  Corn  Marigold  ( Chrysanthemum 
segetum),  found  in  our  cornfields  ; the  cultivated  garden 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis);  and  the  Marsh  Mari- 
gold (Caltha  palustris),  growing  in  moist  grass  lands, 
and  popularly  known  as  “ Mareblobs.” 

The  Corn  Marigold,  a Composite  flower,  called  also 
the  Yellow  Oxeye,  grows  freely,  though  locally,  in 
English  cornfields,  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers  contrast- 
ing handsomely  with  adjacent  Scarlet-lined  Poppies  and 
Bluebottles  ( Centanrea  cyanus ).  It  is  also  named  Buddie 
or  Boodle,  from  buidel,  a purse,  because  it  bears  goals  or 
goldins,  representing  gold  coins,  in  the  form  of  the  hat, 
round,  brightly  yellow  blossoms,  which  were  formerly 
known,  too,  as  Ruddes  (red  flowers).  The  botanical  title 
of  the  species,  Chrysanthemum,  signifies  “golden  flower.” 

Hill  named  this  Marigold,  “ the  husbandman’s  dyall.” 
In  common  with  the  larger  Oxeye  Daisy  ( Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum)  it  has  proved  of  late  very  successful 
in  checking  the  night  sweats  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. A tincture  and  an  infusion  of  the  herb  have 
been  made  ; from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  former  being 
given  for  a dose,  and  from  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  latter. 

The  garden  Marigold,  often  called  African  Marigold, 
came  originally  from  Southern  France,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  since  1570.  It  is  a Composite 
plant,  and  bears  the  name  Calendula  from  the  Latin 
calender.,  the  first  days  of  each  month,  because  it  flowrers 
all  the  year  round.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  thick  and 
sapid ; when  chewed,  they  communicate  at  first  a viscid 
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sweetness,  which  is  followed  by  a sharp,  penetrating 
taste,  very  persistent  in  the  mouth,  and  not  of  the 
warm,  aromatic  kind,  but  of  an  acrid,  saline  nature. 
This  Marigold  has  always  been  grown,  chiefly  for  its 
flowers,  which  were  esteemed  of  old  as  a cordial  to 
cheer  the  spirits,  and  when  dried  were  put  into  broths 
with  this  view.  Charles  Lamb  (Elia)  says,  in  his  Essay 
on  Christ’s  Hospital : “ In  lieu  of  our  half-pickled 
Sundays,  or  quite  fresh  boiled  beef  on  Tuesdays  (strong 
as  caro  equina),  with  detestable  Marigolds  floating  in  the 
pail  to  poison  the  broth.”  The  strap-like  florets  of  the 
rays  are  the  parts  of  the  flowers  used  for  such  a pur- 
pose. They  should  be  gathered  on  a dry  day  when  the 
blossoms  are  fully  expanded,  and  having  been  divested 
of  their  outer  green  leaves,  they  should  be  spread  on  a 
cloth  in  an  airy  room  subsequently.  After  having  been 
turned  frequently  for  a few  days,  they  may  be  put  by 
in  paper  bags  or  in  drawers. 

Gerard  says : “ The  yellow  leaves  of  the  flowers  are 
dried  and  kept  throughout  Dutch-land  against  winter, 
to  put  into  broths  and  physical  potions,  and  for  divers 
other  purposes,  in  such  quantity  that  the  stores  of  some 
grocers  or  spice-sellers  contain  barrels  filled  with  them, 
and  to  be  retailed  by  the  penny,  more  or  less  ; inso- 
much, that  no  broths  are  well  made  without  dried 
Marigolds  ” ; and,  “ The  herb  drank  after  the  coming 
forth  from  the  bath  of  them  that  hath  the  yellow 
jaundice  doth  in  short  time  make  them  well  coloured.” 
(This  is  probably  conjectured  on  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures.) 

A decoction  of  the  flowers  is  employed  by  country 
people  as  a posset  drink  in  measles  and  small-pox  ; and 
the  expressed  fresh  juice  proves  useful  as  a remedy 
against  costiveness,  as  well  as  for  jaundice  and  supprcs- 
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sion  of  the  monthly  flow — from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls 
being  taken  as  a dose. 

The  plant  has  been  considered  also  of  service  for 
scrofulous  children,  when  given  to  them  as  a salad. 
One  of  the  flowers,  if  rubbed  on  the  part  recently  stung 
by  a bee  or  wasp,  will  quickly  relieve  it. 

Buttercups  and  Marigolds,  when  growing  close  to 
each  other,  are  called  in  Devonshire,  “publicans  and 
sinners.”  The  active,  bitter  principle  of  the  Marigold 
is  “ calendulin,”  which  is  yellow  and  tasteless,  whilst 
swelling  in  water  into  a transparent  jelly.  Druggists 
now  make  a medicinal  tincture  (H.)  of  the  common 
Marigold,  using  four  ounces  of  the  dried  florets  to  a pint 
of  proof  spirit,  the  dose  being  from  half  a teaspoonfu! 
to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  water,  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
day.  It  is  advised  as  a sudorific  stimulant  in  low  fevers, 
and  to  relieve  spasms.  Also,  the  Marigold  has  been 
employed  both  as  a medicine  and  externally  in  treating 
cancer,  being  thought  to  “dispose  cancerous  sores  to 
heal.”  4 saturated  tincture  of  the  flowers  when  mixed 
with  water,  promotes  the  cure  of  contusions,  wounds, 
and  simple  sores  or  ulcers  ; also  the  extract  will  allay 
chronic  vomiting,  if  given  in  doses  of  two  grains,  several 
times  a day. 

The  plant,  especially  its  flowers,  was  used  on  a large 
scale  by  the  American  surgeons,  to  treat  wounds  and 
injuries  sustained  during  the  late  civil  war  ; and  it 
obtained  their  warmest  commendation.  It  quite  pre- 
vented all  exhausting  suppurative  discharges  and 
drainings.  For  these  purposes  as  a vulnerary,  the1 
Calendula  owes  its  introduction  and  first  use  altogether 
to  homoeopathic  practice,  as  signally  valuable  for 
healing  wounds,  ulcers,  burns,  and  other  breaches  of 
the  skin  surface.  Dr.  Hughes  (Brighton)  says:  “The 
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Marigold  is  a precious  vulnerary.  You  will  find  it 
invaluable  in  surgical  practice.” 

On  exposure  to  the  sun  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
garden  Marigold  becomes  bleached.  Some  writers  spell 
the  name  “ Marygold,”  as  if  it,  and  its  synonyms  bore 
reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ; but  this  is  a mistake, 
though  there  is  a fancied  resemblance  of  the  disc’s 
florets  to  rays  of  glory. 

The  Marsh  Marigold  ( Caltha  poetarum)  or  the  Marsh 
Horsegowl  of  old  writers,  grows  commonly  in  our  wet 
meadows,  and  resembles  a gigantic  buttercup,  being  of 
the  same  order  of  plants  (Ranv/nculacece.)  The  term, 
Marsh  Marigold,  is  a pleonasm  for  Marigold,  which 
means  of  itself  the  Marsh  Gowl  or  Marsh  Golden  Flower, 
being  an  abbreviation  of  the  old  Saxon  mear-gealla.  So 
that  the  term  “ Marsh  ” has  become  prefixed  unneces- 
sarily. Presently,  the  name  Marigold,  “ Marsh  Gowl,” 
was  passed  on  to  the  Calendula  of  the  corn  fields  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  to  the  garden  Marigold.  Further- 
more, the  botanical  title,  Caltha,  of  the  Mare  Blob,  is 
got  from  calathus,  a small  round  basket  of  twigs  or 
osiers  made  two  thousand  years  and  more  ago,  which 
the  concave  golden  bowl  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  was 
thought  to  resemble.  These  flowers  were  the  flaventia 
lamina  Caltha>,  of  Columella,  described  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  Winter’s  Tale.  They  are  also  known  as  “Bublicans,” 
“Crazies,”  “ Bulls’  Eyes,”  “May  Blobs,”  “Drunkards,” 
and  wild  “ Batchelor’s  Buttons.”  A.  tincture  is  made 
(H.)  from  the  whole  plant  when  in  flower,  and  may  be 
given  with  success  for  that  form  of  bloodlessness  with 
great  impairment  of  the  whole  health,  known  as  per- 
nicious anaemia.  In  toxic  quantities  the  marsh  Mari- 
gold has  produced  in  its  provers,  a pallid,  yellow, 
swollen  state  of  the  face,  constant  headache  and 
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giddiness,  a thickly-coated  tongue,  diarrhoea,  a small, 
rapid  pulse  sometimes  intermittent,  heaviness  of  the 
limbs,  and  an  unhealthy,  eruptive  state  of  the  skin;  so 
that  the  tincture  of  the  plant  in  small,  well-diluted  doses 
will  slowly  overcome  this  totality  of  symptoms,  and 
serve  to  establish  a sound  state  of  restored  health.  Five 
drops  of  the  tincture  diluted  to  the  third  strength 
should  be  given  three  times  a day  with  water.  Dr. 
Withering  tells  that  on  a large  quantity  of  the  flowers 
being  put  in  the  bed-room  of  a girl  subject  to  fits,  the 
attacks  ceased,  and  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  has  been 
since  given  with  success  for  various  fits. 

MARJORAM. 

The  common  Marjoram  ( Origanum ) grows  frequently  as 
a wild  labiate  plant  on  dry,  bushy  places,  especially  in 
chalky  districts  throughout  Britain,  the  whole  herb 
being  fragrantly  aromatic,  and  bearing  flowers  of  a deep, 
red  colour.  When  cultivated  in  our  kitchen  gardens  it 
becomes  a favourite  pot  herb,  as  “ Sweet  Marjoram.’ 
Its  generic  title,  Origanum,  means  in  Greek,  the  joy  of 
the  mountains  ( onos-ganos ) on  which  it  grows. 

This  plant  and  the  Penny  Royal  are  often  called 
“ Organ.”  Its  dried  leaves  are  put  as  a pleasant  condi- 
ment into  soups  and  stuffings,  being  also  sometimes 
substituted  for  tea.  Together  with  the  flowering  tops 
they  contain  an  essential  volatile  fragrant  oil,  which  is 
carminative,  warming,  and  tonic.  An  infusion  made 
from  the  fresh  plant  will  excellently  relieve  ner- 
vous headaches  by  virtue  of  the  camphoraceous 
principle  contained  in  the  oil ; and  externally  the  herb 
may  be  applied  with  benefit  in  bags  as  a hot  fomenta- 
tion to  painful  swellings  and  rheumatism,  as  likewise  for 
colic.  The  sweet  Marjoram  has  also  been  successfully 
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used  externally  for  healing  scirrhous  tumours  of 
the  breast.  Probably  the  name  was  originally,  “ Ma- 
joram,”  in  Latin,  Majorana. 

MERCURY  (DOG’S). 

The  Mercwrialis  perennis  (Dog’s  Mercury)  grows  com- 
monly in  our  hedges  and  ditches,  occurring  in  large 
patches,  with  egg-shaped  pointed  leaves,  square  stems, 
and  light  green  flowers,  developed  in  spikes.  The  old 
herbalists  called  it  Smerewort,  and  gave  it  for  agues, 
as  well  as  to  cure  melancholy  humours.  It  has  been 
oaten  in  mistake  for  Good  King  Henry,  which  is  some- 
times called  Mercury  Goosefoot  : but  it  is  decidedly 
poisonous,  even  when  cooked. 

The  name  Dog’s  Mercury  or  Dog’s  Cole  was  given 
either  because  of  its  supposed  worthlessness,  or  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mercury  Goosefoot  aforesaid.  A 
medicinal  tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the  whole  plant 
freshly  collected  when  in  flower  and  fruit,  with  spirit  of 
wine  ; and  the  dose  of  this  in  a diluted  form  is  from 
five  to  ten  drops,  of  the  third  decimal  strength,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  with  a spoonful  of  water.  The  con- 
dition which  indicates  its  medicinal  use,  is  that  of  a 
severe  catarrh,  with  chilliness,  a heavy  head,  sneezing, 
a dry  mouth,  and  general  aching,  lassitude,  with  stupor, 
and  heat  of  face.  Its  chemical  constituents  have  not 
been  ascertained.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye  it  is  used  for 
causing  salivation  as  a vegetable  mercury. 

Such  virtues  as  the  herb  possesses  were  thought  to 
have  been  taught  by  the  god  Mercury.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Mercury’s  Grass  (Errnou  poo).  When  boiled 
and  eaten  with  fried  bacon  in  error  for  the  English 
spinach,  Good  King  Henry,  it  produced  sickness,  drow- 
siness, and  convulsive  twitchings.  The  root  affords  both 
a blue  and  a crimson  colour  for  dying. 
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MINTS. 

(Pennyroyal,  Peppermint,  and  Spearmint.) 

Several  kinds  of  the  Mints  have  been  used  medicinally 
from  the  earliest  times,  such  as  Balm,  Basil,  Ground 
Ivy,  Horehound,  Marjoram,  Pennyroyal,  Peppermint, 
Rosemary,  Sage,  Savory,  Spearmint  and  Thyme,  some 
being  esteemed  rather  as  pot  herbs,  than  as  exercising 
positive  medicinal  effects.  The  most  useful  as  Herbal 
Simples  which  have  yet  to  be  considered  are  Pennyroyal, 
Peppermint,  and  Spearmint.  The  Cat  Mint  (Nepeta 
cataria)  and  Horse  Mint  are  of  minor  importance. 

All  the  Mints  are  severally  provided  with  leaves  of  a 
familiar  fragrant  character,  it  having  been  observed 
that  this  aromatic  vegetation  is  a feature  of  deserts,  and 
of  other  hot,  dry  places,  all  over  the  world.  Tyndall 
showed  the  power  exercised  by  a spray  of  perfume 
when  diffused  through  a room  to  cool  it,  or  in  other 
words  to  exclude  the  passage  of  the  heat  rays  ; and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  essential  oils 
in  the  leaves  of  these  plants  serves  to  protect  them 
against  the  intense  dry  heat  of  a desert  sun  as  effectively 
as  if  they  were  partly  under  shelter. 

The  Mints  acquired  their  common  name  Mentha,  from 
Minthes  (according  to  Ovid)  who  was  changed  into  a 
plant  of  this  sort  by  Proserpina,  the  wife  of  Pluto,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy.  Their  flowering  tops  are  all  found  to 
contain  a certain  portion  of  camphor.  The  mints  for 
paying  tithes,  with  respect  to  which  the  Pharisees  were 
condemned  by  our  Saviour,  included  the  Horse  Mint, 
the  round-leaved  Mint,  the  hairy  Mint,  the  Corn  Mint, 
the  Bergamot  Mint,  and  some  others,  besides  the  “Mint, 
Rue,  and  Anise,”  specially  mentioned. 

The  Mint  Pennyroyal  ( Mentha  pulegiJm ) gets  its  name 
from  the  Latin  puleivm  regium,  because  of  its  royal 
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efficacy  in  destroying  fleas  (pulices).  It  grows  on  moist 
heaths  and  pastures,  and  by  the  margins  of  brooks, 
being  cultivated  further  in  our  herb  gardens,  for  kitchen 
and  market  uses.  Also,  it  is  produced  largely  about 
Mitcham,  and  is  mostly  sold  in  a dry  state.  The  herb 
was  formerly  named  Pudding  Grass,  from  its  being  used 
to  make  the  stuffing  for  meat,  in  days  when  this  was 
called  a pudding.  Thus  we  read  in  an  old  play,  Th‘ 
Ordinary  : — 

“ Let  the  corporal, 

“ Come  sweating  under  a breast  of  mutton  stuffed  with 

[pudding.” 

Treadwell  says,  the  Pennyroyal  was  especially  put 
into  hog’s  puddings,  which  were  made  of  flour,  currants, 
and  spice,  and  stuffed  into  the  entrail  of  a hog. 

The  oil  of  Pennyroyal  is  used  commercially  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  distilled  water  is  carminative  and 
anti-spasmodic  ; whilst  the  whole  plant  is  essentially 
stimulating.  The  fresh  herb  yields  about  one  per  cent, 
of  a volatile  oil  containing  oxygen,  but  of  which  the 
exact  composition  has  not  been  ascertained.  From 
two  to  eight  drops  may  be  given  as  a dose  in  suitable 
cases,  but  not  where  feverish  or  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  present. 

If  added  to  an  ordinary  embrocation  the  oil  of 
Pennyroyal  increases  the  reddening  and  the  benumbing 
(anodyne)  effects,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  menthol 
(oil  of  Peppermint)  for  promptly  dispelling  severe 
neuralgic  pain.  AVith  respect  to  the  Pennyroyal,  folk 
speak  in  Devonshire  of  “ Organs,”  “ Organ  Tea,”  and 
“ Organ  Broth.”  An  essence  is  made  of  the  oil,  mixed 
and  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine.  The  Pennyroyal  has 
proved  useful  in  whooping  cough  ; but  the  chief  pur- 
pose to  which  it  has  long  been  devoted,  is  that  of 
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promoting  the  monthly  How  with  women.  Haller  says, 
he  never  knew  an  infusion  of  the  herb  in  white  wine, 
with  steel,  to  fail  of  success : Quod  me  nunqmrn  fefellit. 
It  is  certain  that  in  some  parts  of  England  preparations 
of  Pennyroyal  are  in  considerable  demand,  and  a great 
number  of  women  ascribe  emmenagogue  properties  to  it, 
that  is,  the  power  of  inducing  the  periodical  monthly 
flux.  Many  married  women  of  intelligence  and  close 
observation,  assert  as  a positive  fact,  that  Pennyroyal 
will  bring  on  the  periodical  flow  when  suppressed  ; and 
yet  the  eminent  jurisprudist,  Dr.  Taylor,  was  explicit 
in  declaring  that  Pennyroyal  has  no  such  properties. 
He  stated  that  it  has  no  more  effect  on  the  womb  than 
peppermint  or  camphor  water.  So  there  is  difficulty  in 
collecting  evidence  as  regards  the  real  action  of  Penny- 
royal in  this  respect.  Chemists  supply  the  medicine 
in  the  full  belief  of  this  eminent  opinion  just  quoted  : 
at  the  same  time  they  know  it  is  not  wanted  for 
“catarrh  of  the  chest,”  as  alleged.  The  purchaser  keeps 
her  secret  to  herself,  and  does  not  communicate  her 
experience  to  anyone. 

The  Peppermint  ( Mentha  piperita),  so  called  because 
having  a pungent  smell  and  taste  of  a peppery  (piper) 
nature,  is  a labiate  plant,  found  not  uncommonly  in 
moist  places  throughout  Britain,  and  occurring  of  several 
varieties.  Both  it  and  the  spearmint  probabty  escaped 
from  cultivation  at  first,  and  then  became  wild  plants. 
T ts  leaves  and  stems  exhale  a powerful,  refreshing, 
characteristic  aroma,  and  give  a taste  which,  whilst 
delicate  at  first,  is  quickly  followed  by  a sense  of  numb- 
ness and  coldness,  increased  by  inspiring  strongly. 
Preparations  of  Peppermint,  when  swallowed,  diffuse 
warmth  in  the  stomach  and  mouth,  acting  as  a stimu- 
lating carminative,  with  some  amount  of  anodyne  power 
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to  allay  the  pain  of  colic,  flatulence,  spasm,  or  indigestion. 
This  is  through  the  powerful  volatile  oil,  of  which  the 
herb  yields  one  per  cent. 

The  bruised  fresh  leaves,  if  applied,  will  relieve  local 
pains,  and  headache.  A hot  infusion,  taken  as  tea, 
soothes  stomach  ache,  allays  sickness,  and  stays  colicky 
diarrhoea.  It  will  also  subdue  menstrual  colic  in  the 
female.  The  essential  oil  owes  its  virtues  to  the  menthol, 
or  mint  camphor,  which  it  contains. 

Chinese  oil  of  Peppermint  yields  menthol  in  a solid 
crystalline  form,  which,  when  rubbed  over  the  surface 
of  a painful  neuralgic  part,  will  afford  speedy  and 
marked  relief,  as  also  for  neuralgic  tooth-ache,  tic 
douloureux,  and  the  like  grievous  troubles.  This 
camphoraceous  oil  was  formerly  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  the  temples  for  the  cure  of  headache.  In  local 
rheumatic  affections  the  skin  may  be  painted  beneficially 
with  oil  of  Peppermint.  For  internal  use,  from  one  to 
three  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  as  a dose  on  sugar, 
or  in  a spoonful  of  milk ; but  the  diluted  essence,  made 
from  some  of  the  oil  admixed  with  spirit  of  Avine,  is  to 
be  preferred.  Put  on  cotton  avoo!  into  the  IioIIoav  of  a 
carious  tooth,  a drop  or  two  of  the  essential  oil  will 
often  ease  the  pain  speedily.  The  fresh  plant,  bruised, 
and  applied  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach  over  the 
navel,  will  allay  sickness,  and  is  useful  to  stay  the 
diarrhceic  purging  of  young  children.  From  half  to  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  spirituous  essence  of  Peppermint  may 
be  given  for  a dose  Avith  tAVO  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
Avater;  or,  if  Peppermint  A\rater  be  chosen,  the  dose  of 
this  should  be  from  half  to  one  wineglassful.  Lozenges 
made  of  the  oil,  or  the  essence,  are  admirable  for  afford- 
ing ease  in  colic,  flatulence,  and  nausea.  They  Avill  also 
prevent  or  relieve  sea-sickness. 
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Two  sorts  of  this  herb  are  cultivated  for  the  market  — 
black  and  white  Peppermint,  the  first  of  which  furnishes 
the  most,  but  not  the  best  oil.  As  an  antiseptic,  and 
destroyer  of  disease  germs,  this  oil  is  signally  effica- 
cious, on  which  important  account  it  is  now  used  for 
inhalation  by  consumptive  patients  as  a volatile  vapour 
to  reach  remote  diseased  parts  of  the  lung  passages, 
and  to  heal  by  destroying  the  morbid  germs  which 
are  keeping  up  mischief  therein.  Towards  proving  this 
preservative  power  exercised  by  the  oil  of  Pepper- 
mint, pieces  of  meat,  and  of  fat,  wrapped  in  several 
layers  of  gauze  medicated  with  the  oil  have  been 
kept  for  seven  months  sweet,  and  free  from  putrescent 
changes.  A simple  respirator  for  inhaling  the  oil  is 
made  from  a piece  of  thin  perforated  zinc  plate  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  like  a small  open 
funnel,  into  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  fitted  a pledget 
of  cotton  wool  saturated  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  oil.  This  should  be  renewed  each  night  and  morn- 
ing, whilst  the  apparatus  is  to  be  worn  nearly  all  day. 
At  the  same  time  the  oil  is  agreeable  of  odour,  and  is 
altogether  harmless. 

“ Peppermint,”  says  Dr.  Hughes  (Brighton),  “should 
be  more  largely  employed  than  it  is  in  coughs,  especially 
in  a dry  cough,  however  caused,  when  it  seems  to  act 
specifically  as  a cure,  just  as  arnica  does  for  injuries,  or 
aconite  for  febrile  inflammation.  It  will  relieve  even 
the  irritative  hectic  cough  of  consumptive  patients. 
Eight,  or  ten  drops  of  the  essence  should  be  given  for 
this  purpose  as  a dose  with  a tablespoonful  of  water. 
In  France  continuous  inhalations  of  Peppermint  oil 
combined  with  creasote  and  glycerine,  have  been  used 
most  successfully,  even  when  cavities  exist,  with  copious 
bacillary  expectoration.  The  tough,  the  night  sweats. 
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and  the  heavy  phlegm  have  ceased,  whilst  the  nutrition 
and  the  weight  have  steadily  increased.” 

A solution  of  menthol  one  grain,  spirit  of  wine  fifty 
drops,  and  oil  of  cloves  ten  drops,  if  painted  over  the 
seat  of  pain,  will  relieve  neuralgia  of  the  face,  or  sciatica 
promptly.  Unhealthy  sores  may  be  cleansed,  and  their 
healing  promoted,  by  being  dressed  with  strips  of  soft 
rag  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  to  each  ounce  of  which  one 
or  two  drops  of  the  oil  of  Peppermint  has  been  added. 
For  diphtheria,  Peppermint  oil  has  been  of  marked  use 
when  applied  freely  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day  to 
the  ulcerated  parts  of  the  throat.  The  oil,  or  essence, 
can  be  used  of  any  strength,  in  any  quantity,  without 
the  least  harm  to  the  patient.  It  checks  suppuration 
when  applied  to  a sore  or  wound,  whilst  exercising  an 
independent  antiseptic  influence.  “Altogether,”  says 
Dr.  Braddon,  “the  oil  of  Peppermint  forms  the  best, 
safest,  and  most  agreeable  of  all  known  antiseptics.” 

The  Spearmint  {Mentha  viridis)  is  found  growing 
apparently  wild  in  England,  but  is  probably  not  an 
indigenous  herb.  It  occurs  in  watery  places,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  If  used  externally,  its  strong  decoc- 
tion will  heal  chaps  and  indolent  eruptions. 

It  possesses  a warm,  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  much 
resembling  those  of  peppermint,  but  not  so  pungent. 
Its  volatile  oil,  and  its  essence,  made  with  the  spirit  of 
wine,  contain  a similar  stimulating  principle,  but  are' 
less  intense,  and  therefore  better  for  children’s  maladies. 

The  Spearmint  is  called  in  Germany  Lady’s  Mint, 
with  a pun  on  the  word  miinze.  Its  name,  Spear,  01 
Spire,  indicates  the  spiry  form  of  its  floral  blossoming. 
A hen  the  leaves  of  the  herb  are  macerated  in  milk, 
this  curdles  much  less  quickly  than  it  otherwise  would  ; 
and  therefore  the  essence  is  to  be  commended  for  use 
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with  milk  diets  by  delicate  persons,  or  for  young 
children  of  weak  digestive  powers. 

This  herb  is  employed  with  vinegar  for  making  the 
mint  sauce  which  we.  eat  with  roast  lamb,  because  of  its 
condimentary  virtues  as  a spice  to  the  immature  meat, 
whilst  the  acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar  serves  to  help 
dissolve  the  crude  albuminous  fibre. 

The  oil  is  less  used  than  that  of  r eppermint.  From 
two  to  five  drops  may  be  given  on  sugar;  or  from  half 
to  one  teaspoonful  of  the  spirit  of  Spearmint  with  two 
tablespoon  fills  of  water.  Also  a distilled  water  of 
Spearmint  is  made,  which  will  relieve  hiccough,  and 
flatulence,  as  well  as  the  giddiness  of  indigestion.  The 
tincture  prepared  from  the  dried  herb  looks  of  a bright 
dark  green  by  day,  but  of  a deep  red  colour  by  night. 
Martial  called  the  Spearmint  Rndalrix  mentha. 

The  Calamint,  or  Basil  Thyme,  grows  frequently  in 
our  waysides  and  hedges,  a labiate  plant,  with  downy 
stems  and  leaves,  whilst  bearing  light  purple  flowers. 
The  whole  herb  has  a sweet,  aromatic  odour,  and  makes 
a pleasant  cordial  tea.  It  is  named  from  the  Greek  kahs, 
“excellent,”  because  thought  useful  against  serpents. 

In  country  places  its  infusion  is  an  old  remedy  for 
rheumatism.  If  bruised,  and  applied  externally,  it 
reddens  the  skin,  and  will  sometimes  even  blister  it.  In 
this  way  it  acts  well  when  judiciously  used  for  lumbago, 
and  rheumatic  pains.  The  Calamint  contains  a cam- 
phoraceous,  volatile,  stimulating  oil,  in  common  with 
the  other  mints. 

“Many  robust  men  and  women  among  our  peasantry," 
says  Dr.  George  Moore,  “ from  notions  of  their  own,  use 
infusions  of  Balm,  Sage,  or  even  a little  Rue,  or  wild 
Thyme,  as  a common  drink,  with  satisfaction  to  their 
stomachs,  and  advantage  to  their  health.”  The  Calamint 
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is  a favourite  herb  with  such  persons.  About  the  Cat 
mint  there  is  an  old  saying,  “ If  you  set  it  the  cats  will 
eat  it : if  you  sow  it  the  cats  won’t  know  it.’’ 

MISTLETOE. 

The  Mistletoe,  which  we  all  associate  so  happily  with 
the  festivities  of  Christmas,  is  an  evergreen  parasite, 
growing  on  the  branches  of  deciduous  trees,  and  pene- 
trating with  simple  roots  through  the  bark  into  the 
wood.  It  belongs  to  the  Loranthacece,  and  has  the 
botanical  name  of  Viscum , or  “sticky,”  because  of  its 
glutinous  juices.  The  Mistletoe  contains  mucilage, 
sugar,  a fixed  oil,  resin,  an  odorous  principle,  some 
tannin,  and  various  salts.  Its  most  interesting  constituent 
is  the  “ viscin,”  or  bird-glue,  which  is  mainly  developed 
by  fermentation,  and  becomes  a yellowish,  sticky, 
resinous  mass,  such  as  can  be  used  with  success  as  a 
bird-lime. 

The  dried  young  twigs,  and  the  leaves,  are  chiefly  the 
medicinal  parts,  though  young  children  have  been 
attacked  with  convulsions  after  eating  freely  of  the 
berries. 

The  plant  is  given  powdered,  or  as  an  infusion,  or 
made  into  a tincture  (H.)  with  spirit  of  wine.  From  ten 
to  sixty  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  taken  for  a dose, 
or  a decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
the  bruised  plant  with  half-a-pint  of  water,  and  giving 
one  tablespoonful  fora  dose  several  times  in  the  day;  or 
from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  (which  is  prepared 
almost  exclusively  by  the  homoeopathic  chemists)  are 
a dose,  with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 

Sir  John  Colebatch  published  in  1720  a pamphlet,  on 
The  Treatment  of  Epilepsy  by  Mistletoe,  regarding  it,  and 
with  much  justice,  as  a specific.  The  powdered  leaves 
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were  ordered  to  be  given  (in  black  cherry  water),  as 
much  of  these  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  every  morning. 

Sir  John  says,  “This  beautiful  plant  must  have  been 
designed  by  the  Almighty  for  further  and  more  noble 
purposes  than  barely  to  feed  thrushes,  or  to  be  hung  up 
superstitiously  in  houses  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.” 
His  treatise  was  entitled,  A Dissertation  concerning  the 
Misseltoe — A most  wonderful  tipecijick  Remedy  for  the  Cure 
of  Convulsive  Distempers.  The  physiological  effect  of  the 
plant  is  that  of  lessening  and  temporarily  benumbing 
such  nervous  action  as  is  reflected  to  distant  organs 
of  the  body  from  some  central  organ  which  is  the 
actual  seat  of  trouble.  In  this  way  the  spasms  of  epi- 
lepsy and  of  other  “convulsive  distempers,”  are  allayed. 
Large  doses  of  the  plant,  or  of  its  berries,  will,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravate  these  convulsive  disorders. 

Nowadays  the  berries  are  taken  by  country  people 
when  they  find  themselves  troubled  with  severe  stitches, 
and  they  obtain  almost  instantaneous  relief.  In  accord- 
ance with  which  experience  Johnson  says  it  was 
creditably  reported  to  him,  “That  a few  of  the  berries  of 
the  Misseltoe,  bruised  and  strained  into  oyle  and 
drunken,  hath  presently  and  forthwith  rid  a grevious 
and  sore  stitch.”  The  tincture,  moreover,  is  put  to  a 
modern  use  as  a heart  tonic  in  place  of  the  foxglove. 
It  lessens  reflex  irritability,  and  strengthens  the  heart’s 
beat,  whilst  raising  the  frequency  of  a slow  pulse.  Dr. 
J.  AVilde  has  shown  that  the  Mistleoe  possesses  a high 
repute  in  rural  Hampshire  for  the  cure  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  and  similar  spasmodic  nervous  complaints.  In 
the  United  States  the  leaves  have  been  successfully 
employed  as  an  infusion  to  check  female  fluxes,  and 
liTemorrhages.  In  Scotland  the  plant  is  almost  unknown, 
and  is  restricted  to  one  locality  only. 
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The  Druids  regarded  the  Mistletoe  as  the  soul  of 
their  sacred  tree — -the  oak;  and  they  taught  the  people 
to  believe  that  oaks  on  which  it  was  seen  growing  were 
to  be  respected,  because  of  the  wonderful  cures  which 
the  priests  were  then  able  to  effect  with  it,  particularly 
of  the  falling  sickness.  The  parasite  was  cut  from  the 
tree  with  a golden  sickle  at  a high  and  solemn  festival 
using  much  ceremonial  display,  it  being  then  credited 
with  a special  power  of  “ giving  fertility  to  all 
animals.” 

Shakespeare  calls  it  “The  baleful  Mistletoe,”  in 
allusion  to  the  Scandinavian  legend,  that  Balder,  the 
god  of  peace,  was  slain  with  an  arrow  made  of  Mistletoe. 
He  was  restored  to  life  at  the  request  of  the  other  gods 
and  goddesses.  The  mistletoe  was  afterwards  given  to 
be  kept  by  the  goddess  of  love ; and  it  was  ordained  in 
Olympus  that  every  one  who  passed  under  it  should 
receive  a kiss,  to  show  that  the  branch  was  the  emblem 
of  love,  and  not  of  death. 

Persons  in  Sweden  afflicted  with  epilepsy  carry  with 
them  a knife  having  a handle  of  oak  mistletoe.  The 
thrush  is  the  great  disseminator  of  the  parasite.  He 
devours  the  berries  eagerly,  and  soils,  or  “ missels  ” 
his  feet  with  their  viscid  seeds,  conveying  them  thus 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  bird  thence  gets  the  name  of 
missel  thrush. 

In  Brittany  the  plant  is  named  Herbe  da  la  croix,  and, 
because  the  cross  was  made  from  its  wood  when  a tree, 
it  is  thought  to  have  become  degraded  to  a parasite. 

M'hen  Norwood,  in  Surrey,  was  really  a forest,  the 
Mistletoe  grew  there  on  the  oak,  and,  being  held  as 
medicinal,  it  was  cut  down  for  apothecaries  in  London. 
But  the  men  who  meddled  with  it  were  said  to  become 
lame,  or  to  fall  blind  with  an  eye.  One  teaspoonful  of 
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the  dried  leaves,  in  powder,  from  the  appletree  Mistletoe, 
taken  in  acidulated  water  twice  a day,  will  cure  chronic 
giddiness.  Sculptured  sprays  and  berries,  with  leaves 
of  Mistletoe,  fill  the  spandrils  of  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Berkeleys  in  Bristol  Cathedral — a very  unusual  adorn- 
ment, because  for  some  unknown  reason  the  parasite 
has  been  always  excluded  from  the  decorations  of 
churches. 


MUGWORT  and  WORMWOOD. 

The  herb  Mugwort  ( Artemisia  vulgaris ),  a Composite 
plant,  is  frequent  about  hedgerows  and  waste  ground 
throughout  Britain  : and  it  chiefly  merits  a place  among 
Herbal  Simples  because  of  a special  medicinal  use  in 
certain  female  derangements.  It  is  named  from  Artemis, 
the  Greek  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  is  also  called 
Maidenwort,  or  Motherwort,  being  a plant  beneficial  to 
the  womb. 

Macer  says  : — 

“ Herbarum  matrem  justum  puto  ponere  primo 
Prsecipue  morbis  mulieribus  ilia  medetur.” 

A decoction  of  the  fresh  tops  acts  famously  to  correct 
female  irregularities  when  employed  as  a bath.  Uterim 
est,  adeoque  usus  est  creberrimus  mulierculis  quee  earn  adhibent 
externe,  atque  interne  ut  vix  balnea  et  lotiones  parent  in 
quibus  artemisia  non  contineatur.  Thus  writes  Ray, 
quoting  from  Schroder. 

The  mermaid  of  the  Clyde  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  she  beheld  the  funeral  of  a young  maiden  who  had 
died  from  consumption  and  decline  : — 

“If  they  wad  drink  nettles  in  March, 

And  eat  muggins  [Mugwort]  in  May, 

Sae  mony  braw  young  maidens 
Wad  na’  be  gang  to  clay.” 
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Portions  of  old  dead  roots  are  found  at  the  base  of 
the  herb,  which  go  by  the  name  of  “ coals,”  and  are 
thought  to  be  preventive  of  epilepsy  when  taken 
internally,  or  worn  around  the  neck  as  an  amulet. 
Parkinson  says : “ Mugwort  is  of  wonderful  help  to 
women  in  risings  of  the  mother,  or  hysteria.”  It  is  also 
useful  against  gout  by  boiling  the  tender  parts  of  the 
roots  in  weak  broth,  and  taking  this  frequently ; whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  affected  limbs  should  be  bathed 
and  fomented  with  a hot  decoction  of  the  herb.  The 
plant,  moreover,  is  decidedly  anti-epileptic,  its  remedial 
effects  being  straightway  followed  by  profuse  and  fetid 
perspirations.  It  is  similarly  useful  against  the  con- 
vulsions of  children  in  teething. 

The  flesh  of  geese  is  said  to  be  more  savoury  when 
stufied  with  this  herb,  which  contains  “absinthin  ” as 
its  active  principle,  and  other  chemical  constituents  in 
common  with  Wormwood  ; but  the  odour  of  Mugwort 
is  not  fragrant  or  aromatic,  because  it  does  not  possess 
a volatile  essential  oil  like  that  of  the  Artemisia 
absinthium  (Wormwood ). 

This  Wormwood  is  also  a Composite  plant  of  the 
same  tribe  and  character,  but  with  an  intensely  bitter 
taste ; and  hence  its  name,  Absinthium,  has  been  derived 
from  the  Greek  privative,  a,  and  psintlios,  “ delight,” 
because  the  flavour  is  so  bitterly  distasteful.  It  is  a 
bushy  plant,  which  abounds  in  our  rural  districts, 
having  silky  stems  and  leaves,  with  small  heads  of  dull 
yellow  flowers,  the  whole  plant  being  amara  et  aromatica. 

The  Mugwort,  as  an  allied  Wormwood  of  the  same 
genus,  is  taller  and  more  slender  than  the  Absinthium, 
and  is  distinguished  by  being  scentless,  its  leaves  being 
green  above,  and  white  below.  The  bitter  taste  of  the 
true  Wormwood  is  due  to  “ absinthin,”  and  each  kind 
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contains  nitrate  of  potash,  tannin,  and  resin,  with 
succinic,  malic,  and  acetic  acids. 

Old  Tusser  says  : — 

“ Where  chamber  is  swept,  and  wormwood  is  strown. 

No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known.” 

And,  again : — 

“ What  savour  is  better,  if  physic  be  true, 

For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue?” 

The  infusion  of  Wormwood  makes  a useful  fomentation 
for  inflammatory  pains,  and,  combined  with  chamomile 
flowers  and  bay  leaves,  it  formed  the  anodyne  fomenta- 
tion of  the  earlier  dispensatories.  This  infusion,  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  Wormwood,  will  serve 
as  an  astringent  wash  to  prevent  the  hair  from  falling 
off  when  it  is  weak  and  thin. 

Both  Mugwort  and  Wormwood  have  been  highly 
esteemed  for  overcoming  epilepsy  in  persons  of  a feeble 
constitution,  and  of  a sensitive  nervous  temperament, 
especially  in  young  females.  Mugwort  tea,  and  a 
decoction  of  Wormwood,  may  be  confidently  given  for 
the  purposes  just  named,  also  to  correct  female  irregu- 
larities. 

For  promoting  the  monthly  flow,  Chinese  women 
make  a confection  of  the  leaves  of  Mugwort  (or  Worm- 
wood) mixed  with  rice  and  sugar,  which,  when  needed 
to  overcome  arrested  monthly  fluxes,  or  hysteria,  they 
instar  bellaria  ingerunt. 

A drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  the  Mugwort, 
taken  four  times  a day,  has  cured  chronic  hysterical  fits 
otherwise  irrepressible.  The  true  Wormwood  (Artemisia 
absinthium)  is  used  for  preparing  absinthe,  a seductive 
liqueur,  which,  when  taken  to  excess,  induces  epileptic 
attacks.  Any  habitual  use  of  alcohol  flavoured  with  this 
herb  singularly  impairs  the  mental  and  physical  powers. 
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“An  ointment,”  says  Meyrick,  “made  of  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  with  hogs’  lard,  disperses  hard  knots  and 
kernels  about  the  neck  and  throat.” 

MULBERRY. 

The  Mulberry  tree  ( Moms  nigra ) has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
is  now  quite  commonly  grown  in  the  garden,  orchard,  or 
paddock,  where  its  well-known  rich  syrupy  fruit  ripens 
in  September.  This  fruit,  abounding  with  a luscious 
juice  of  regal  hue,  is  used  in  some  districts,  particularly 
in  Devonshire,  for  mixing  with  cider  during  fermenta- 
tion, giving  to  the  beverage  a pleasant  taste,  and  a deep 
red  colour.  The  juice,  made  into  syrup,  is  curative  of 
sore  throats,  especially  of  the  putrid  sort,  if  it  be  used 
in  gargles ; also  of  thrush  in  the  mouth,  if  applied 
thereto ; and  the  ripe  fruit  is  gently  laxative. 

Horace  recommends  that  Mulberries  be  gathered 
before  sunset : — 

“ -Estatis  peraget  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 
Finiet  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem." 

The  generic  name,  Morns,  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
mor,  “black.”  This  fruit  tvas  fabled  to  have  become 
changed  from  white  to  a deep  red  through  absorbing 
the  blood  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  who  were  slain 
beneath  its  shade. 

Because  cautious  not  to  burst  into  leaf  until  the  last 
frost  of  spring  is  over,  the  Mulberry  tree,  as  the  wisest 
of  its  fellows,  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients  to  Minerva, 
and  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  owed  its  origin  to 
the  white  and  black  fruited  varieties  : — 

“ The  Mulberry  found  its  former  whiteness  fled, 

And,  ripening,  saddened  into  dusky  red.” 
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Shakespeare’s  famous  Mulberry  tree,  planted  in  1609, 
was  of  the  black  species.  A slip  of  it  was  grown  by 
Garrick  in  his  garden  at  Hampton  Court.  The  leaves  of 
the  Mulberry  tree  are  known  to  furnish  excellent  food 
for  silk  worms. 

Botanically,  each  fruit  is  a collection  of  berries  on  a 
common  pulpy  receptacle,  being,  like  the  Strawberry, 
especially  wholesome  for  those  who  are  liable  to  heart- 
burn, because  it  does  not  undergo  acetous  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach.  In  France  Mulberries  are  served 
at  the  beginning  of  a meal.  Among  the  Romans  the 
fruit  was  famous  for  maladies  of  the  throat  and  windpipe. 

The  tree  does  not  bear  until  it  is  somewhat  advanced 
in  age.  It  contains  in  every  part  a milky  juice,  which 
will  coagulate  into  a sort  of  Indian  rubber,  and  this  has 
been  thought  to  give  tenacity  to  the  filament  spun  by 
the  silkworm. 

The  juice  of  Mulberries  contains  malic  and  citric 
acids,  with  glucose,  pectin,  and  gum.  The  bark  of 
the  root  has  been  given  to  expel  tapeworm ; and  the 
fruit  is  remarkable  for  its  large  quantity  of  sugar,  being 
excelled  in  this  respect  only  by  the  fig,  the  grape,  and 
the  cherry. 


MULLEIN. 

The  great  Mullein  ( Verbciscum  thapsus)  grows  freely  in 
Great  Britain  on  dry  banks  and  waste  places,  but  some- 
what sparingly  in  Scotland.  It  belongs  to  the  scrofula- 
curing order  of  plants,  having  a thick  stalk,  from  eighteen 
inches  to  four  feet  high,  with  large  woolly  mucilaginous 
leaves,  and  with  a long  flower  spike  bearing  plain  yellow 
flowers  which  are  nearly  sessile  on  the  stem. 

In  most  parts  of  Ireland,  besides  growing  wild,  it  is 
carefully  cultivated  in  gardens,  because  of  a steady 
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demand  for  the  plant  by  sufferers  from  pulmonary 
consumption.  Constantly  in  Irish  newspapers  there  are 
advertisements  offering  it  for  sale,  and  it  can  be  had 
from  all  the  leading  local  druggists.  The  old  Irish 
method  of  administering  the  Mullein  is  to  put  an  ounce 
of  the  dried  leaves,  or  a corresponding  quantity  of  the 
fresh  ones,  in  a pint  of  milk,  which  is  boiled  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  strained.  This  is  afterwards  given 
warm  to  the  patient  twice  a day,  with  or  without  sugar. 
The  taste  of  the  decoction  is  bland,  mucilaginous,  and 
cordial.  Dr.  Quinlan,  of  Dublin,  treated  many  cases  of 
tubercular  lung  disease,  even  when  some  were  far 
advanced  in  pulmonary  consumption,  with  the  Mullein, 
and  with  signal  success  as  regards  palliating  the  cough, 
staying  the  expectoration,  and  increasing  the  weight. 

Mullein  leaves  have  a weak,  sleepy  sort  of  smell,  and 
rather  a bitter  taste.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  they 
were  carried  about  the  person  to  prevent  the  falling 
sickness ; and  distilled  water  from  the  flowers  was  said 
to  be  curative  of  gout.  In  Germany  a capillary  wash  is 
made  therefrom  which  is  a capital  restorative  of  the 
hair. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  contain  mucilage,  with  a 
yellowish  volatile  oil,  a fatty  substance,  and  sugar, 
together  with  some  colouring  matter.  Fish  will  become 
stupified  by  eating  the  seeds. 

The  plant  bears  also  the  name  of  Hedge  Taper,  and 
used  to  be  called  Torch,  because  the  stalks  were  dipped 
in  suet,  and  burnt  for  giving  light  at  funerals  and  other 
gatherings.  “It  is  a plant,”  says  the  Grete  Herball, 
“whereof  is  made  a manner  of  lynke  if  it  be  tallowed.” 

The  name  Verbcisam  is  an  altered  form  of  the  Latin 
burbascum,  from  barbct,  “a  beard,”  in  allusion  to  the  dense 
woolly  hairs  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves ; and  the 
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appellation,  Mullein,  is  got  from  the  French  inolkne, 
which  signifies  the  “ scab  ” in  cattle,  for  curing  which 
disease  the  plant  is  famous.  It  has  also  been  termed 
Cow’s  Lung  Wort,  Hare’s  Beard,  and  Jupiter’s  Staff; 
and  Velvet  Dock  from  its  large  soft  leaves. 

An  infusion  of  the  flowers  was  used  by  the  Roman 
ladies  to  tinge  their  tresses  of  the  golden  colour  once  so 
much  admired  in  Italy.  A decoction  of  the  root  is  good 
against  the  megrims  of  bilious  subjects,  which  especially 
beset  them  in  the  dark  winter  months.  The  dried 
leaves  of  the  Mullein  plant,  if  smoked  in  an  ordinary 
tobacco  pipe,  will  completely  control  the  hacking  cough 
of  consumption ; and  they  can  be  employed  with  equal 
benefit,  when  made  into  cigarettes,  for  asthma,  and  for 
spasmodic  coughs  in  general. 

By  our  leading  English  druggists  are  now  dispensed  a 
succus  verbasci  (Mullein  juice),  of  which  the  dose  is  from 
half  to  one  teaspoonful ; a tincture  of  Verbascum  (Mullein), 
the  dose  of  which  is  from  half-a-teaspoonful  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls ; and  an  infusion  of  Mullein,  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  four  tablespoonfuls.  Also  a tincture  (H.)  is  made 
from  the  fresh  herb  with  spirit  of  wine,  which  has  been 
proved  beneficial  for  migraine  (sick  head-ache)  of  long 
standing,  with  oppression  of  the  ears.  From  eight  to 
ten  drops  of  this  tincture  are  to  be  given  as  a dose,  with 
cold  water,  and  repeated  pretty  frequently  whilst 
needed. 

Mullein  oil  is  a most  valuable  destroyer  of  disease 
germs.  If  fresh  flowers  of  the  plant  be  steeped  for 
twenty-one  days  in  olive  oil  whilst  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  this  makes  an  admirable  bactericide ; also  by 
simply  instilling  a few  drops  two  or  three  times  a day 
into  the  ear,  all  pain  therein,  or  discharges  therefrom, 
and  consequent  deafness,  will  be  effectually  cured. 
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Some  of  the  most  brilliant  results  have  been  obtained  in 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  inner  ear  by  a single 
application  of  Mullein  oil.  In  acute  or  chronic  cases  of 
this  otorrhcea,  two  or  three  drops  of  the  oil  should  lit 
made  fall  into  the  ear  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.  And 
the  same  oil  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  children  who 
“wet  the  bed”  at  night.  Five  drops  should  be  put  into 
a small  tumblerful  of  cold  water ; and  a teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture,  first  stirred,  should  be  taken  four  times  in 
the  day. 

Flowers  of  Mullein  in  olive  oil,  when  kept  near  the 
fire  for  several  days  in  a corked  bottle,  form  a remedy 
popular  in  Germany  for  frost  bites,  bruises,  and  piles. 
Also  a poultice  made  with  the  leaves  is  a good  applica- 
tion for  these  last  named  troublesome  evils.  For  the 
cure  of  piles,  sit  for  five  minutes  on  a chambei  \esscl 
containing  live  coals,  with  crisp  di’y  Mullein  leaves  on 
them,  and  some  finely  powdered  resin. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Without  giving  descriptive  attention  to  those  Mush- 
rooms ( Agarics , Boleti,  and  others)  which  are  edible,  and 
of  which  over  a hundred  may  be  enumerated,  as  beyond 
the  purpose  when  treating  of  curative  Herbal  Simples, 
notice  will  be  bestowed  here  on  two  productions  of  this 
nature— the  Puff  Ball  and  the  Fly  Agaric,  because  of 
their  medicinal  qualities. 

It  may  be  first  briefly  stated  that  the  Agaricus 
campestris,  or  field  Mushroom,  is  the  kind  most  commonly 
eaten  in  England,  being  highly  nitrogenous,  and  con- 
taining much  fat.  This  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  any  harmful  fungus  by  the  pink  colour  of  its  gills, 
the  solidity  of  its  stem,  the  fragrant  anise-like  odour 
which  it  possesses,  and  the  separability  of  its  outer  skin. 
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The  Greeks  were  aware  of  edible  fungi,  and  knew  of 
injurious  sorts  which  produced  a sense  of  choking,  whilst 
subsecpient  wasting  of  the  body  occurred.  Athenteus 
quotes  an  author,  who  said  : “ You  will  be  choked  like 
those  who  waste  after  eating  mushrooms.”  The  Romans 
also  esteemed  some  fungi,  as  of  so  exquisite  a flavour 
that  they  would  be  stolen  sooner  than  silver  or  gold 
by  anyone  entrusted  with  their  delivery  : — 

“ Argentum,  atque  aurum  facile  est,  loenamque  togamque. 

Mittere,  boletos  mittere  difficile  est.” 

Wholesome  Mushrooms  afford  nourishment  which  is 
a capital  substitute  for  butchers’  meat,  and  almost  equally 
sustaining.  If  a poisonous  fungus  has  been  eaten,  its 
ill-effects  may  nowadays  be  promptly  met  by  antidotes 
injected  beneath  the  skin. 

Gerard  says : “ I give  my  advice  to  those  that  love 
such  strange  and  new  fangled  meats  to  beware  of  licking 
honey  among  thorns,  lest  the  sweetness  of  the  one  do 
not  countervail  the  sharpness  and  pricking  of  the 
other.”  With  regard  to  Mushrooms  generally,  Horace 
said : — 

“ Pratensibus  optima  fungis 
Natura  est ; aliis  male  creditur. " 

“ The  meadow  mushrooms  are  in  kind  the  best ; 

’Tis  ill  to  trust  in  airy  of  the  rest.” 

The  Puff  Ball  ( Lycoperdon  giganteum  bovista)  grows 
usually  on  the  borders  of  fields,  in  orchards,  or  meadows, 
also  on  dry  downs,  and  occasionally  in  gardens.  It 
should  be  collected  as  a Simple  in  August  and  September. 
This  Puff  Ball  is  smooth,  globose,  and  yellowish  white 
when  young,  becoming  afterwards  brown.  It  contains, 
when  ripe,  a large  quantity  of  extremely  fine  brown 
black  powder,  which  is  a capital  application  for  stopping 
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bleeding  from  slight  wounds  and  cuts.  T his  also  makes 
a good  drying  powder  for  dusting  on  weeping  eruptive 
sores  between  parts  which  approximate  to  one  another, 
as  the  fingers,  toes,  and  armpits.  The  powder  is  very 
inflammable,  and  when  propelled  in  a hollow  cone  against 
lighted  spirit  of  wine  on  tow  at  the  other  end  by  a 
sudden  jerk,  its  flash  serves  to  imitate  lightning  for 
stage  purposes. 

When  the  fungus  is  burnt,  its  fumes  exercise  a narcotic 
property,  and  will  stupify  bees,  so  that  their  honey  may 
be  removed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  fumes 
may  take  the  place  of  chloroform  for  minor  surgical 
operations.  The  gas  given  oft  during  the  combustion  is 
carbonic  oxide. 

Puff  Balls  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a moderately 
large  turnip  to  the  bigness  of  a man’s  head.  Their  form 
is  oval,  depressed  a little  at  the  top,  and  the  colour  is  a 
pure  white  both  without  and  within.  The  surface  is 
smooth  at  first,  but  at  length  cracking,  and  as  the  fungus 
ripens  it  becomes  discoloured  and  dry ; then  the 
interior  is  resolved  into  a yellow  mass  of  delicate 
threads,  mixed  with  a powder  of  minute  spores. 

When  young  and  pulpy  the  Puff'  Ball  is  excellent  to 
be  eaten,  and  is  especially  esteemed  in  Italy ; but  it 
deteriorates  very  rapidly  after  being  gathered,  and 
should  not  be  used  at  table  if  then  stained  with  yellow 
marks.  When  purely  white  it  may  be  cut  into  thick 
slices  of  a quarter-of-an-inch,  and  fried  in  fresh  butter, 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  herbs,  and  each  slice 
may  be  first  dipped  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  the  Puff  Ball 
will  also  make  an  excellent  omelette. 

Pieces  of  its  dried  inner  woolly  substance,  with  a 
profusion  of  minute  snuff-coloured  spores,  have  been  long 
kept  by  the  wise  old  women  of  villages  for  use  to  staunch 
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wounds  and  incisions ; whilst  a ready  surgical  appliance 
to  a deep  cut  is  to  bind  a piece  of  Puff  Ball  over  it,  and 
leave  it  until  healing  has  taken  place.  In  Norfolk  large 
Puft  Balls  found  at  the  margins  of  cornfields  are  known 
as  Bulfers,  or  Bulfists,  and  are  regarded  with  aversion. 

In  medicine  a trituration  (H.)  is  made  of  the  fungus  and 
its  spores,  rubbed  up  with  inert  sugar  of  milk  powdered, 
and  it  proves  an  effective  remedy  against  dull,  stupid, 
sleepy  headache,  with  passive  itchy  pimples  about  the 
skin.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  trituration,  diluted 
to  the  third  decimal  strength,  should  be  given  twice  a 
day,  with  a little  water,  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Sir  B.  Richardson  found  that  even  by  smelling  at  a 
strong  tincture  of  the  fungus,  great  heaviness  of  the  head 
was  produced ; and  he  has  successful^  employed  the 
same  tincture  for  relieving  an  analogous  condition  when 
coming  on  of  its  own  accord.  But  the  Puff  Ball, 
whether  in  tincture  (H.)  or  in  trituration,  is  chiefly  of 
service  for  curing  the  itchy  pimply  skin  of  “tettery” 
subjects,  especially  if  this  is  aggravated  by  washing. 
Likewise  the  remedy  is  of  essential  use  in  some  forms 
of  eczema,  especially  in  what  is  known  as  bakers’  or 
grocers  itch.  Five  drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  given 
with  a spoonful  of  water  three  times  in  the  day  ; and 
the  affected  parts  should  be  sponged  equally  often  with 
a lotion  made  of  one  part  of  the  stronger  tincture  to  four 
parts  of  water,  or  thin  strained  gruel.  Sometimes  when 
a full  meal  of  the  Puff  Ball  fried  in  butter,  or  stewed  in 
milk,  has  been  taken,  undoubted  evidences  of  its  narcotic 
effects  have  shown  themselves. 

Gerard  said:  “In  divers  parts  of  England,  where 
people  dwell  far  from  neighbours,  they  carry  the  Puff 
Balls  kindled  with  fire,  which  lasteth  long.”  In  Latin 
they  were  named  Lnjri  crepitmi,  or  Wolfs’  Fists.  “The 
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powder  of  them  is  fitly  applied  to  merigals,  kibed  heels, 
and  such  like;  the  dust  or  powder  thereof  is  very 
dangerous  for  the  eyes,  for  it  hath  been  observed  that 
divers  have  been  poreblind  ever  after  when  some  small 
quantity  thereof  hath  been  blown  into  their  eyes. 
This  fungus  has  been  called  Molly  Puff,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a powder  puff;  also  Devils  Snuff  Box, 
Fuss  Balls,  and  Puck  Fists  (from  feist,  crepitus  ani,  and 
Puck,  the  impish  king  of  the  fairies).  In  Scotland  the 
Puff  Ball  is  the  blind  man’s  e’en,  because  it  has  been 
believed  that  its  dust  will  cause  blindness  ; and  in  Wales 
it  is  the  “ bag  of  smoke.” 

The  Fly  Agaric,  or  Bug  Agaric  (Agancus  mnscarius ) 
gives  the  name  of  Mushroom  to  all  the  tribe  of  Fungi, 
as  used  for  the  destruction  of  flies  ( mousches ).  Albertus 
Magnus  describes  it  as  Vocatus  fungus  muscarum  to  qui- 
dem  lacte  pulverisatus  interjicit  muscas : and  this  seems 
to  be  the  real  source  of  the  word,  which  has  by 
caprice  become  transmitted  from  the  poisonous  sort  to 
tlje  wholesome  kinds  exclusively.  The  pileus  0f  the 
Fly  Agaric  is  broad,  convex,  and  of  a rich  orange 
scarlet  colour,  with  a striate  margin  and  white  gills. 
It  gets  its  name,  as  also  that  of  Flybane,  from  being  used 
in  milk  to  kill  flies ; and  it  is  called  Bug  Agaric  from 
having  been  formerly  employed  to  smear  over  bedsteads 
so  as  to  destroy  bugs.  It  inhabits  dry  places,  especially 
pinewoods,  being  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  therefore  the 
remedial  preparations  are  only  to  be  used  in  a diluted 
form.  For  medicinal  purposes  a tincture  is  made  (H.) 
from  the  fresh  fungus  : and  a trituration  of  the  dried 
fungus  powdered  and  mixed  with  inert  sugar  of  milk 
also  powdered.  These  preparations  are  kept  specially 
by  the  homoeopathic  chemists  : and  the  use  of  the  Fly 
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Agaric  has  been  adopted  by  the  school  which  they 
represent  for  curatively  treating  an  irritable  spinal 
cord,  with  soreness,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  dragging  of 
the  legs,  unsteadiness  of  the  head,  neuralgic  pains  in 
the  arms  and  legs  (as  if  caused  by  sharp  ice),  some 
giddiness,  a coating  of  yellow  fur  on  the  lining  mucous 
membranes,  together  with  a crawling,  or  burning,  and 
eruptive  skin.  In  fact  for  a lamentably  depraved 
condition  of  all  the  bodily  health,  such  as  characterises 
advanced  locomotor  ataxy,  and  allied  spinal  degradations 
leading  to  general  physical  failure.  The  tincture 
should  be  used  of  the  third  decimal  strength,  five  drops 
for  a dose  twice  or  three  times  a day  with  a spoonful  of 
water ; or  the  trituration  of  the  third  decimal  strength, 
for  each  dose  as  much  of  the  powder  as  will  lie  on  the 
flat  surface  of  a sixpence.  Chilblains  may  be  mitigated 
by  taking  the  tincture  of  this  Agaric,  and  by  applying 
some  of  the  same  tincture  on  cotton  wool  over  the 
swollen  and  itching  parts  at  night. 

“Muscarin”  is  the  leading  active  principle  of  the  Fly 
Agaric,  in  conjunction  with  agaricin,  mycose,andmannite. 
It  stimulates,  when  swallowed  in  strong  doses,  certain 
nerves  which  tend  to  retard  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Both  our  Fly  Agaric  and  the  White  Agaric  of  the 
United  States  serve  to  relieve  the  night  sweats  of 
advanced  pulmonary  consumption,  and  they  have  sev- 
erally proved  of  supreme  palliative  use  against  the 
worst  symptoms  of  this  wasting  disease,  as  also  for 
drying  up  the  milk  in  weaning.  Each  of  these  fungi 
when  taken  by  mistake  will  salivate  profusely,  and 
provoke  both  immoderate  and  untimely  laughter. 
When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  laboured  and  feeble 
through  lack  of  nervous  power,  muscarin,  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  Fly  Agaric,  in  a much  diluted  potency  will 
relieve  this  trouble. 
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Truffles  may  receive  a passing  notice  whilst  treating 
of  fungi,  though  they  are  really  subterranean  tubers  of 
an  edible  sort  found  in  the  earth,  especially  beneath 
beech  trees,  and  uprooted  by  dogs  trained  for  this 
purpose.  They  somewhat  resemble  our  English  “ earth 
nuts,”  which  swine  discover  by  their  scent. 

In  Italy  these  tubers  are  fried  in  oil  and  eaten  with 
pepper.  For  epicures  they  are  mixed  with  the  liver  of 
fattened  geese  in  pate  de  foie  gras.  Also,  greedy  swine 
are  taught  to  discover  and  root  them  out ; “ being  of 
a chestnut  colour  and  heavy  rank  hercline  smell,  and 
found  not  seldom  in  England.”  Black  Truffles  are 
chiefly  used  : but  there  are  also  red  and  white  varieties, 
the  best  tubers  being  light  of  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  and  elastic  to  the 
touch. 

They  are  stimulating  and  heating,  insomuch,  that  for 
delicate  children  who  are  atrophied,  and  require  a 
multum  in  parvo  of  fatty  and  nitrogenous  food  in  a 
compact  but  light  form  which  is  fairly  easy  of  digestion 
the  pate  de  foie  gras  on  bread  is  a capital  prescription. 
Truffles  grow  in  clusters  several  inches  below  the  soil, 
being  found  commonly  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire  and  Kent ; also  in  oak  and  chestnut  forests. 
Dogs  have  been  trained  to  discriminate  their  scent 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  to  assist  in  digging 
them  out.  There  is  a Garlic  Truffle  of  a small  inferior 
sort  which  is  put  into  stews  : and  the  best  Truffles  are 
frequently  found  riddled  by  beetles. 

Pliny  talked  of  fungi  in  general  as  a great  delicacy  to 
be  eaten  with  amber  knives  and  a service  of  silver.  But 
Seneca  called  them  voluptuaria  venena.  The  Russians  take 
some  which  we  think  to  be  deleterious ; but  they  first  soak 
them  in  vinegar,  which  (adds  Pliny),  “ being  contrary 
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to  them  neutralizes  their  dangerous  qualities ; also  they 
are  rendered  still  more  safe  if  cooked  with  pear  stalks  ; 
indeed  it  is  good  to  eat  pears  immediately  after 
all  fungi.”  Almost  all  species  except  the  common 
mushroom  are  characterised  by  the  majority  of  our 
countrymen  as  toadstools  ; but  this  title  really  apper- 
tains to  the  large  group  bearing  the  subgeneric  name  of 
Tricholoma,  which  probably  does  not  contain  a single 
unwholesome  species.  The  toad  was  popularly  thought 
to  impersonate  the  devil ; and  the  toadstool,  pixie  stool, 
or  paddock  stool  was  believed  to  spring  from  the  Devil’s 
droppings. 

Our  edible  mushroom  is  a Pratella  of  the  subgenus 
Psalliota,  and  the  Agaricus  campestris  of  English 
botanists.  In  common  with  the  esculent  mushrooms  of 
France  it  contains  phosphate  of  potassium — a cell  salt 
essentially  reparative  of  exhausted  nerve  tissue  and 
energy. 

The  old  practice  of  testing  mushrooms  with  a silver 
spoon,  which  is  supposed  to  become  tarnished  only 
when  the  juices  are  of  an  injurious  quality  ( i.e .,  when 
sulphur  is  developed  therein  under  decomposition)  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  injurious 
fungi  after  the  most  violent  symptoms  may  have  been 
relieved,  and  the  patient  rescued  from  immediate  danger, 
yet  great  emaciation  will  often  follow  from  the  subse- 
quent effects  of  the  poison  : and  the  skin  may  exhibit 
an  abundant  outbreak  of  a vesicular  eruption,  whilst  the 
health  will  remain  perhaps  permanently  injured. 
Strong  alcoholic  drinks  should  never  be  taken  together 
with,  or  immediately  after  eating  mushrooms,  or  other 
innocent  fungi.  Experienced  fungus  eaters  (mycopha- 
gists)  have  found  themselves  suffering  from  severe  pains, 
and  some  swellings  through  taking  whiskey  and  water 
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shortly  after  the  meal : whereas  precisely  the  same 
fungus,  minus  the  whiskey,  could  be  eaten  with  impunity 
by  these  identical  experimentalists. 

MUSTARD. 

The  wild  Mustard  a Cruciferous  herb  commonly  called 
Cherlock  from  Cerium  leac,  a weed  of  fallow  ground, 
grows  abundantly  as  a product  of  cornfields.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated  and  improved,  especially  in  Durham. 

Now  we  have  for  commercial  and  officinal  purposes 
two  varieties  of  the  cultivated  plant,  the  black  Mustard 
[Sinapis  nigra),  and  the  white  Mustard  ( Brassica , or 
Sinapis  alba).  There  is  also  a plain  plant  of  the  hedges, 
Hedge  Mustard  (Erysimum  officinale)  which  is  a mere 
rustic  Simple. 

It  is  the  black  Mustard  which  yields  by  its  seeds  the 
condiment  of  our  tables,  and  the  pungent  yellow  flour 
which  we  employ  for  the  familiar  stimulating  poultice, 
or  sinapism.  This  black  Mustard  is  a tall  smooth  plant, 
having  entire  leaves,  and  smooth  seed  pods,  now  grown 
for  the  market  on  rich  alluvial  soil  chiefly  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  In  common  with  its  kindred 
plants  it  gets  its  name  from  mustum  the  “must,”  or 
newly  fermented  grape  juice,  and  ardens  “burning,” 
because  as  a condiment,  Mustard  flour  was  formerly 
mixed  with  home  made  wine  and  sugar.  The  virtues 
of  black  Mustard  depend  on  the  acrid  volatile  oil 
contained  in  its  seeds.  These  when  unbruised  and 
macerated  in  boiling  water  yield  only  a tasteless  muci- 
lage which  resides  in  their  skin.  But  when  bruised 
they  develop  a very  active,  pungent,  and  highly  stimu- 
lative principle  with  a powerful  penetrating  odour 
which  makes  the  eyes  water.  From  thence  is  derived  the 
generic  name  of  the  herb  Sinapis  (Para  ton  sinesthai  tons 
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hopous,  “because  it  irritates  the  eyes  ”).  This  active  prin- 
ciple contains  sulphur  abundantly,  as  is  proved  by  the 
discoloration  of  a silver  spoon  when  left  in  the  mustard- 
pot,  the  black  sulphuret  of  silver  being  formed.  The 
chemical  basis  of  black  Mustard  is  “ sinnigrin  ” and  its 
acid  myronic.  The  acridity  of  its  oil  is  modified  in 
the  seeds  by  combination  with  another  fixed  oil  of  a 
bland  nature  which  can  be  readily  separated  by  pressure, 
then  the  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  this  fixed  oil  is 
far  more  pungent  than  the  seeds. 

A Mustard  poultice  from  the  farina  of  this  mustard 
made  into  a paste  with,  or  without  wheaten  flour  com- 
mingled, constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  external 
stimulating  applications  we  can  employ.  It  quickly 
induces  a sharp  burning  pain,  and  it  excites  a destructive 
outward  inflammation  which  enters  much  more  into  the 
true  skin  than  that  which  is  caused  by  an  old  fashioned 
blister  of  Spanish  fly.  This  has  therefore  superseded  the 
latter  as  more  promptly  and  reliably  effective  for  the 
speedy  relief  of  all  active  internal  congestions. 

If  a tablespoonful  of  Mustard  flour  is  added  to  a pint 
of  tepid  water,  and  taken  at  a draught  it  operates 
briskly  as  a stimulating  and  sure  emetic.  Hot  water 
poured  on  bruised  seeds  of  black  Mustard  makes  a good 
stimulating  footbath  for  helping  to  throw  off  a cold,  or 
to  dispel  a headache  ; and  meantime  the  volatile  oil  given 
out  as  an  aroma,  if  not  too  strong,  proves  soporific. 
This  oil  contains  erucic,  and  sinapoleic  acids.  When 
properly  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  twenty-four  drops  of 
the  oil  to  an  ounce  of  spirit,  the  essential  oil  forms,  by 
reason  of  its  stimulating  properties  and  its  contained 
sulphur,  a capital  liniment  for  use  in  rheumatism,  or  for 
determining  blood  to  the  surface  from  deeper  parts. 
Caution  should  be  used  not  to  apply  a plaster  made 
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altogether  of  Mustard  flour  to  the  delicate  skin  of  young 
children,  or  females,  because  ulcers  difficult  to  heal  may 
be  the  result,  or  even  gangrenous  destruction  of  the 
deeper  skin  may  follow.  The  effects  of  a Mustard  bath, 
at  about  ninety  degrees  are  singular  ; decided  chills  are 
felt  at  first  throughout  the  whole  body,  with  some 
twitchings  at  times  of  the  limbs  ; and  later  on,  even  after 
the  skin  surface  has  become  generally  red,  this  sense  of 
coldness  persists,  until  the  person  leaves  the  water, 
when  reaction  becomes  quickly  established,  with  a 
glowing  heat  and  redness  of  the  whole  skin. 

For  obstinate  hiccough  a teacupful  of  boiling  water 
should  be  poured  on  a teaspoonful  of  Mustard  flour,  and 
taken  when  sufficiently  cool,  half  at  first,  and  the  other 
half  in  ten  minutes  if  still  needed.  For  congestive  head- 
ache a small  roll  of  M ustarcl  paper  or  Mustard  leaf  may 
be  introduced  into  one  or  both  nostrils,  and  left  there 
for  a minute  or  more.  It  will  relieve  the  headache 
promptly  and  may  perhaps  induce  some  nose  bleeding. 

Admixture  with  vinegar  checks  the  development  of 
the  pungent  principles  of  Mustard.  This  used  to  be 
practised  for  the  table  in  England,  but  is  now  discon- 
tinued, though  some  housewives  add  a little  salt  to  their 
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made  Mustard. 

Claims  for  the  introduction  of  Mustard  at  Durham  in 
1720,  have  been  made  in  favour  of  a Mrs.  Clements,  but 
they  cannot  be  substantiated.  Shakespeare  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  makes  Grumio  ask  Katherine 
What  say  you  to  a piece  of  beef  and  Mustard?” 
whilst  Fuller  in  his  Worthies  of  England,  written  only 
a very  few  years  after  Shakespeare’s  death,  says  “ the 
best  Mustard  in  England  is  made  at  Tewkesbury  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.”  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Romans,  who  were  great  eaters  of  Mustard  seed 
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pounded  and  steeped  in  new  wine,  brought  the  condiment 
with  them  to  our  shores,  and  taught  the  ancient  Britons 
how  to  prepare  it.  At  Dijon  in  France  where  the  best 
mixed  continental  Mustard  is  made,  the  condiment  is 
seasoned  tvith  various  spices  and  savouries,  such  as 
Anchovies,  Capers,  Tarragon,  Catsup  of  Walnuts,  or 
Mushrooms,  and  the  liquors  of  other  pickles.  Philip 
the  Bold  granted  armorial  ensigns  (1382)  to  Dijon  ; 
with  the  motto  moult  me  tarde  (I  wish  for  ardently). 
The  merchants  of  Sinapi  copied  this  on  their  wares,  the 
middle  word  of  the  motto  being  accidentally  effaced. 
A well  known  couplet  of  lines  supposed  to  occur  in 
Hudibras  (but  not  to  be  found  there),  has  long  baffled  the 
research  of  quotation  hunters  : — 

“Sympathy  without  relief 
Is  like  to  Mustard  without  beef." 

The  white  Mustard  grows  when  uncultivated  on 
waste  ground,  and  does  not  yield  under  any  circum- 
stances a pungent  oil  like  the  black  Mustard.  It  is  a 
hirsute  plant,  with  stalked  leaves  and  hairy  seed  pods ; 
and  when  grown  in  our  gardens  its  young  leaves  are 
eaten  as  a salad,  or  as  “ Mustard  with  Cress.” 

When  in  the  leaf,  says  John  Evelyn  in  his  Acetana, 
“Mustard,  especially  in  young  seedling  plants,  is  of 
incomparable  effect  to  quicken,  and  revive  the  spirits, 
strengthening  the  memory,  expelling  heaviness,  pre- 
venting the  vertiginous  palsy,  and  a laudable  cephalic, 
besides  being  an  approved  antiscorbutic.” 

The  white  Mustard  seed  germinates  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  been  said  a salad  of  this  may  be  grown  while  the 
joint  of  meat  is  being  roasted  for  dinner.  The  seeds  of 
the  white  Mustard  have  been  employed  medicinally  from 
early  times.  Hippocrates  advised  their  use  both  inter- 
nally, and  as  a counter-irritating  poultice  made  with 
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vinegar.  When  swallowed  whole  in  teaspoonful  doses 
three  or  four  times  a day,  they  exercise  a laxative  effect 
mechanically,  and  are  voided  without  undergoing  any 
perceptible  change,  only  the  outer  skin  being  a little 
softened  and  mucilaginous.  An  infusion  of  the  seed 
taken  medicinally  will  relieve  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
chronic  rheumatism  : also  for  a relaxed  sore  throat,  a 
gargle  of  Mustard  seed  tea  will  be  found  of  service. 
The  active  principle  of  white  Mustard  is  “sinapin.” 

A French  expression  for  trifling  one’s  time  away  is 
x’amuser  a la  moutarde.  The  essential  oil  is  an  admirable 
deodorant  and  disinfectant,  especially  on  an  emergency. 

The  Hedge  Mustard  ( Sisymbrium ) grows  by  our 
roadsides  and  on  waste  grounds  Avhcre  it  seems  to 
possess  a peculiar  aptitude  for  collecting,  and  retaining 
dust.  It  used  to  be  called  Flix,  or  Flux  weed  from 
being  given  with  benefit  in  dysentery,  a disease  formerly 
known  as  the  Flix.  It  has  been  commended  for  chronic 
coughs,  and  hoarseness,  using  the  juice  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  honey,  or  sugar.  This  has  been 
designated  “ the  most  excellent  of  all  remedies  for 
diseases  of  the  throat,  especially  in  ulcerated  sore 
throats,  which  it  will  serve  to  cure  when  all  the 
advice  of  physicians  and  surgeons  has  proved  ineffec- 
tual.” A strong  infusion  of  the  herb  is  excellent  in 
asthmas,  and  it  may  be  made  into  a syrup  with  sugar 
which  will  keep  all  the  year  round.  The  Hedge  Mustard 
contains  chemically  a soft  resin,  and  a sulphuretted 
volatile  oil.  This  with  the  vervain  is  said  to  form 
Count  Mattsei’s  noted  nostrum  Febrifugo. 

NETTLE. 

No  plant  is  more  commonplace  and  plentiful  in  our 
fields  and  hedges  throughout  an  English  summer  than 
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the  familiar  stinging  Nettle.  And  yet  most  persons 
unknowingly  include  under  this  single  appellation 
several  distinct  herbs.  Actually  as  Nettles  are  to  be 
found : the  Urtica  dioica,  or  true  Stinging  Nettle ; the 
Urtica  wens  (burning) ; the  White  Dead  Nettle,  the 
Yellow  Weasel  Snout,  and  the  Purple  Hedge  Nettle. 

The  plant  which  stings  has  a round  hairy  stalk,  and 
carries  only  a dull  colourless  bloom,  whereas  the  others 
are  labiate  herbs  with  square  stems,  and  conspicuous 
lipped  flowers.  As  Simples  only  the  great  Stinging 
Nettle,  the  lesser  Stinging  Nettle,  and  the  white  Dead 
Nettle  call  for  observation.  Also  another  variety  of 
our  Stinging  Nettle  is  the  Urtica  pilulifera,  called  by 
corruption  the  Roman  Nettle,  really  because  found 
abundantly  at  Romney  in  Kent.  The  dead  Nettles  are 
so  named  as  having  no  sting,  but  possessing  Nettle 
like  leaves.  The  stinging  effect  of  the  true  Nettle  is 
caused  by  an  acrid  secretion  contained  in  minute  vesicles 
at  the  base  of  each  of  the  stiff  hairs ; and  Urtication,  or 
flogging  with  Nettles,  is  an  old  external  remedy,  which 
was  long  practised  for  chronic  rheumatism,  and  loss  of 
muscular  power.  Gerard  says,  “the  Nettle  is  a good 
medicine  for  them  that  cannot  breathe  unless  they  hold 
their  necks  upright : and  being  eaten  boiled  vTith  peri- 
winkles it  makes  the  body  soluble.” 

The  wrord  Nettle  is  derived  from  net  meaning  some- 
thing spun,  or  sewn  ; and  it  indicates  the  thread  made 
from  the  hairs  of  the  plant,  and  formerly  used  among 
Scandinavian  nations.  This  was  likewise  employed  by 
Scotch  weavers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Westma- 
cott,  the  historian,  says,  “ Scotch  cloth  is  only  the  house- 
wifery of  the  Nettle.”  And  the  Poet  Campbell  writes 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “ I have  slept  in  Nettle  sheets,  and 
dined  off  a Nettle  table  cloth  : and  I have  heard  my 
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mother  say  she  thought  Nettle  cloth  more  durable  than 
any  other  linen.  ’ Goldsmith  also  records  the  “rubbing 
of  a cock’s  heart  with  stinging  Nettles  to  make  it  hatch 
hen’s  eggs.” 

In  Russia  as  a recent  mode  of  treatment  urtication  is 
now  enthusiastically  commended,  that  is,  slapping,  or 
pricking  with  a bundle  of  fresh  Nettle  twigs  for  one  or 
more  minutes,  once,  or  several  times  in  the  day.  It  is 
a superlative  treatment  because  harmless  (neither 
irritating  the  kidneys  nor  disfiguring  the  skin),  cleanly, 
simple  in  application,  rapid  in  its  effects,  and  cheap. 

For  sciatica,  for  incipient  wasting,  for  the  difficult 
breathing  of  some  heart  troubles  (where  such  stimulation 
along  the  backbone  affords  more  prompt  and  complete 
relief  than  any  other  treatment),  for  some  coughs,  for 
suppression  of  the  monthly  flow  in  women,  for  rheu- 
matism, and  for  lack  of  muscular  energy,  this  urtication 
is  said  to  be  an  invaluable  resuscitating  measure  which 
has  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry  of 
Russia  from  time  immemorial. 

The  analysis  of  the  fresh  Nettle  shows  the  presence 
of  formic  acid  (the  irritating  principle  of  the  stinging 
hairs),  with  mucilage,  salts,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  water.  A strong  decoction  of  Nettles  drunk  too 
freely  by  mistake  has  produced  severe  burning  over  the 
whole  body,  with  general  redness,  and  a sense  of  being 
stung.  The  features  became  swollen,  and  minute  vesi- 
cles appeared  on  the  skin,  which  burst,  and  discharged 
a limpid  fluid.  No  fever  accompanied  the  attack,  and 
after  five  or  six  days  the  eruption  dried  up.  A medi- 
cinal tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the  entire  plant  with 
spirit  of  wine  : and  this,  as  taught  by  the  principle  of 
similars,  may  be  confidently  given  in  small  diluted  doses 
to  cure  such  a totality  of  symptoms  as  now  described, 
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whether  coming  on  as  an  attack  of  severe  Nettle  rash, 
or  assuming  some  more  pronounced  eruptive  aspect,  such 
as  chicken  pox.  The  same  tincture  also  acts  admirably 
in  cases  of  burns,  when  the  deep  skin  is  not  destructively 
involved.  And  again  for  relieving  the  itching  of  the 
fundament  caused  by  the  presence  of  threadworms. 

In  Derbyshire  a tea  made  from  the  tops  of  young 
Nettles  is  given  as  a remedy  for  Nettle-rash  : and  again 
the  Nettle  was  a favourite  old  English  remedy  for 
consumption,  as  already  mentioned  (see  Mugwort ),  with 
reference  to  the  mermaid  of  the  Clyde,  when  she  beheld 
with  regret  the  untimely  funeral  of  a young  Glasgow 
maiden. 

Fresh  Nettle  juice  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  is  a most  serviceable  remedy  for  all  sorts 
of  bleeding,  whether  from  the  nose,  the  lungs,  or  some 
internal  organ.  Also  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks  taken  in  moderate  quantities  as  a medicine  is 
capital  for  many  of  the  minor  skin  maladies. 

An  alcoholic  extract  is  made  officinally  from  the 
entire  young  plant  gathered  in  the  spring,  and  some 
of  this  if  applied  on  cotton  wool  will  arrest  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  or  after  the  extraction  of  a tooth, 
if  persistent.  If  a leaf  of  the  plant  be  put  upon  the  tongue 
and  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  it  will  stop  a 
bleeding  from  the  nose.  Taken  as  a fresh  young  veget- 
able in  the  spring,  or  early  summer,  Nettle  tops  make  a 
very  wholesome  and  succulent  dish  of  greens.  In  Italy 
where  herb  soups  are  in  high  favour,  “herb  knodeF’  (or 
round  balls  made  like  a dumpling  in  size  and  consistency) 
of  Nettles  are  esteemed  as  nourishing  and  medicinal. 
The  greater  Nettle  ( Urticu  dioica),  and  the  lesser  Nettle 
( Urtica  urens)  possess  stinging  properties  in  common. 

The  Lamium  album  (white  dead  Nettle),  a labiate 
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plant,  though  not  of  the  stinging  Nettle  order,  is  like- 
wise of  special  use  for  arresting  hemorrhage,  as  in 
spitting  of  blood,  dysentery,  and  female  fluxes.  If  the 
plant  be  macerated  in  alcohol  for  a week  : then  cotton 
wool  dipped  in  the  liquid  is  as  efficacious  for  staying 
bleeding,  when  applied  to  the  spot,  as  the  strongly  asti  in- 
gent  muriate  of  iron.  Also,  a tincture  of  the  flowers  is 
made  for  internal  use  in  similar  cases.  From  five  to 
ten  drops  of  this  tincture  should  be  given  for  a dose 
with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  Count  Mattsei  s 
nostrum  Pettorale  is  thought  to  be  got  from  the  Galeopsis 
(hemp  Nettle)  another  of  the  labiate  herbs,  with  Nettle- 
like leaves,  but  no  stinging  hairs. 

NUTMEG,  CINNAMON,  GINGER  and  CLOVES. 

The  spice  box  is  such  a constant  source  of  ready 
domestic  comforts  of  a medicinal  sort  in  every  house- 
hold that  the  more  important,  and  best  known  of  its 
contents  may  well  receive  some  consideration,  when 
treating  of  Herbal  Simples ; though  it  will,  of  course 
be  understood  these  spices  are  of  foreign  growth,  and 
not  indigenous  products. 

Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  and  Cloves,  claim 
particular  notice  in  this  respect. 

Cinnamon  possesses  positive  medicinal  as  well  as 
aromatic  virtues.  What  we  employ  as  this  spice,  consists 
of  the  inner  bark  of  shoots  from  the  stocks  of  a Ceylon 
tree. 

Such  bark  chemically  contains  cinnamic  acid,  tannin, 
a resin,  and  sugar,  so  that  its  prolonged  use  will  induce 
constipation.  The  aromatic  and  stimulating  effects  of 
Cinnamon  have  been  long  known.  It  was  freely  given 
in  England  during  the  epidemic  scourges  of  the  early 
and  middle  centuries,  nearly  every  monastery  keeping 
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a store  of  the  cordial  for  ready  use.  The  monks  ad- 
ministered it  in  fever,  dysentery,  and  contagious  diseases. 
And  it  is  of  recent  discovery  in  the  laboratory  of  M. 
Pasteur,  the  noted  French  bacteriologist,  that  Cinnamon 
has  the  power  of  absolutely  destroying  all  disease  germs. 
Our  ancestors  it  would  appear,  had  hit  upon  a valuable 
preservative  against  microbes,  when  they  infused  Cin- 
namon with  other  spices  in  their  mulled  drinks.  Mr. 
Ohamberland  says,  “ that  no  disease  germ  can  long  resist 
the  antiseptic  power  of  essence  of  Cinnamon  which  is  as 
effective  to  destroy  microbes  as  corrosive  sublimate.” 

By  its  warming  astringency,  it  exercises  cordial 
properties  which  are  most  useful  in  arresting  passive 
diarrhoea,  and  in  relieving  flatulent  indigestion. 

Its  volatile  oil  is  procured  from  the  bark,  and  likewise 
a tincture  as  well  as  an  aromatic  water  of  Cinnamon. 
For  a sick  qualmish  stomach  either  preparation  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  as  the  virtue  of  the  bark  rests  in  this 
essential  volatile  oil.  When  obtained  from  the  fruit 
it  is  extremely  fragrant,  of  thick  consistence,  and 
sometimes  made  into  candles  at  Ceylon,  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  king.  The  doses  are  of  the  powdered  bark  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  ; of  the  oil  from  one  to  five  drops ; 
of  the  tincture  from  half  to  one  teaspoonful,  and  of  the 
distilled  water  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls.  Our 
Queen  is  known  to  be  partial  to  the  use  of  Cinnamon. 
Keats,  the  poet,  wrote  of  “lucent  sirups  tinct  with  Cin- 
namon.” And  Saint  Francis  of  Sales  says  in  his  Devout 
Life-.  “With  respect  to  the  labour  of  teaching,  it  refreshes 
and  revives  the  heart  by  the  sweetness  it  brings  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  the  Cinnamon  does  in 
Arabia  Felix  to  them  who  are  laden  with  it.”  In  toxic 
quantities  of  an  injurious  amount,  Cinnamon  bark  has 
produced  htemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  and  nose 
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bleeding.  Therefore  small  doses  of  the  diluted  tincture 
are  well  calculated  to  obviate  these  symptoms  when 
presenting  themselves  through  illness. 

The  bark  was  formerly  thought  to  stimulate  the 
functions  of  the  womb,  and  of  late  it  has  come  again 
into  medical  use  for  this  purpose.  To  check  fluxes  from 
that  organ,  a teaspoonful  of  the  bruised  bark- 
should  be  infused  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
a tablespoonful  given  frequently  when  cool.  Lozenges 
made  with  the  essential  oil  are  also  medicinally  avail- 
able, for  the  speedy  relief  of  sickness,  and  as  highly 
useful  against  influenza.  It  is  well  known  that  persons 
who  live  in  Cinnamon  districts  have  an  immunity  from 
malaria. 

Ginger  ( Zingiberis  radix ) is  the  root-stock  of  a plant 
grown  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  is  scraped 
before  importation.  Its  odour  is  due  to  an  essential  oil, 
and  its  pungent  hot  taste  to  a resin. 

Green  Ginger,  which  consists  of  the  young  shoots  of 
the  rhizome,  when  boiled  in  syrup  makes  an  excellent 
preserve.  Officinally  from  the  dried  and  scraped  rhi- 
zome are  prepared  a tincture,  and  a syrup.  If  a piece 
of  this  root  is  chewed  it  causes  a considerable  flow  of 
saliva,  and  an  application  of  powdered  Ginger,  made 
with  water  into  paste,  against  the  skin  will  produce 
intense  tingling  and  heat.  To  which  end  it  may  be 
spread  on  paper  and  applied  to  the  forehead  as  a 
means  for  relieving  a headache  from  passive  fulness. 
In  India,  Europeans  who  suffer  from  languid  indiges- 
tion drink  an  infusion  of  Ginger  as  a substitute  for  tea. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  ; 
of  the  tincture  from  a third  of  a teaspoonful  to  a tea- 
spoonful, in  water  hot,  or  cold;  of  the  syrup  from  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  water.  Either  preparation  is  of 
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service  to  correct  diarrhoea,  and  to  relieve  weakly- 
chronic  bronchitis. 

The  habitat  of  the  tree  from  which  onr  Nutmeg  comes 
is  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  the  part  of  the  nut  which 
constitutes  the  Spice  is  the  kernel.  This  is  called 
generically  Nux  moschata,  or  Mugget  (French  Musquel)  a 
diminutive  of  musk,  from  its  aromatic  odour,  and 
properties.  The  Nutmeg  is  oval,  or  nearly  round,  of 
a brown  wrinkled  aspect,  with  an  aromatic  smell  and  a 
bitter  fragrant  taste.  Officinally  the  tree  is  named 
Myristica  officinalis,  and  the  oil  distilled  from  the  Nutmeg 
in  Britain  is  much  superior  to  foreign  oil. 

Ordinarily  as  a condiment  of  a warming  character  the 
Nutmeg  is  employed  to  correct  cold  indigestible  food,  or 
as  a cordial  addition  to  negus  : and  medicinally  for 
languid  digestion,  with  giddiness  and  flatulence,  causing 
oppressed  breathing.  Its  activity  depends  on  the  vola- 
tile oil,  contained  in  the  proportion  of  six  per  cent,  in 
the  nut.  This  when  given  at  all  largely  is  essentially 
narcotic.  Four  Nutmegs  have  been  known  to  com- 
pletely paralyse  all  nervous  sensibility,  and  have 
produced  a sort  of  wakeful  unconsciousness  for  three 
entire  days,  with  loss  of  memory  afterwards,  and  with 
more  or  less  paralysis  until  after  eight  days. 

When  taken  to  any  excess,  whether  as  a spice,  or  as 
a medicine  the  Nutmeg  and  its  preparations  are  apt  to 
cause  giddiness,  oppression  of  the  chest,  stupor  and 
delirium.  A moderate  dose  of  the  powdered  Nutmeg 
is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  but  persons  with  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy  should  abstain  from  any  free  use 
of  this  spice.  From  two  to  six  drops  of  the  essential 
oil  may  be  taken  on  sugar  to  relieve  flatulent  oppression 
and  dyspepsia,  or  from  half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
spirit  of  Nutmeg  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  oil 
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with  forty  parts  of  spirit  o wine ; this  dose  being  had 
with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water , s\\  eetened 
if  desired. 

A medicinal  tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the  kernel 
with  spirit  of  wine  (not  using  the  oil,  nor  the  essence). 
This  in  small  diluted  doses  is  highly  useful  for  drowsi- 
ness connected  with  flatulent  indgestion,  and  a dis- 
position to  faintness : also  for  gout  retrocedent  to  the 
stomach.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  drops  with  a 
spoonful  of  water  every  half  hour,  or  every  hour  until 
the  symptoms  are  adequately  relieved.  For  diarrhoea, 
Nutmeg  grated  into  warm  water  is  very  helpful,  and  will 
prove  an  efficient  substitute  for  opium  in  mild  cases. 
Externally  the  spirit  of  Nutmeg  is  a capital  appli- 
cation to  be  rubbed  in  for  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for 
paralysed  limbs.  The  “butter  of  Nutmegs,”  or  their 
concrete  oil,  is  used  in  making  plasters  of  a warming, 
and  stimulating  kind.  A drink  that  was  cococted  by 
our  grandmothers  was  Nutmeg  tea.  One  Nutmeg 
would  make  a pint  of  this  tea,  which  would  produce 
a sleep  of  many  hours’  duration.  The  worthy  old 
ladies  were  wont  to  carry  a silver  grater  and  Nutmeg 
case  suspended  from  the  waist  on  their  chatelaines. 
But  in  any  large  quantity  the  Nutmeg  may  produce 
sleep  of  such  a profundity  as  to  prove  really  dangerous. 
Two  drachms  of  the  powder  have  brought  on  a coma- 
tose sleep  with  some  delirium. 

The  Nutmeg  contains  starch,  protein,  and  other 
simple  constituents,  in  addition  to  the  stimulating  prin- 
ciples. Mace  is  the  aromatic  envelope  of  the  Nutmeg, 
and  possesses  the  same  qualities  in  a minor  degree.  Its 
infusion  is  a good  warming  medicine  against  chronic 
cough,  and  moist  bronchial  asthma  in  an  old  person. 

Cloves,  also  found  in  the  kitchen  spice  box,  and 
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owning  certain  medicinal  resources  of  a cordial  sort, 
which  are  quickly  available,  belong  to  the  Myrtle 
family  of  plants,  and  are  the  unexpanded  flower  buds  of 
an  aromatic  tree  ( Caryophyllus ),  cultivated  at  Penang 
and  elsewhere.  They  contain  a volatile  oil  which  like 
that  of  Chamomile,  although  cordial,  lowers  nervous 
sensibility,  or  irritability  : also  tannin,  a gum  resin,  and 
woody  fibre.  This  volatile  oil  consists  principally  of 
“eugenine”  with  a camphor. 

Used  in  small  quantities  as  a spice  the  Clove  stimu- 
lates digestion,  but  when  taken  more  freely  it  deadens 
the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach,  lessens  the  appetite 
and  induces  constipation.  An  infusion  of  Cloves,  taken 
in  doses  of  a small  wineglassful,  will  relieve  the  nausea 
and  coldness  of  flatulent  indigestion.  The  oil  put  on 
cotton  wool  into  the  hollow  of  a decayed  tooth  is  a use- 
ful means  for  giving  ease  to  toothache.  The  dose  of 
the  oil  is  from  one  to  five  drops,  on  sugar,  or  in  a 
spoonful  of  milk.  The  odour  of  Cloves  is  aromatic,  and 
the  taste  pleasantly  hot,  but  acrid.  Half  a tumbler 
of  quite  hot  water  poured  over  half  a dozen  Cloves 
(which  are  to  brew  for  a few  minutes  on  the  hob,  and 
then  to  be  taken  out),  will  often  give  a good  night  to 
a restless  dyspeptic  patient,  if  taken  just  before  getting 
into  bed.  Or  if  given  cold  before  breakfast  this  dose 
will  obviate  constipation.  Arthur  Cecil’s  German 
medico  in  the  Play  advises  his  patient  to  “rub  your 
pelly  mit  a Clove.” 

ONION  ( see  Garlic,  page  133.) 

ORANGE. 

Though  not  of  native  British  growth,  except  by  way  of 
a luxury  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  yet  the  Orange 
is  of  such  common  use  amongst  all  classes  of  our  people 
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as  a dietetic  fruit,  when  of  the  sweet  China  sort,  and 
for  tonic  medicinal  purposes  when  of  the  bitter  Seville 
kind,  that  some  consideration  may  be  fairly  accorded  to 
it  as  a Curative  Simple  in  these  pages. 

The  Citrus  aurantium,  or  popular  Orange,  came 
originally  from  India,  and  got  its  distinctive  title  of 
Aurantium , either  ( ab  aureo  colore  corticis ) from  the 
golden  colour  of  its  peel,  or  (ab  oppido  Achceice  Arantium ) 
from  Arantium,  a town  of  Achaia.  It  now  comes  to  us 
chiefly  from  Portugal  and  Spain. 

John  Evelyn  says  the  first  China  Orange  which 
appeared  in  Europe,  was  sent  as  a present  to  the  old 
Conde  Mellor,  then  Prime  Minister  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  when  only  one  plant  escaped  sound  and  useful 
of  the  whole  case  which  reached  Lisbon,  and  this  became 
the  parent  of  all  the  Orange  trees  cultivated  by  our 
gardeners,  though  not  without  greatly  degenerating. 

The  Seville  Orange  is  that  which  contains  the  medici- 
nal properties,  more  especially  in  its  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  though  the  China  sort  possesses  the  same  virtues 
in  a minor  degree.  The  leaves  and  the  flowers  have 
been  esteemed  as  beneficial  against  epilepsy,  and  other 
convulsive  disorders ; and  a tea  is  infused  from  the 
former  for  hysterical  sufferers. 

Two  delicious  perfumes  are  distilled  from  the  flowers — 
oil  of  neroli,  and  napha  water,  of  which  the  chemical 
hydro-carbon  “hesperidin,”  is  mainly  the  active  principle. 
This  is  secreted  also  as  an  aromatic  attribute  of  the 
leaves  through  their  minute  glands,  causing  them  to 
emit  a fragrant  odour  when  bruised.  A scented  water 
is  largely  prepared  in  France  from  the  flowers,  Veau  de 
flew  d’oranger,  which  is  frequently  taken  by  ladies  as 
a gentle  sedative  at  night,  when  sufficiently  diluted  with 
sugared  water.  Thousands  of  gallons  arc  drunk  in  this 
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way  every  year.  As  a pleasant  and  safely  effective  help 
towards  wooing  sleep,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  the  French  Eau  de  Jieur  d’oranger,  if  taken  at  bedtime 
in  a teacupful  of  hot  water,  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  a nervous  or  excitably  wakeful  person. 

A peeled  Orange  contains  some  citric  acid,  with 
citrate  of  potash ; also  albumen,  cellulose,  water,  and 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  white  lining  pith 
of  the  peel  possesses  some  of  the  crystalline  principle, 
“ hesperidin.”  Dr.  Cullen  showed  that  the  acid  juice  of 
oranges,  by  uniting  with  the  bile,  diminishes  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  secretion ; and  hence  it  is  that  this  fruit  is 
of  particular  service  in  illnesses  which  arise  from  a 
redundancy  of  bile,  chiefly  in  dark  persons  of  a fibrous 
or  bilious  temperament.  But  if  the  acids  of  the  orange 
are  greater  in  quantity  than  can  be  properly  corrected 
by  the  bile  (as  in  persons  with  a small  liver  and  feeble 
digestive  powers),  they  seem,  by  some  prejudicial  union 
with  that  liquid,  to  acquire  a purgative  quality,  and  to 
provoke  diarrhoea,  with  colicky  pains. 

The  rind  or  peel  of  the  Seville  orange  is  darker  in 
colour  and  more  bitter  of  taste  than  that  of  the  sweet 
China  fruit.  It  affords  a considerable  quantity  of 
fragrant,  aromatic  oil,  which  partakes  of  the  characters 
exercised  by  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  as  affecting  the 
nervous  system.  Pereira  records  the  death  of  a child 
which  resulted  from  eating  the  rind  of  a sweet  China 
orange. 

The  small  green  fruits  (windfalls)  from  the  Orange 
trees  of  each  sort,  which  become  blown  off  or  shaken 
down  during  the  heats  of  the  summer,  are  collected  and 
dried,  forming  the  “ orange  berries  ” of  the  shops. 
They  are  used  for  flavouring  curacoa,  and  for  making 
issue  peas.  These  berries  furnish  a fragrant  oil,  the 
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essence  (le  petit  grain,  and  contain  citrates,  and  malates  of 
lime  and  potash,  with  “hesperidin,”  sulphur,  and  mineral 
salts.  The  Orange  flowers  contain  a volatile,  odorous 
oil,  acetic  acid,  and  acetate  of  lime.  The  juice  of  the 
Orange  consists  of  citric  and  malic  acids,  with  sugar, 
citrate  of  lime,  and  water.  The  peel  furnishes  hespendin, 
a volatile  oil,  gallic  acid,  and  a bitter  principle. 

By  druggists,  a confection  of  bitter  orange  peel  is 
sold  ; also  a syrup  of  this  orange  peel,  and  a tincture 
of  the  same,  made  with  spirit  of  wine,  to  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  with  water,  as  an 
agreeable  stomachic  bitter.  Eau  de  Cologne  contains  oil 
of  neroli,  oil  of  citron,  and  oil  of  orange. 

The  fresh  juice  of  Oranges  is  antiseptic,  and  will  pre- 
vent scurvy  if  taken  in  moderation  daily.  Common 
Oranges,  cut  through  the  middle  while  green,  and 
dried  in  the  air,  being  afterwards  steeped  for  forty 
days  in  oil,  are  used  by  the  Arabs  for  preparing  an 
essence  famous  among  their  old  women  because  it 
will  restore  a fresh  dark  or  black  colour  to  giey  hail. 
The  custom  of  a bride  wearing  Orange  blossoms,  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  flowers  and  fiuit  appeal 
together  on  the  tree,  in  token  of  a wish  that  the  biidc 
may  retain  the  graces  of  maidenhood  amid  the  cares 
of  married  life.  This  custom  has  been  derived  from 
the  Saracens,  and  was  originally  suggested  also  by  the 

fertility  of  the  orange  tree. 

The  rind  of  the  Seville  Orange  has  proved  curative  of 
ague,  and  powerfully  remedial  to  restrain  the  monthly 
Hux  of  women  when  in  excess.  Its  infusion  is  of  ser- 
vice also  against  flatulency.  A drachm  of  the  powdered 
leaves  may  be  given  for  a dose  in  nervous  and  hysterical 
ailments.  Finally,  “the  Orange,”  adds  John  Evelyn, 
“sharpens  appetite,  exceedingly  refreshes,  and  resists 
putrefaction.”  1 7 
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With  respect  to  the  fruit,  it  is  said  that  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  orange  trade  enjoy  a special  immunity 
from  influenza,  whilst  a free  partaking  of  the  juice 
given  largely,  has  been  found  preventive  of  pneu- 
monia, as  complicating  this  epidemic.  The  benefit 
is  said  to  occur  through  lessening  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
carry  “ pomanders,”  these  being  oranges  from  which  all 
the  pulp  had  been  scooped  out,  whilst  a circular  hole 
was  made  at  the  top.  Then,  after  the  peel  had  become 
dry,  the  fruit  was  filled  with  spices,  so  as  to  make  a sort 
of  scent-box. 


PARSLEY. 

Parsley  is  found  in  this  country  only  as  a cultivated 
plant,  having  been  introduced  into  England  from 
Sardinia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous herb,  which  has  been  long  of  garden  growth 
for  kitchen  uses.  The  name  was  formerly  spelt, 

“Percely,”  and  the  herb  was  known  as  March,  or 
Merich.  Its  adjective  title,  Petro  selinum,  signifies 
“growing  on  a rock.”  The  Greeks  held  Parsley  in 
high  esteem,  making  therewith  the  victor’s  crown  at 
their  Isthmian  games,  and  the  wreath  for  adorning  the 
tombs  of  their  dead.  Hence  the  proverb,  Demtlmi 
selinon — to  need  only  parsley — was  applied  to  persons 
dangerously  ill,  and  not  expected  to  live.  The  herb  was 
never  brought  to  table  of  old,  being  held  sacred  to 
oblivion,  and  the  defunct. 

The  root  is  faintly  aromatic,  and  has  a sweetish  taste. 
It  contains  a chemical  principle,  “ apiin,”  sugar,  starch, 
and  a volatile  oil.  Likewise  the  fruit  furnishes  the 
same  volatile  oil  in  larger  abundance,  this  oil  comprising 
parsley,  camphor,  and  apiol,  the  true  essential  oil  of 
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parsley,  which  may  be  now  had  from  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Apiol  exercises  all  the  virtues  of  the  entire 
plant,  and  is  especially  beneficial  for  women  who  are 
irregular  as  to  their  monthly  courses  because  of 
ovarian  debility.  From  three  to  six  drops  should  be 
given  on  sugar,  or  in  milk  (or  as  a prepared  capsule) 
twice  or  three  times  in  the  day  for  some  days  together,  at 
the  times  indicated,  beginning  early  at  the  expected 
date  of  each  period.  If  too  large  a dose  of  apiol  be 
given  it  will  cause  headache,  giddiness,  staggering,  and 
deafness;  and  if  going  still  further,  it  will  induce 
epileptiform  convulsions.  For  which  reason,  in  small 
diluted  doses,  the  same  medicament  will  curatively  meet 
this  train  of  symptoms  when  occurring  as  a morbid 
state.  And  it  is  most  likely  on  this  account  Parsley 
has  been  popularly  said  to  be  “ poison  to  men,  and 
salvation  to  women.”  Apiol  was  first  obtained  in  1849, 
by  Drs.  Joret  and  Homolle,  of  Brittany,  and  proved  an 
excellent  remedy  there  for  a prevailing  ague.  It 
exercises  a singular  influence  on  the  great  nervous 
centres  within  the  head  and  spine.  Bruised  Parsley  seeds 
make  a decoction  which  is  likewise  beneficial  against 
ague  and  intermittent  fever.  Country  folk  in  many 
places  think  it  unlucky  to  sow  parsley,  or  to  move  its 
roots;  and  a rustic  adage  runs  thus:  “Fried  parsley 
brings  a man  to  his  saddle,  and  a woman  to  her 
grave.”  Taking  Parsley  in  excess  at  table  will  impair 
the  eyesight. 

The  root  acts  more  readily  on  the  kidneys  than  other 
parts  of  the  herb;  therefore  its  decoction  is  useful  when 
the  urine  becomes  difficult  through  a chill,  or  because  of 
gravel.  The  bruised  leaves  applied  externally  will  serve 
to  soften  hard  breasts  early  in  lactation,  and  to  resolve 
the  glands  in  nursing,  when  they  become  knotty  and 
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painful  with  a threatened  abscess.  Sheep  are  fond  of 
the  plant,  which  protects  them  from  foot-rot;  but  it  acts 
as  a deadly  poison  to  parrots. 

A moderate  dose  of  the  oil  when  taken  in  health, 
induces  a sense  of  warmth  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  general  well-being.  The  powdered  seeds  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  The 
bruised  leaves  have  successfully  resolved  tumours  of  hard 
(scirrhous)  cancer  when  cicuta  and  mercury  had  failed. 

Though  used  so  commonly  at  table,  facts  have  proved 
that  the  herb,  especially  when  uncooked,  brings  on 
epilepsy  in  certain  constitutions,  or  at  least  aggravates 
the  fits  in  those  who  are  subject  to  them.  Alston  says  : 
“I  have  observed  after  eating  plentifully  of  raw  Parsley, 
a fulness  of  the  vessels  about  the  head,  and  a tenderness 
of  the  eyes  (somewhat  inflamed)  and  face,  as  if  the 
cravat  were  too  tight.”  Allied  in  some  of  the  constituent 
principles  in  this  respect  to  Parsley  is  the  Ladies’  Smock, 
already  described.  It  was  given  with  signal  success  for 
the  cure  of  inveterate  epilepsy  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Gregor, 
in  Cornwall  (1793)  and  by  his  family  throughout  several 
generations.  Lady  Holt,  and  her  sister  Lady  Brace- 
bridge,  of  Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire,  were  long  famous 
for  curing  severe  cases  of  the  same  disease  by  the  use  of 
this  herb.  They  gave  the  powdered  heads  of  the 
flowers  when  in  full  bloom,  twelve  grains  three  times  a 
day  for  many  weeks  together. 

The  victors  at  the  old  Grecian  games  were  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  Parsley  leaves ; and  it  is  more  than 
probable  our  present  custom  of  encircling  a joint,  and 
garnishing  a dish  with  the  herb  had  its  origin  in  this 
practice.  The  Romans  named  Parsley  Apium,  either 
because  their  bee  (apis)  was  specially  fond  of  the  herb, 
or  from  apex,  the  head  of  a conqueror,  who  was  crowned 
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with  it.  The  tincture  has  a decided  action  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  may  be  given 
usefully  when  it  is  inflamed,  or  congested  through 
catarrh,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  three  times 
in  the  day  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  cold  water. 

Wild  Parsley  is  probably  identical  with  our  garden 
herb.  It  is  called  in  the  Western  counties  Eltrot, 
perhaps  because  associated  with  the  gambols  of  the  elves. 

The  Fool’s  Parsley  ( (Ethusa  cynapium)  is  a very 
common  wayside  weed,  and  grows  wild  in  our  gardens. 
It  differs  botanically  from  all  other  Parsleys,  in  having 
no  bracts  but  three  narrow  leaves  at  the  base  of  each 
umbel.  This  is  a more  or  less  poisonous  herb,  producing, 
when  eaten  in  a harmful  quantity,  convulsive  and 
epileptic  symptoms  ; also  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
eyelids,  just  such  as  is  seen  in  the  scrofulous  ophthalmia 
of  children,  the  condition  being  accompanied  with 
swelling  of  glands  and  eruptions  on  the  skin. 
Therefore  the  tinctiu-e  which  is  made  (H.)  of  Fool’s 
Parsley,  when  given  in  small  doses,  and  diluted,  proves 
very  useful  for  obviating  the  convulsive  attacks  of 
young  children,  especially  if  connected  with  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs.  Also  as  a medicine  it  has 
done  much  good  in  some  cases  of  mental  imbecility. 
And  this  tincture  will  correct  the  Summer  diarrhoea  of 
infants,  when  the  stools  are  watery,  greenish,  and 
without  smell.  From  three  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture 
diluted  to  the  third  decimal  strength,  should  be  given 
as  a dose,  and  repeated  at  intervals,  for  the  symptoms 
just  recited. 

The  leaves  of  the  Fool’s  Parsley  are  glossy  beneath : 
whereas  the  leaflets  of  other  Parsleys  are  woolly 
below.  Gerard  calls  it  Dog’s  Parsley,  and  says  : “The 
whole  plant  is  of  a naughty  smell.”  It  contains  a 
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peculiar  alkaloid  “ cynapina.”  The  tincture,  third  deci- 
mal strength,  in  half-drop  doses,  with  a teaspoonful  of 
water,  will  prevent  an  infant  from  vomiting  the  breast 
milk  in  thick  curds. 


PARSNIP. 

The  Wild  Parsnip  ( Pastinaca  sativa ) grows  on  the 
borders  of  ploughed  holds  and  about  hedgerows,  being 
generally  hairy,  whilst  the  Garden  Parsnip  is  smooth, 
with  taller  stems,  and  leaves  of  a yellowish-green 
colour.  This  cultivated  Parsnip  has  been  produced  as 
a vegetable  since  Roman  times.  The  roots  furnish  a 
good  deal  of  starch,  and  are  very  nutritious  for  warming 
and  fattening. 

Chemically,  they  contain  also  albumen,  sugar,  pectose, 
dextrin,  fat,  cellulose,  mineral  matters,  and  water,  but 
less  sugar  than  turnips  or  carrots.  The  volatile 
oil  with  which  the  cultivated  root  is  furnished,  causes 
it  to  disagree  with  persons  of  delicate  stomach  ; other- 
wise it  is  highly  nutritive,  and  makes  a capital  supple- 
ment to  salt  fish,  in  Lent.  The  seeds  of  the  wild 
Parsnip  (quite  a common  plant)  are  aromatic,  and  are 
kept  by  druggists.  They  have  been  found  curative  in 
ague,  and  for  intermittent  fever,  by  their  volatile  oil,  or 
by  its  essence  given  as  a medicine  But  the  seeds  of  the 
garden  Parsnip,  which  are  easier  to  get,  though  not 
nearly  so  efficacious,  are  often  substituted  at  the  shops. 
A decoction  of  the  wild  root  is  good  for  a sluggish  liver, 
and  in  passive  jaundice. 

The  Water  Parsnip  (spelt  also  in  old  Hcrbals,  Pasnep, 
and  Pastnip,  and  called  Sium)  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
common  by  .the  sides  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches,  the 
tender  leaves  of  which  are  “ a sovereign  remedy  against 
gravel  in  the  kidney  and  stone  in  the  bladder.”  It  is 
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known  also  as  Apium,  from  apon,  water,  and  contains 
“ pastinacina,"  in  common  with  the  wild  Parsnip.  This 
is  a volatile  alkaloid  which  is  not  poisonous,  and  is 
thought  to  be  almost  identical  with  ammonia.  The 
fresh  juice,  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  tablespoonfuls, 
twice  a day,  is  of  curative  effect  for  scrofulous  eruptions 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  children.  Dr. 
Withering  tells  of  a child,  aged  six  years,  who  was  thus 
cured  of  an  obstinate  and  otherwise  intractable  skin 
disease.  The  juice  may  be  readily  mixed  with  milk, 
and  does  not  disagree  in  any  way. 

PEACH. 

The  Peach  (. Amygdalus  Persica),  the  apple  of  Persia,  was 
first  cultivated  in  England  in  1562,  or  perhaps  before 
then.  Columella  tells  of  a fatal  gift  conveyed  treacher- 
ously to  Egypt : — 

“ Apples,  which  most  barbarous  Persia  sent. 

With  native  poison  armed.” 

The  Peach  tree  is  so  well  known  by  its  general  charac- 
teristics as  not  to  need  any  particular  description.  Its 
young  branches,  flowers,  and  seeds,  after  maceration 
in  water,  yield  a volatile  oil  which  is  chemically 
identical  with  that  of  the  bitter  almond.  The  flowers 
are  laxative,  and  have  been  used  instead  of  manna. 
When  distilled,  they  yield  a white  liquor  which  com- 
municates a flavour  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  An  infusion 
made  from  one  drachm  of  the  dried  flowers,  or  from 
half  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  flowers,  has  a purgative  effect. 

The  leaves  possess  the  power  of  expelling  worms ; 
but  in  any  medicinal  form  they  must  be  used  with 
caution,  as  they  contain  some  of  the  properties  of 
prussic  acid,  as  found  also  in  the  leaves  of  the  laurel. 
A syrup  of  Peach  flowers  was  formerly  a preparation 
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recognized  by  apothecaries.  The  leaves  infused  in  white 
brandy,  sweetened  with  barley  sugar,  make  a fine  cordial 
similar  to  noyeau.  Soyer  says  the  old  Romans  gave  as 
much  for  their  peaches  as  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings 
each. 

Peach  pie,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  fruit,  is 
as  common  fare  in  an  American  farm-house,  as  apple 
pie  in  an  English  homestead.  Our  English  King  John 
died  at  Swinestead,  from  a surfeit  of  peaches. 

A tincture  made  from  the  flowers  will  allay  the 
pain  of  colic  caused  by  gravel ; but  the  kernels  of  the 
fruit,  which  yield  an  oil  identical  with  that  of  bitter 
almonds,  have  produced  poisonous  effects  with  children. 

PEAR. 

The  Pear  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  of  plants 
(the  Rosacece ) as  the  apple.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Pyerie,  and  when  wild  is  so  hard  and  austere  as  to  bear 
the  name  of  Choke-pear.  It  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and 
abundantly  in  France  and  Germany.  The  Barland 
Pear,  which  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  still  retains  its  health  and  vigour,  “ the  identical 
trees  in  Herefordshire  which  then  supplied  excellent 
liquor,  continuing  to  do  so  in  this,  the  nineteenth 
century.” 

The  cellular  tissue  of  which  a pear  is  composed, 
differs  from  that  of  the  apple  in  containing  minute 
stony  concretions  which  make  it  in  many  varieties  of 
the  fruit  bite  short  and  crisp ; and  its  specific  gravity 
is  therefore  greater  than  that  of  the  apple,  so  much 
so  that  by  taking  a cube  of  each  of  equal  size,  that 
of  the  pear  will  sink  when  thrown  into  a vessel  of 
Avater,  Avhile  that  of  the  apple  will  float.  The  wood 
of  the  Avild  Pear  is  strong,  and  readily  stained  black, 
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so  as  to  look  like  ebony.  It  is  much  employed  by 
wood-engravers. 

The  good  old  black  Pear  of  Worcester  is  represented 
in  its  city  arms,  or  rather  in  the  second  of  the  two 
shields  belonging  to  the  faithful  city  : Argent,  a fesse 
between  three  pears,  sable.  The  date  of  this  shield 
coincides  with  that  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Worcester. 

Virgil  names  three  kinds  of  pears  which  he  received 

as  a present  from  Cato  : — 

Nec  surculus  idem, 

Crustaneis,  Syriisque  pyris,  gravibusque  volemis.” 

The  two  first  of  these  were  Bergamots  and  Pounder 
Pears,  whilst  the  last-named  was  called  a volemus, 
because  large  enough  to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  hand, 
(vola). 

The  flavour  of  Pears  is  chemically  due  for  the  most 
part  to  their  containing  amylacetate ; and  a solution  of 
this  substance  in  spirit  is  artificially  prepared  foi 
making  essence  of  Jargonelle  Pears,  as  used  for  flavour- 
ing pear  drops  and  other  sweetmeats.  The  acetate  amyl 
is  a compound  ether  got  from  vinegar  and  potato  oil. 
Pears  contain  also  malic  acid,  pectose,  gum,  sugar, 
and  albumen,  with  mineral  matter,  cellulose,  and 
water.  Gerard  says  wine  made  of  the  juice  of  pears, 
called  in  English,  Perry,  purgeth  those  that  are  not 
accustomed  to  drinke  thereof,  especially  when  it  is 
new ; notwithstanding,  it  is  as  wholesome  a drink 
(being  taken  in  small  quantity)  as  wine  ; it  comforteth 
and  warmeth  the  stomacke,  and  causeth  good  digestion.” 

At  Godstone,  as  is  related  in  Bray's  Survey,  the  water 
from  a well,  sunk  close  to  a wild  pear  tree  (which 
bore  fruit  as  hard  as  iron;,  proved  so  curative  of  gout, 
that  large  quantities  of  it  were  sent  to  London  and 
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sold  there  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a quart.  Pears  were 
deemed  by  the  Romans  an  antidote  to  poisonous  fungi, 
and  for  this  reason,  which  subsequent  experience  has 
confirmed,  Perry  is  still  reckoned  the  best  thing  to 
be  taken  after  eating  freely  of  mushrooms. 

There  is  an  old  Continental  saying : Pome,  pere, 
t 'il  noce  guastano  la  voce — “Apples,  pears,  and  nuts  spoil 
the  voice.”  And  a very  old  rhymed  distich  says  : — 

“ For  the  cough  take  Judas  eare, 

With  the  parynge  of  a pear  ; 

And  drynke  them  without  feare, 

If  ye  will  have  remedy.” 

All  pears  are  cold,  and  have  a binding  quality,  and 
an  earthy  substance  in  their  composition. 

PELLITORY. 

A plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  Nettles,  the  Pellitory 
of  the  Wall — Parietaria,  from  the  Latin  parities,  walls — 
is  a favourite  Herbal  Simple  in  many  rural  districts. 
It  grows  commonly  on  dry  walls,  and  flowers  all  the 
summer.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  hairy,  and  reddish  ; 
the  stems  are  brittle,  and  the  small  flowers  hairy,  in 
clusters.  Their  filaments  are  so  elastic  that  if  touched 
before  the  flower  has  expanded,  they  suddenly  spring 
from  their  incurved  position,  and  scatter  the  pollen 
broadcast. 

An  infusion  of  the  plant  is  a popular  medicine  to 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  and  promote  a large  flow  of 
watery  urine.  The  juice  of  the  herb  acts  in  the  same 
Avay  when  made  into  a thin  syrup  with  sugar,  and 
given  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  in 
the  day.  Dropsical  effusions  caused  by  an  obstructed 
liver,  or  by  a weak  dilated  heart,  may  be  thus  carried 
off  with  marked  relief.  All  parts  of  the  plant  contain 
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nitre  abundantly.  The  leaves  may  be  usefully  applied 
as  poultices,  and  the  decoction  of  Panetaria,  says 
Gerard,  “ helpeth  such  as  are  vexed  with  an  old  cough. ! 

But  another  Pellitory,  which  is  more  widely  used 
because  of  its  pungent  efficacy  in  relieving  toothache, 
and  in  provoking  a free  flow  of  saliva,  is  a distinct 
plant,  the  Pyrethrum,  or  Spanish  Chamomile  of  the 
shops,  and  not  a native  of  Great  Britain,  though 
sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Its  root  is 
scentless,  but  when  chewed  causes  a pricking  sensation 
(with  heat  and  some  numbness)  in  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  Then  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva,  and  of 
mucus  within  the  cheeks  quickly  ensues.  These  effects 
are  due  to  “ pyrethrin  ” contained  in  the  plant,  which 
is  an  acid  fixed  resin  ; also  there  are  present  a second 
resin,  and  a yellow,  acrid  oil,  whilst  the  root  contains 
inulin,  tannin,  and  other  substances.  When  sliced  and 
applied  to  the  skin  it  induces  heat,  tingling,  and  red- 
ness. A patient  seeking  relief  from  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  affections  of  the  head  and  face,  or  for  palsy  of 
the  tongue,  should  chew  the  root  of  this  Pyrethrum  foi 
several  minutes. 

A gargle  of  Pyrethrum  infusion  is  prescribed  for 
relaxed  uvula,  and  for  a partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
and  lips.  The  tincture  may  be  most  helpfully 
applied  on  cotton  wool  to  the  interior  of  a decayed 
tooth  which  is  aching,  or  the  milder  tincture  of  the 
wall  Pellitory  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  make  a gargle,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
tincture  of  Pyrethrum,  which  can  be  had  from  any 
druggist,  should  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  cold  water, 
and  sweetened  with  honey,  if  desired.  The  powdered 
root  forms  a good  snuff  to  cure  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
head  and  nostrils,  and  to  clear  the  brain  by  exciting 
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free  flow  of  nasal  mucus  and  tears  — Pnrgatuv  cerebrum 
mansA  radice  Pyrethri. 

Gerard  says  this  Pyrethrum  (Pellitory  of  Spain,  or 
Pelletor)  “ is  most  singular  for  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospitals  to  put  into  their  unctions  contra  Neapolitanum 
morbum,  and  such  other  diseases  that  arc  cousin  germanes 
thereunto.”  The  Parietana,  or  Pellitory  of  the  wall,  is 
also  named  Lickwort,  from  growing  on  stones. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  has  advised 
jujubes,  made  of  gum  arabic  and  pyrethrum,  to  be 
sucked  by  persons  who  suffer  from  acid  fermentation 
in  the  stomach,  a copious  flow  of  alkaline  saliva  being 
stimulated  thereby,  which  is  repeatedly  swallowed 
during  the  sucking  of  one  or  more  of  the  jujubes,  and 
which  serves  to  neutralise  the  acid  generated  within 
the  stomach.  Distressing  heartburn  is  thus  effectivelv 
relieved  without  taking  injurious  alkalies,  such  as  potash 
and  soda. 

PERIWINKLE. 

There  are  two  British  Periwinkles  growing  wild — the 
one  Vinca  major,  or  greater,  a doubtful  native,  and  found 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses ; the 
other  Vinca  minor , lesser,  abounding  in  English  woods, 
particularly  in  the  Western  counties,  and  often  en- 
tirely covering  the  ground  with  its  evergreen  leaves. 
The  common  name  of  each  is  derived  from  rincio,  to 
bind,  as  it  were  by  its  stems  resembling  cord  ; or  because 
bound  in  olden  times  into  festive  garlands  and  funeral 
chaplets.  This  title  used  also  to  be  Pervinca,  and 
Pervinkle,  Pervenkle,  and  Pucellage  (or  virgin  flower). 

Each  of  the  two  kinds  possesses  acrid  astringent 
properties.  But  the  lesser  Periwinkle,  Vinca  minor  or 
Winter-green,  is  the  Herbal  Simple  best  known  of  the 
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pair,  for  its  medicinal  virtues  in  domestic  use.  The 
Periwinkle  order  is  called  Apocynacece , from  the  Greek 
apo,  against,  and  leunos,  a dog ; or  dog’s  bane. 

The  flowers  of  the  greater  Periwinkle  are  gently  pur- 
gative, but  lose  their  effect  by  drying.  If  gathered  in 
the  Spring,  and  made  into  a syrup,  this  will  contain  all 
their  virtues,  and  is  excellent  to  keep  the  bowels  of 
children  gently  open,  as  well  as  to  overcome  habitual 
constipation  in  grown  persons.  But  the  leaves  are 
astringent,  contracting  and  strengthening  the  genitals 
if  applied  thereto  either  as  a decoction,  or  as  the 
bruised  leaves  themselves.  On  account  of  its  striking 
colour,  and  its  use  for  magical  purposes,  the  plant, 
when  in  flower,  has  been  named  the  Sorcerer’s  "V  iolet, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Devon  the  flowers  are  known  as 
Blue  Buttons.  The  Italians  use  it  in  making  garlands 
for  their  dead  infants,  and  so  call  it  Death’s  flower. 

Simon  Fraser,  when  on  his  way  to  be  executed  (in 
1306)  was  crowned  in  mockery  with  the  Periwinkle,  as 
he  passed  through  the  City  of  London,  with  his  legs 
tied  under  the  horse’s  belly.  In  Gloucestershire,  the 
flowers  of  the  greater  Periwinkle  are  called  Cockles. 
An  infusion  is  made  of  the  whole  plant  to  arrest  female 
fluxes. 

The  lesser  Periwinkle  is  perennial,  and  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens,  where  it  has  acquired  variegated 
leaves.  It  has  no  odour,  but  gives  a bitterish  taste 
which  lasts  in  the  mouth.  Its  leaves  are  strongly 
astringent,  and  therefore  very  useful  to  be  applied 
for  staying  bleedings.  If  bruised  and  put  into  the 
nostrils,  they  will  arrest  fluxes  from  the  nose,  and 
a decoction  made  from  them  is  of  service  for  the 
diarrhoea  of  a weak  subject,  as  well  as  for  chronic 
looseness  of  the  bowels  ; likewise  for  bleeding  piles,- 
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by  being  applied  externally,  and  by  being  taken 
internally.  Again,  the  decoction  makes  a capital 
gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  for  sponginess  of 
the  mouth,  of  the  tonsils,  and  the  gums.  Lord  Bacon 
writes  that  it  was  common  in  his  time  for  persons 
troubled  with  cramp  to  wear  a band  of  green  Periwinkle 
around  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

This  plant  was  also  a noted  Simple  for  increasing 
the  milk  of  wet  nurses,  and  was  advised  for  such  pur- 
pose by  physicians  of  repute.  Culpeper  gravely  says  : 
“The  leaves  of  the  lesser  Periwinkle,  if  eaten  by  man 
and  wife  together,  will  cause  love  between  them.” 

A tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  this  plant,  the  Vinca 
minor,  with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given  medicinally  for 
the  milk-crust  of  infants,  as  well  as  for  internal 
hemorrhages,  the  dose  being  from  two  to  ten  drops 
three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  with  a spoonful  of 
water. 


PIMPERNEL. 

The  “ Poor  Man’s  Weather  Glass  ” is  a very  well- 
known  and  favourite  little  flower,  of  brilliant  scarlet 
hue,  expanding  onty  in  bright  weather,  and  closing 
its  petals  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day.  It  occurs  quite 
commonly  in  gardens  and  open  fields,  being  the  scarlet 
Pimpernel,  or  Anagallis  arvensis,  and  belonging  to  the 
Primrose  tribe  of  plants.  Old  authors  called  it  Burnet; 
but  that  is  a distinct  herb,  cultivated  now  for  kitchen 
use,  the  Pimpinella  Scsquisorba,  of  so  cheery  and 
exhilarating  a quality,  and  so  generally  commended, 
that  its  excellence  has  passed  into  a proverb. 

The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  is  named  Anagallis,  from  the 
Greek  anagelao,  to  laugh  ; either  because,  as  Pliny  says, 
the  plant  removes  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
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which  would  engender  sadness,  or  because  of  the  grace- 
ful beauty  of  its  flowers  : — 

“ No  ear  hath  heard,  no  tongue  can  tell 
The  virtues  of  the  Pimpernell.” 

The  little  plant  has  no  odour,  but  possesses  a bitter 
taste,  which  is  rather  astringent.  Doctors  used  to 
consider  the  herb  remedial  in  melancholy,  and  in  the 
allied  forms  of  mental  disease,  the  decoction,  or  a tinc- 
ture being  employed.  It  was  also  given  for  hydro- 
phobia, and  linencloths  saturated  with  a decoction  were 
kept  applied  to  the  bitten  part. 

Narcotic  effects  were  certainly  produced  in  animals 
by  giving  considerable  doses  of  an  extract  made  from 
the  herb.  The  flowers  have  been  found  useful  in 
epilepsy,  twenty  grains  dried  being  given  four  times  a 
day.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  with  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  of  approved  utility  for  irritability  of  the 
main  urinary  passage,  with  genital  congestion,  and 
dragging  of  the  loins,  this  tincture  being  then  given 
of  the  third  decimal  strength,  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
ten  drops  every  three  or  four  hours,  with  a spoonful  of 
water. 

A decoction  of  the  plant  is  held  in  esteem  by  country- 
folk as  checking  pulmonary  consumption  in  its  early 
stages.  Hill  says  there  are  many  authenticated  cases 
of  this  dire  disease  being  absolutely  cured  by  the  herb. 
The  infusion  is  best  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  fresh  plant.  It  contains  “saponin,”  such  as  the 
Soapwort  also  specially  furnishes. 

In  France  the  Pimpernel  ( Anagallis ) is  thought  to  be 
a noxious  plant  of  drastic  narcotico-acrid  properties, 
and  called  Mouron — qui  tue  les  petits  oiseaux , et  est  un 
violent  drastique  pour  I’homme,  et  les  grands  animaux ; a 
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dose  ires  elevee  le  mouron  pent  meme  leur  donner  la  mort. 
In  California  a fluid  extract  of  the  herb  is  given  for 
rheumatism,  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful  with  water 
three  times  a day. 

The  Water  Pimpernel  ( Angallis  aquation)  is  more 
commonly  known  as  Brooklime,  or  Beccabunga,  and 
belongs  to  a different  order  of  plants,  the  Scrophu- 
laiiacece  (healers  of  scrofula). 

It  grows  quite  commonly  in  brooks  and  ditches,  as 
a succulent  plant  with  smooth  leaves  and  small  flowers 
of  bright  blue,  being  found  in  situations  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  watercress.  It  is  the  book  lempe  of 
old  writers,  Veronica  beccabunga , the  syllable  bee  signi- 
fying a beck  or  brook ; or  perhaps  the  whole  title  comes 
from  the  Flemish  beck  pungen,  mouth-smart,  in  allusion 
to  the  pungent  taste  of  the  plant. 

“ It  is  eaten,”  says  Gerard,  “ in  salads,  as  watercresses 
are,  and  is  good  against  that  malum  of  such  as  dwell 
near  the  German  seas,  which  we  term  the  scurvie,  or 
skirby,  being  used  after  the  same  manner  that  watercress 
and  scurvy-grass  is  used,  yet  is  it  not  of  so  great 
operation  and  virtue.”  The  leaves  and  stem  are  slightly 
acid  and  astringent,  with  a somewhat  bitter  taste,  and 
frequently  the  former  are  mixed  by  sellers  of  water- 
cresses  with  their  stock-in-trade. 

A full  dose  of  the  juice  of  fresh  Brooklime  is  an 
easy  purge,  and  the  plant  has  always  been  a popular 
Simple  for  scrofulous  affections,  especially  of  the  skin. 
Chemically,  this  Water  Pimpernel  contains  some  tannin, 
and  a special  bitter  principle,  whilst  in  common  with 
most  of  the  Cruciferous  plants,  it  is  endowed  with  a 
pungent  volatile  oil,  and  some  sulphur.  The  bruised 
plant  has  been  applied  externally  for  healing  ulcers, 
burns,  whitlows,  and  for  the  mitigation  of  swollen  piles. 
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PLANTAIN. 

The  Plantains  ( Plant aginacece),  from  planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  are  humble  plants,  well-known  as  weeds  in  fields 
and  by  roadsides,  having  ribbed  leaves  and  spikes  of 
flowers  conspicuous  by  their  long  stamens.  As  Herbal 
Simples,  the  Greater  Plantain,  the  Ribwort  Plantain, 
and  the  Water  Plantain,  are  to  be  specially  considered. 

The  Greater  Plantain  of  the  waysides  affords  spikes  of 
seeds  which  are  a favourite  food  of  Canaries,  and 
which,  in  common  with  the  seeds  of  other  sorts,  yield  a 
tasteless  mucilage,  answering  well  as  a substitute  for 
linseed.  The  leaves  of  the  Plantains  have  a bitter 
taste,  and  are  somewhat  astringent. 

The  generic  name  Plantago  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Latin  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  allusion  to  the 
broad,  flat  leaves  lying  close  on  the  ground,  and  ago,  the 
old  synonym  for  wort,  a cultivated  plant. 

This  greater  Plantain  (Plantago  major)  is  also  named 
Waybred  or  Waybread,  and  has  followed  our  colonists 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  being  therefore  named  “ The 
Englishman’s  Foot.”  The  shape  of  the  leaf  in  the 
larger  species  resembles  a footprint.  The  root  has  a 
sweet  taste,  and  gives  the  saliva  a reddish  tinge. 

Dioscorides  advised  that  it  should  be  applied  exter- 
nally for  sores  of  every  kind,  and  taken  internally 
against  haemorrhages.  In  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of 
Shakespeare,  Romeo  says,  “Youi  Plantain  leaf  is  excel- 
lent for  broken  shin.”  Country  persons  apply  these 
leaves  to  open  sores  and  wounds,  or  make  a poultice  of 
them,  or  give  fomentations  with  a hot  decoction  of  the 
same,  or  prepare  a gargle  from  the  decoction  when  cold. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  greater  Plantain  has  proved 
of  curative  effect  in  tubercular  consumption,  with 
spitting  of  blood.  The  herb  is  said  to  furnish  a cure 
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for  the  venomous  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  as  discovered 
by  the  negro  Caesar  in  South  Carolina. 

The  virtues  of  the  greater  Plantain  as  an  application 
to  wounds  and  sores  were  known  of  old.  It  possesses  a 
widespread  repute  in  Switzerland  as  a local  remedy  for 
toothache,  the  root  or  leaves  being  applied  against  the 
ear  of  the  affected  side.  Those  persons  who  proved  the 
plant  by  taking  it  experimentally  in  various  doses, 
suffered  much  pain  in  the  teeth  and  jaws.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Hale  found  that,  of  all  his  remedies  for  the  tooth- 
ache, none  could  compare  with  the  Plantago  major. 

It  gives  rise  to  an  active  flow  of  urine  when  taken  in 
(•onsiderable  doses,  and  when  administered  in  small 
doses  of  the  diluted  tincture,  it  has  proved  curative  of 
bed  wetting  in  young  children.  For  inflamed  protrud- 
ing piles,  a broad-leaved  Plantain  reduced  to  a pulp,  and 
kept  bound  to  the  parts  by  a compress,  will  give  sure 
and  speedy  relief.  Highlanders  call  it  Slanlus,  the 
healing  plant. 

The  Ribwort  Plantain  ( Plantago  lanceolata),  Ribgrass, 
Soldiers,  or  Cocks  and  Hens,  is  named  from  the  strong 
parallel  veins  in  its  leaves.  The  flower  stalks  are  termed 
Kemps , from  Campa,  a warrior.  The  leaves  are  astringent, 
and  useful  for  healing  sores  when  applied  thereto,  and 
for  dressing  wounds.  This  Plantain  is  also  named 
Hardheads,  Fighting  Cocks,  and  in  Germany,  Devil  s 
Head,  being  used  in  divination.  Children  challenge  one 
another  to  a game  of  striking  off  the  heads. 

Toads  are  thought  to  cure  themselves  of  their  ail- 
ments by  eating  its  leaves.  In  Sussex,  it  is  known 
as  Lamb’s  Tongue.  The  powdered  root  of  the  Ribwort 
Plantain  is  of  use  for  curing  vernal  ague,  a dessertspoon- 
ful being  given  for  a dose,  two  or  three  times  in  a day. 

The  Water  Plantain  (Alima  Plantago)  is  common  on 
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the  margins  of  our  rivers  and  ditches,  getting  its  name 
from  the  Celtic  Alos,  water,  and  being  called  also  the 
greater  Thrumwort,  from  Thrum,  a warp  end  of  a 
weaver’s  web.  The  root  and  leaves  contain  an  acrid  juice, 
dispersed  by  heat,  which  is  of  service  for  irritability  of 
the  bladder.  After  the  root  is  boiled  so  as  to  dissipate  this 
medicinal  juice  it  makes  an  edible  starchy  vegetable. 

The  fresh  leaves  applied  to  the  skin  will  raise 
a blister,  and  may  be  used  for  such  a purpose.  They 
contain  a pungent  butyraceous  volatile  oil.  The 
seeds  dislodged  from  the  dry,  ripe  plant,  by  strik- 
ing it  smartly  on  a table,  are  good  against  bleedings, 
and  are  used  by  country  people  for  curing  piles. 
In  the  Russian  Empire  the  Water  Plantain  is  still 
regarded  as  efficacious  against  hydrophobia.  Dr.  George 
Johnston  says  : “ In  the  Government  of  Isola  it  has 
never  failed  of  a cure  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.” 
Reduced  to  powder  it  is  spread  over  bread  and  butter,  and 
is  eaten.  Likewise,  cures  of  rabid  dogs  by  this  plant  are 
reported ; and  in  America  it  is  renowned  as  a remedy 
against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  tubers  contain 
a nutritious  substance,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Tartars. 

Apropos  of  this  “Water  Plantain”  a Teesdale  proverb 
says  : “He's  nar  a good  weaver  that  leaves  lang  thrums.” 

POPPY. 

The  Scarlet  Poppy  of  our  cornfields  (Papaver  Ehceas) 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  familiar  of  English 
wild  flowers,  being  strikingly  conspicuous  as  a weed  by 
its  flowers  rich  in  scarlet  petals,  which  are  black  at  the 
base.  The  title  Papaver  has  been  derived  from  Pap , 
the  soft  food  given  to  young  infants,  in  which  it  was  at 
one  time  customary  to  boil  Poppy  seeds  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  sleep. 
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The  generic  term  lihonas  comes  from  reo,  to  fall, 
because  the  scarlet  petals  have  so  fragile  a hold  on  their 
receptacles  ; and  the  plant  has  been  endowed  with  the 
sobriquet,  “John  Silver  Pin,  fair  without  and  foul 
within,”  because  its  showy  bower  is  so  attractive  to  the 
eye,  whilst  its  inner  juice  is  noxious,  and  stains  the  hands 
of  those  who  thoughtlessly  crush  it  with  their  fingers. 

“ And  Poppies  a sanguine  mantle  spread, 

For  the  blood  o£  the  dragon  St.  Margaret  shed." 

It  is  further  called,  Cop  Rose,  Canker  Rose,  Head- 
warke,  and  Headache,  from  the  stupefying  effects  of 
smelling  it.  Apothecaries  make  a syrup  of  a splendid 
deep  colour  from  its  vividly  red  petals ; but  this  docs 
not  exercise  any  soporific  action  like  that  made  from 
the  white  Poppy,  which  is  a sort  of  modified  opiate, 
suitable  for  infants  under  certain  conditions,  when 
sanctioned  by  a doctor.  Otherwise,  all  sedatives  of  a 
narcotic  sort  are  to  be  strongly  condemned  for  use 
by  mothers  or  nurses  : — 

“ But  a child  that  bids  the  world  “ Good-night  ” 

In  downright  earnest,  and  cuts  it  quite, 

(A  cherub  no  art  can  copy,) 

'Tis  a perfect  picture  to  see  him  lie, 

As  if  he  had  supped  on  dormouse  pic, 

An  aneflent  classical  dish,  by-the-byc, 

With  a sauce  of  syrup  of  Poppy.” 

Petronius,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  A.U.  80,  “ delivered 
an  odd  receipt  for  dressing  dormouse  sausages,  and 
serving  them  up  with  Poppies  and  honey,  which  must 
have  been  a very  soporiferous  dainty,  and  as  good  as 
owl  pye  to  such  as  want  a nap  after  dinner.” 

The  white  Poppy  is  specially  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
the  sake  of  its  seed  capsules,  which  possess  attributes 
similar  to  opium,  but  of  a weaker  strength.  These  cap- 
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sales  are  commonly  known  as  Poppy  heads,  to  be  had  fi  om 
the  druggist  for  use  in  domestic  fomentations  to  allay 
pain.  Also  from  the  capsules,  without  their  seeds,  is 
made  the  customary  syrup  of  Poppies,  which  is  so 
familiar  as  a sedative  for  childhood  ; but  it  should  be 
always  remembered  that  infants  of  tender  years  aie 
highly  susceptible  to  the  influence  even  of  this  mild  form 
of  opium.  The  true  gum  opium,  and  laudanum,  which  is 
its  tincture,  are  derived  from  Eastern  Poppies  (Papavei 
somniferum)  by  incisions  made  in  the  capsules  at  a 
proper  season  of  the  year.  The  garden  cultivated 
Poppy  will  afford  English  opium  in  a like  manner,  but 
it  is  seldom  used  for  this  purpose.  The  dried  Poppy- 
heads,  formerly  in  constant  request  for  making  hot 
soothing  stupes,  or  for  application  directly  to  a part  in 
pain,  are  now  superseded  for  the  most  part  by  the  many 
modern  liquid  preparations  of  opium  handy  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  be  mixed  with  hot  water,  or  applied  in  poultices. 

For  outward  use  laudanum  may  be  safely  added  to 
stupes,  hot  or  cold,  a teaspoonful  being  usually  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  or  perhaps  two,  if  the  pain  is  severe  ; 
and  powdered  opium  may  be  incorporated  with  this, 
or  that  ointment  for  a similar  object.  If  a decoction 
of  Poppy  capsules  is  still  preferred,  it  should  be  made 
by  adding  to  a quarter-of-a-pound  of  white  Poppy  heads 
(free  from  seeds  and  broken  up  in  a mortar)  three  pints 
of  boiling  water  ; then  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  strain  off  the  decoction,  which  should  measure 
about  two  pints. 

The  seeds  of  the  white  Poppy  are  known  as  mawseed, 
and  are  given  as  food  to  singing  birds.  In  old  Egypt 
these  seeds  were  mixed  with  flour  and  honey,  and  made 
into  cakes. 

Pliny  says  : “ The  rustical  peasants  of  Greece  glazed 
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the  upper  crust  of  their  loaves  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
then  bestrewed  them  with  Poppy  seeds,”  thus  showing 
that  the  seeds  were  then  considered  free  from  narcotic 
properties.  And  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  these  seeds 
were  strewn  over  confectionery,  whilst  the  oil  expressed 
from  them  was  “delightful  to  be  eaten  when  taken  with 
bread.” 

White  Poppy  capsules,  when  dried,  furnish  papa- 
verine and  narcotine,  with  some  mucilage,  and  a little 
waxy  matter.  The  seeds  contained  within  the  capsules 
yield  Poppy  seed  oil,  with  a fixed  oil,  and  a certain  quan- 
tity of  morphia — about  five  grains  in  a pound  of  white 
Poppy  seeds.  In  some  parts  of  Iiussia  the  seeds  are 
put  into  soups. 

The  Poppy  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  before  the 
time  of  Hippocrates.  It  has  long  been  a symbol  of 
death,  because  sending  persons  to  sleep.  The  common 
scarlet  Poppy  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  “ Chese- 
bolle,”  “Chebole”  or  “Chybolle.” 

There  is  a Welsh  Poppy,  with  yellow  flowers  ; and  a 
horned  Poppy,  named  after  Glaucus,  common  on  our  sea 
coasts,  with  sea-green  leaves,  and  large  blossoms  of 
golden  yellow.  The  scarlet  petals  of  the  wild  Poppy, 
so  abundant  in  English  cornfields,  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  make  a splendid  red  dye.  With  gorgeous 
tapestry  cut  from  these  crimson  petals  the  clever 
“ drapery  bee  ” (Apis  papaveris)  upholsters  the  walls  of 
her  solitary  cell.  Bruised  leaves  of  the  wild  or  the 
garden  Poppy,  if  applied  to  a part  which  has  been  stung 
by  a bee  or  a wasp,  will  give  prompt  relief. 

POTATO. 

Our  invaluable  Potato,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
dietary  of  all  classes,  belongs  to  the  nightshade  tribe  of 
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dangerous  plants,  though  termed  “ solanaceous  as  a 
natural  order  because  of  the  sedative  properties  which 
its  several  genera  exercise  to  lull  pain. 

This  Potato,  the  Solanum  tuberosum , is  so  universally 
known  as  a plant  that  it  needs  no  particular  description. 
It  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  was  first  brought  to  Ireland 
from  Virginia  in  1586,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  passing 
from  thence  over  into  Lancashire.  But  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  it  known  in 
this  country  as  an  edible  vegetable.  “In  1629,’  says 
Parkinson,  “ the  Potato  from  Virginia  was  roasted 
under  the  embers,  peeled  and  sliced : the  tubers  were 
put  into  sack  with  a little  sugar,  or  were  baked  witli 
marrow,  sugar,  spice,  etc.,  in  pies,  or  preserved  and 
candied  by  the  comfit  makers.”  But  he  most  probably 
refers  here  to  the  Batatas,  or  sweet  Potato,  a convolvulus 
which  was  a popular  esculent  vegetable  at  that  date, 
of  tropical  origin,  and  to  which  our  Potato  has  since 
been  thought  to  bear  a resemblance. 

This  Batatas,  or  sweet  Potato  had  the  reputation, 
like  eringo  root,  of  being  able  to  restore  decayed  vigour, 
and  so  Falstaff  is  made  by  Shakespeare  to  say:  “ Let  the 
sky  rain  potatoes,  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  snow 
eringoes.”  For  a considerable  while  after  their  intro- 
duction the  Potato  tubers  were  grown  only  by  men  of 
fortune  as  a delicacy,  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  vegetable  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  public, 
chiefly  by  the  Puritans,  because  no  mention  of  it  could 
be  found  in  the  Bible. 

Also  in  France  great  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
eommon  use  of  Potatoes  : and  it  is  said  that  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  in  order  to  bring  the  plant  into  favour  wore 
a bunch  of  its  flowers  in  the  button  hole  of  his  coat  on 
a high  festival.  The  stalks,  leaves,  and  green  berries  of 
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the  plant  share  the  narcotic  and  poisonous  attributes  of 
the  nightshades  to  which  it  belongs ; and  the  part 
which  we  eat,  though  often  thought  to  be  a root,  is 
really  only  an  underground  stem,  which  has  not  been 
acted  on  by  light  so  as  to  develop  any  poisonous 
tendencies,  and  in  which  starch  is  stored  up  for  the 
future  use  of  the  plant. 

Chemically  the  Potato  contains  citric  acid,  like 
that  of  the  lemon,  which  is  admirable  against  scurvy  : 
likewise  potash,  which  is  equally  antiscorbutic,  and 
phosphoric  acid  yielding  phosphorus  in  a quantity  less 
only  than  that  afforded  by  the  apple,  and  by  wheat.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  potash  salts  should 
be  retained  by  the  Potato  during  cooking:  and  the 
tubers  should  therefore  be  steamed  with  their  coats  on, 
else  if  peeled,  and  then  steamed,  they  lose  respectively 
seven  and  five  per  cent  of  Potash  and  Phosphoric  acid. 
If  boiled  after  peeling  they  lose  as  much  as  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  potash,  and  twenty-three  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  most  active  part  of  the  Potato  lies  just  under 
the  skin,  and  the  peel  or  rind  of  the  tuber  contains  a 
poisonous  substance  called  “solanine,”  which  is  dissipated 
and  rendered  inert  when  the  whole  Potato  is  boiled,  or 
steamed.  Stupes  of  hot  Potato  water  are  very  service- 
able in  some  forms  of  rheumatism.  To  make  the 
infusion  for  this  purpose,  boil  one  pound  of  Potatoes 
(not  peeled),  divided  into  quarters,  in  two  pints  of 
water  slowly  down  to  one  pint;  then  foment  the  swollen 
and  painful  parts  with  this  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne. 
Similarly  some  of  the  fresh  stalks  of  the  plant,  and  its 
unripe  berries,  as  well  as  the  unpeeled  tubers  cut  up  as 
described,  if  infused  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  will 
make  a decoction  in  which  the  folded  linen  of  a com- 
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press  may  be  loosely  wrung  out,  and  applied  most 
serviceably  under  waterproof  tissue,  or  a double  layer 
of  dry  flannel.  The  carriage  of  a small  raw  Potato  in 
the  trousers’  pocket  has  been  often  found  preventive  of 
rheumatism  in  a person  predisposed  thereto,  probably 
by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  the  narcotic  principles 
contained  in  the  peel.  Ladies  in  former  times  ha,d 
their  dresses  supplied  with  special  bags,  or  pockets  in 
which  to  carry  one  or  more  small  raw  Potatoes  about 
their  person  for  avoiding  rheumatism. 

If  peeled  and  pounded  in  a mortar,  uncooked  Potatoes 
applied  cold  make  a very  soothing  cataplasm  to  paits 
that  have  been  scalded,  or  burnt.  In  Derbyshire  a hot 
boiled  Potato  is  used  against  corns. 

The  skin  of  the  tuber  contains  corky  wood  which 
swells  in  boiling  with  the  jackets  on,  and  which  thus 
serves  to  keep  in  all  the  juices  so  that  the  (ligestibilty 
of  the  Potato  is  increased  ; at  the  same  time  water  is 
prevented  from  entering  and  spoiling  the  flavour  of  the 
vegetable.  The  proportion  of  muscle-forming  food 
(nitrogen)  in  the  Potato  is  very  small,  and  it  takes  ten 
and  a half  pounds  of  the  tubers  to  equal  one  pound  of 
butcher’s  meat  in  nutritive  value. 

The  Potato  is  composed  mainly  of  starch  which 
affords  animal  heat  and  promotes  fatness.  The  Irish 
think  that  these  tubers  foster  fertility  ; they  prefer 
them  with  the  jackets  on,  and  somewhat  hard  in  the 
middle — ‘‘with  the  bones  in.”  A Potato  pie  is  believed 
to  invigorate  the  sexual  functions. 

New  Potatoes  contain  as  yet  no  citric  acid,  and  are  hard 
of  digestion,  like  sour  crude  apples  ; their  nutriment,  as 
Gerard  says,  “is  sadly  windy,”  the  starch  being  immature, 
and  not  readily  acted  on  by  the  saliva  during  masti- 
cation. Furthermore,  of  ripe  Potatoes  those  that 
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break  into  a watery  meal  in  the  boiling  are  always 
found  to  prove  greatly  diuretic,  and  to  much  increase 
the  quantity  of  urine. 

By  fermentation  mature  Potatoes,  through  their  sugar, 
yield  a wine  from  which  may  be  distilled  a Potato  spirit, 
and  from  it  a volatile  oil  can  be  extracted,  called  by  the 
Germans,  Fuselol.  This  is  nauseous,  and  causes  a 
heavy  headache,  with  indigestion,  and  biliary  disorders 
together  with  nervous  tremors.  Chemically  it  is  amylic 
ether. 

Also  when  boiled  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  Potato 
starch  is  changed  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  which  by 
fermentation  yields  alcohol : and  this  spirit  is  often 
sold  under  the  name  of  British  brandy. 

With  pleasant  skill  of  poetic  alliteration,  Sidney 
Smith  wrote  in  ordering  how  to  mix  a sallet : — 

“Two  large  Potatoes  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Unwonted  softness  to  a salad  give.” 

And  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  wittily  said  about  a dolt 
who  took  credit  for  the  merits  of  his  ancestors  : “ Like 
the  Potato,  all  that  was  good  about  him  was  under- 
ground.” 


PRIMROSE. 

The  Common  Primi-ose  ( Primula  veris ) is  the  most 
widely  known  of  our  English  wild  flowers,  and  appears 
in  the  spring  as  its  earliest  herald. 

It  gets  its  name  from  the  Latin  primus,  first,  being 
named  in  old  books  and  M.S.  Pryme  rolles,  and  in  the 
Grete  Herball,  Primet,  as  shortened  from  Primprint. 

In  North  Devon  it  is  known  as  Butter  rose,  and  in 
the  Eastern  counties  it  is  named  (in  common  with  the 
Cowslip)  Paigle,  Peagle,  and  Palsy  plant. 
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Medicinally  also  it  possesses  similar  curative  attri- 
butes, though  in  a lesser  degree,  to  those  of  the  Cowslip. 
Both  the  root  and  the  flowers  contain  a volatile  oil,  and 
“primulin”  which  is  identical  with  mannite  : whilst  the 

acrid  principle  is  “saponin.” 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  Primrose  as  almost  a panacea  : 
In  aqyA  potam  omnibus  morbis  mederi  tradunt.  An  infusion 
of  the  flowers  has  been  always  thought  excellent  against 
nervous  disorders  of  the  hysterical  sort.  It  should  be 
made  with  from  five  to  ten  parts  of  the  flowers  to  one 
hundred  of  water. 

The  whole  plant  is  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  being 
of  service  by  its  preparations  to  relieve  sleeplessness, 
nervous  headache,  and  muscular  rheumatism.  The 
juice  if  sniffed  up  into  the  nostrils  will  provoke  violent 
sneezing,  and  will  induce  a free  flow  of  water  from  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  nostrils  for  the  relief  of  passive 
headaches : though  this  should  not  be  tried  by  a person 
of  full  habit  with  a determination  of  blood  to  the 
head.  A teaspoonful  of  powdered  dry  Primrose  root 
will  act  as  an  emetic.  The  whole  herb  is  somewhat 
expectorant. 

When  the  petals  are  collected  and  dried  they  become 
of  a greenish  colour : when  fresh  they  have  a honey- 
like odour,  and  a sweetish  taste.  By  advanced  cultiva- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  horticulturist  the  Primula 
acquires  in  some  instances  a noxious  character.  For 
instance,  the  Primula  biconica,  which  is  so  often  grown 
in  dwelling  rooms  as  a window  plant,  and  commonly 
sold  as  such,  will  provoke  an  erysipelatous  vesicular 
eruption  of  a very  troublesome  and  inflamed  character 
on  the  hands  and  face  of  some  persons  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  plant  by  handling  it  to  take  cuttings, 
or  in  other  ways.  A knowledge  of  this  fact  should 
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suggest  the  probable  usefulness  of  the  said  Primula, 
when  made  into  a tincture,  and  given  in  small  diluted 
doses  thereof,  to  act  curatively  for  such  an  eruption 
when  attacking  the  sufferer  from  idiopathic  causes. 

In  F ranee,  another  Primula,  the  wild  Pimpernel, 
occurs  as  a noxious  herb,  and  is  therefore  named 
Mourun. 


QUINCE. 

The  Quince  ( Cydonia ) is  cultivated  sparingly  in  our 
orchards  for  the  sake  of  its  highly  fragrant,  and  strong 
smelling  fruit,  which  as  an  adjunct  to  apples  is  much 
esteemed  for  table  uses. 

It  may  well  be  included  among  remedial  Herbal 
Simples  because  of  the  virtues  possessed  by  the  seeds 
within  the  fruit.  The  tree  is  a native  of  Persia  and 
Crete  ; bearing  a pear-shaped  fruit  golden  yellow  when 
gathered,  and  with  five  cells  in  it,  each  containing 
twelve  closely  packed  seeds.  These  are  mucilaginous 
when  unbroken,  and  afford  the  taste  of  bitter  almonds. 

When  immersed  in  water  they  swell  up  considerably 
and  the  mucilage  will  yield  salts  of  lime  with  albumen. 

Bandoline  is  the  mucilage  of  Quince  seeds  to  which 
some  Eau  de  Cologne  is  added  : and  this  mixture  is 
employed  for  keeping  the  hair  fixed  when  dressed  by 
the  Coiffeur. 

The  mucilage  of  Quince  seeds  is  soothing  and  protec- 
tive to  an  irritated  or  inflamed  skin  ; it  may  also  be 
given  internally  for  soreness  of  the  lining  mucous 
membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  in  gastric 
catarrh,  and  for  cough  with  a dry  sore  throat. 

From  growing  at  first  in  Cydon,  now  Candia,  the  tree 
got  its  name  Cydonia : its  old  English  title  was  Melicotone; 
and  in  ancient  Pome  it  was  regarded  as  a sacred  fruit, 
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being  hung  upon  statues  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 
Now  we  banish  the  tree  because  of  its  strong  penetrating 

odour  to  a corner  of  the  garden. 

Lord  Bacon  commended  “quiddemy,”  a preserve  of 
Quinces,  for  strengthening  the  stomach.  Jam  made 
from  the'  Quince  ( Marmelo ),  first  took  the  name  of 
Marmalade,  which  has  since  passed  on  to  other  fruit, 
conserves,  particularly  to  that  of  the  Seville  orange. 
In  France  the  Quince  is  made  into  a compute  which  is 
highly  praised  for  increasing  the  digestive  powers  of 
weakly  persons.  According  to  Plutarch  Solon  made  a 
law  that  the  Quince  should  form  the  invariable  feast  of 
the  bridegroom  (and  some  say  likewise  of  the  bride) 
before  retiring  to  the  nuptial  couch.  Columella  said  : 
“Quinces  yield  not  only  pleasure  but  health. 

In  Persia  the  fruit  ripens,  and  is  eaten  there  as  a 
dessert  delicacy  which  is  much  prized.  If  there  be  but 
a single  Quince  in  a caravan,  no  one  who  accompanies 
it  can  remain  unconscious  of  its  presence. 

In  Sussex  at  one  time  a popular  wine  was  made  of 
Quinces.  They  are  astringent  to  stay  diarrhoea ; and  a 
syrup  may  be  concocted  from  their  juice  for  this  pm- 
pose.  For  thrush  and  for  excoriations  within  the 
mouth  and  upper  throat,  one  drachm  of  the  seeds 
should  be  boiled  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water  until  it 
acquires  a proper  demulcent  mucilaginous  consistence. 
“ Simon  Sethi  writeth,”  says  Gerard  : “ that  the  woman 
with  child  that  eateth  many  Quinces  during  the  time  of 
her  breeding,  shall  bring  forth  wise  children,  and  of 
good  understanding.”  Gerard  says  again:  “The  mai- 
malad,  or  continiat  made  of  Quinces  and  sugar  is  good 
and  profitable  to  strengthen  the  stomach  that  it  may 
retain  and  keep  the  meat  therein  until  it  be  perfectly 
digested.  It  also  stayeth  all  kinds  of  fluxes  both  of  the 
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belly,  and  of  other  parts,  and  also  of  blood.  Which 
continiat  is  made  in  this  manner.  Take  four  Quinces, 
pare  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  cast  away  the  core  : 
then  put  into  every  pound  of  Quinces  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  to  every  pound  of  sugar  a pint  of  water.  These 
must  be  boiled  together  over  a still  fire  till  they  be  very 
soft : then  let  it  be  strained,  or  rather  rubbed  through 
a strainer,  or  a hairy  sieve,  which  is  better.  And  then 
set  it  over  the  fire  to  boil  again  until  it  be  stiff : and  so 
box  it  up : and  as  it  cooleth,  put  thereto  a little  rose- 
water, and  a few  grains  of  musk  mingled  together, 
which  will  give  a goodly  taste  to  the  continiat.  This  is 
the  way  to  make  marmalad.”  “The  seed  of  Quinces 
tempered  with  water  doth  make  a mucilage,  or  a thing 
like  jelly  which,  being  held  in  the  mouth  is  marvellous 
good  to  take  away  the  roughness  of  the  tongue  in  hot 
burning  fevers.”  After  being  boiled  and  preserved  in 
symp,  Quinces  are  well  known  to  give  a pleasant 
flavour  to  apple  pie. 


RADISH. 

The  common  garden  Radish  (Raphanus  sativus)  is  a 
Cruciferous  plant,  and  a cultivated  variety  of  the  Horse 
Radish.  It  came  originally  from  China,  but  has  been 
grown  all  over  Europe  from  time  immemorial.  Radishes 
were  celebrated  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  as  above  all 
roots  whatsoever,  insomuch,  that  in  the  Delphic  temple 
there  was  a Radish  of  solid  gold,  raphanus  ex  auro  dicatus: 
and  Moschinus  wrote  a whole  volume  in  their  praise  : 
but  Hippocrates  condemmed  them  as  ritiosev,  inmtantes, 
ac  eagre  concoctiles. 

Later  on  John  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Acetaria:  “And, 
indeed  (besides  that  they  decay  the  teeth)  experience 
tells  us  that,  as  the  Prince  of  Physicians,  writes  it 
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is  hard  of  digestion,  inimicous  to  the  stomach,  causing 
nauseous  eructations,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  though 
otherwise  diuretic,  and  thought  to  repel  the  vapours  oi 
wine  when  the  wits  were  at  their  genial  club. 

The  roots,  which  are  the  edible  part,  consist  of  a 
watery  fibrous  pulp,  which  is  comparatively  bland,  and 
of  an  external  skin  furnished  with  a pungent  volatile 
aromatic  oil  which  acts  as  a condiment  to  the  phlegmatic 
pulp.  “Radishes  are  eaten  with  salt  alone  as  carrying 
their  pepper  in  them/’  The  oil  contained  in  the  loots, 
and  likewise  in  the  seeds  is  sulphuretted,  and  disagrees 
with  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

The  pulp  is  chemically  composed  chiefly  of  nitro- 
genous substance,  being  fibrous  and  tough  unless  when 
the  roots  are  young  and  quickly  grown.  On  this  account 
they  should  not  be  eaten  when  at  all  old  and  haid  b\ 
persons  of  slow  digestion,  because  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
intestines,  and  to  become  entangled  in  their  cajcal 
pouch,  or  in  its  appendix.  But  boiled  Radishes  are 
almost  equal  to  asparagus  when  served  at  table,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  boiled  long  enough  to  become 
tender,  that  is,  for  almost  an  hour. 

For  the  cure  of  corns,  if  after  the  feet  have  been 
bathed,  and  the  corns  cut,  a drop  or  two  of  juice  be 
squeezed  over  the  corn  from  the  fresh  pulp  of  a Radish, 
on  several  consecutive  days,  the  corn  will  wither  and 
disappear.  Also  Radish  roots  sliced  when  fresh,  and 
applied  to  a carbuncle  will  promote  its  healing.  An 
old  Saxon  remedy  against  a womans  chatter  was  to 
“ taste  at  night  a root  of  Radish  when  fasting,  and  the 
chatter  will  not  be  able  to  harm  him.”  In  some  places 
the  Radish  is  called  Rabone. 

From  the  fresh  plant,  choosing  a large  Spanish  Radish, 
with  a turnip-shaped  root,  and  a black  outer  skin,  and 
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collected  in  the  autumn,  a medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is 
made  with  spirit  of  wine.  This  tincture  has  proved 
beneficial  in  cases  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  with  eructations, 
and  mental  depression : whilst  a chronic  cough  is  also 
liable  to  be  present.  Four  or  five  drops  should  be 
given  with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  day.  Roman  physicians  advised  that 
Radishes  should  be  eaten  raw,  with  bread  and  salt  in 
the  morning  before  any  other  food.  And  our  poet 
Thomson  describes  as  an  evening  repast 

“ A Roman  meal, 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 

Perhaps  by  moonlight  at  their  humble  doors, 

Under  an  ancient  Oak’s  domestic  shade, 

Enjoy’d  spare  feast,  a Radish  and  an  Egg.” 

RAGWORT. 

The  Ragwort  ( Senecio  Jacobcea ) is  a very  common  plant 
in  our  meadows,  and  moist  places,  closely  allied  to  the 
groundsel,  and  well  known  by  its  daisy-like  flowers,  but 
of  a golden  yellow,  with  rays  in  a circle  surrounding  the 
central  receptacle,  and  with  a strong  smell  of  honey. 

The  plant  goes  popularly  by  the  name  of  St.  James’s 
wort,  or  Canker  wort,  or  (near  Liverpool)  Fleawort,  and 
in  Yorkshire,  Seggrum.  The  term  Ragwort,  or  Rag- 
weed is  a corruption  of  Rage  wort  as  expressing  its  sup- 
posed stimulating  effects  on  the  sexual  organs.  For  the 
same  reason  the  pomrnes  d’amour  (Love  Apples,  or  Toma- 
toes) are  sometimes  called  Rage  apples.  The  Ragwort  was 
formerly  thought  to  cure  the  staggers  in  horses,  and 
was  hence  named  Stagger  wort.  So  also  it  was  called 
St.  James’s  wort,  either  because  that  great  warrior  and 
saint  was  the  patron  of  horses,  or  because  it  blossoms 
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on  his  day,  July  25th  : sometimes  also  the  plant  has 
been  called  Stammer  wort.  Furthermore  it  possesses  a 
distinct  reputation  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  and  is  known 
as  Cankenvort,  being  applied  when  bruised. 

Probably  the  lime  which  the  whole  plant  contains  in 
a highly  elaborated  state  of  subdivision  has  justly 
credited  it  with  anti-  cancerous  powers.  For  just  such 
a reason  Sir  Spencer  Wells  commended  powdered 
egg  shells  and  powdered  oyster  shells  as  efficacious 
in  curing  certain  cases  under  his  immediate  observation 
of  long-standing  cancer,  when  steadily  given  for  some 
considerable  time. 

A poultice  made  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  applied 
externally  two  or  three  times  in  succession  “will  cure,  if 
ever  so  violent,  the  old  ache  in  the  hucklebone  known  as 
sciatica.”  Chemically  the  active  principle  of  the  Rag- 
wort is  “senecin,”  a dark  resinous  substance,  of  which  two 
grains  may  be  given  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day. 

Also  the  tincture,  made  with  one  part  of  the  plant  to 
ten  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  (tenuior),  may  be  taken  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  with  a spoonful  of 
water  three  times  in  the  day. 

Either  form  of  medicine  will  correct  monthly  irregu- 
larities of  women  where  the  period  is  delayed  or  difficult. 
It  must  be  given  steadily  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight 
before  the  period  becomes  re-established.  In  suitable 
cases  the  Senecio  not  only  anticipates  the  period,  but 
also  increases  the  quantity : and  where  the  monthly 
time  has  never  been  established  the  Ragwort  is  gener- 
ally found  useful. 

This  herb — like  its  congener,  the  common  groundsel — 
has  lancinated,  juicy  leaves,  which  possess  a bitter  saline 
taste,  and  yield  earthy  potash  salts  abundantly.  Each 
plant  is  named  “Senecio”  because  of  the  grey  woolly 
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pappus  of  its  seeds,  which  resemble  the  silvered  hair  of 
old  age.  “ With  venerable  locks  the  Groundsel  grows.” 
A weak  infusion  of  this  weed  acts  as  an  easy  purge, 
being  made  with  two  drams  of  the  fresh  plant  to  four 
ounces  of  boiling  water.  This  will  serve  also  for  healing 
chapped  hands.  Farriers  give  the  Groundsel  to  horses 
for  bot  worms.  “ Lay  by  your  learned  receipts,”  says 
Culpeper,  “this  herb  alone  shall  do  the  deed  for  you 
in  all  hot  diseases,  first  safely;  second  speedily.”  In 
Ireland  the  Ragwort  is  dedicated  to  the  fairies,  and  is 
known  as  the  Fairies’  Horse,  on  the  golden  blossoms 
of  which  the  good  little  people  are  thought  to  gallop  about 
at  midnight. 


RASPBERRY. 

The  Raspberry  ( Hub  us  Idceus)  occurs  wild  plenti- 
fully in  the  woods  of  Scotland,  where  children  gather 
the  fruit  early  in  the  summer.  It  is  also  found  growing 
freely  in  some  pax-ts  of  England — as  in  the  Sussex 
woods — and  bearing  fruit  of  as  good  a quality  as  that 
of  the  cultivated  Raspberry,  though  not  so  lai’ge  in 
size. 

Another  name  for  the  fruit  is  Framboise,  which  is  a 
French  corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  brambezie,  or 
brambleberry. 

Again,  the  Respis,  or  Raspberiy,  was  at  one  time 
commonly  known  in  this  country  as  Hindberry,  or  the 
gentler  berry,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  a harsher 
and  coarser  sort. 

Raspberry  fruit  is  fi’agrant  and  cooling,  but  sugar 
improves  its  flavour.  Like  the  Strawberry,  when  eaten 
without  sugar  and  cream,  it  does  not  undergo  any 
acetous  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  even  with  gouty 
or  strumous  persons.  When  combined  with  vinegar 
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and  sugar  it  makes  a liqueur  which,  it  diluted  with 
water,  is  most  useful  in  febrile  disorders,  and  which  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  sea  stores  as  preventive  of 
scurvy. 

The  Latins  named  this  shrub  “ the  bramble  of  Ida,” 
because  it  grew  in  abundance  on  that  classic  mountain 
where  the  shepherd  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize 
for  beauty — a golden  apple — on  which  were  divinely 
inscribed  the  words,  Detur  pulchriori  — “ Let  this  be 
awarded  to  the  fairest  of  womankind.” 

The  fresh  leaves  of  the  Raspberry  are  the  favourite 
food  of  kids.  There  are  red,  white,  yellow,  and  purple 
varieties  of  this  fruit.  Heat  develops  the  richness  of 
its  flavour  ; and  Raspberry  jam  is  the  prince  of  pre- 
serves. 

Again,  a wine  can  be  brewed  from  the  fermented 
juice,  which  is  excellent  against  scurvy  because  of  its 
salts  of  potash — the  citrate  and  malate. 

Raspberry  vinegar,  made  by  pouring  vinegar  repeat- 
edly over  successive  quantities  of  the  fresh  fruit,  is  a 
capital  remedy  for  sore  throat  from  cold,  or  of  the 
relaxed  kind  ; and  when  mixed  with  water  it  furnishes 
a most  refreshing  drink  in  fevers.  But  the  berries 
should  be  used  immediately  after  being  gathered,  as 
they  quickly  spoil,  and  their  fine  flavour  is  very  evan- 
escent. The  vinegar  can  be  extemporised  by  diluting 
Raspberry  jelly  with  hot  vinegar,  or  by  mixing  syrup 
of  the  fruit  with  vinegar. 

In  Germany  a syrup  of  Raspberries  which  has  astrin- 
gent effects  is  concocted  with  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one 
of  juice  expressed  from  the  fruit.  Besides  containing 
citric  and  malic  acids,  the  Raspberry  affords  a volatile 
oil  of  aromatic  flavour,  with  crystallisable  sugar,  pectin, 
colouring  matter,  mucus,  some  mineral  salts,  and  water. 
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Gerard  says  : “ The  fruit  is  good  to  be  given  to  them 
that  have  weake,  and  queasie  stomaekes.” 

RHUBARB  (Garden),  see  Dock,  page  99. 

RICE. 

the  grain  of  Oryza  sativa,  a native  cereal  of  India, 
is  considered  here  scarcely  as  a Herbal  Simple,  but  rather 
as  a common  article  of  some  medicinal  resource  in  the 
store  cupboard  of  every  English  household,  and  therefore 
always  at  hand  as  a vegetable  remedy. 

Being  composed  almost  exclusively  of  starch,  and 
poorer  in  nitrogen  as  well  as  in  phosphoric  acid  than 
other  cereals,  it  is  less  laxative,  and  is  of  value  as  a 
demulcent  to  palliate  irritative  diarrhoea,  and  to  allay 
intestinal  distress. 

A mucilage  of  rice  made  by  boiling  the  well  washed 
grain  for  some  time  in  water  contains  starch  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  solution,  and  is  therefore  a serviceable 
emollient.  But  when  needed  for  food  the  grain  should 
be  steamed,  because  in  boiling  it  loses  the  little  nitrogen 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  phosphate  which  it  has 
scantily  contained. 

Rice  bread  and  Rice  cakes  simply  made  are  very 
light  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  gluten  confers  the 
property  of  rising  on  dough  or  paste  made  of  Rice  flour. 
But  as  an  article  of  sustenance  rice  is  not  well  suited  for 
persons  of  fermentative  tendencies  during  the  digestion 
of  their  food,  because  its  starch  is  liable  to  undergo  this 
chemical  change  in  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Tytler  reported  in  the  Lancet  (1833),  cases  resemb- 
ling malignant  cholera  from  what  he  termed  the  morbus 
oryzemis,  as  provoked  by  the  free  and  continued  use  of 
Rice  as  food.  And  Boutins  in  1769,  published  an 
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account  of  the  diseases  common  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
which  he  stated  that  when  Rice  is  used  more  or  less 
exclusively  as  food,  the  vision  becomes  impaired.  But 
neither  of  these  allegations  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards authoritatively  confirmed. 

Chemically  Rice  consists  of  starch,  fat,  fibiin,  mineral 
matter  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  cellulose,  and  water. 

A spirituous  liquor  is  made  in  China  from  the  giain 
of  Rice,  and  bears  the  name  of  “ arrack.” 

Rice  cannot  be  properly  substituted  in  place  of  succu- 
lent green  vegetables  dieteticallv  for  any  length  of  time, 
or  it  would  induce  scurvy.  The  Indians  take  stewed 
rice  to  cure  dysentery,  and  a decoction  of  the  grain  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  inflammatory  disorders. 

In  Java  a special  Rice-pudding  is  made  by  first 
putting  some  raw  Rice  in  a conical  earthen  pot  wide  at 
the  top,  and  perforated  in  its  body  with  holes.  This  is 
placed  inside  another  earthen  pot  of  a similar  shape  but 
not  perforated,  and  containing  boiling  water.  The 
swollen  Rice  soon  stops  up  the  holes  of  the  inner  pot, 
and  the  Rice  within  becomes  of  a firm  consistence, 
like  pudding,  and  is  eaten  with  butter,  sugar  ana 
spices. 

An  ordinary  Rice-pudding  is  much  improved  by 
adding  some  rosewater  to  it  lief  ore  it  is  baked. 

The  grain  has  been  long  considered  of  a pectoral 
nature,  and  useful  for  persons  troubled  with  lung 
disease,  and  spitting  of  blood,  as  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. The  custom  of  throwing  a shower  of  Rice 
after  and  over  a newly  married  couple  is  very  old, 
though  wheat  at  first  was  the  chosen  grain  as  an 
augury  of  plenty. 

The  bride  wore  a garland  of  ears  of  corn  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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ROSES. 

Certain  curative  properties  are  possessed  both  by  the 
wild  Dog  Rose  of  our  country  hedges,  and  by  the  culti- 
vated varieties  of  this  queen  of  flowers  in  our  Roseries. 
The  fruit  of  the  wild  Rose,  which  is  so  familiar  to  every 
admirer  of  our  hedgerows  in  the  summer,  and  which  is 
the  common  progenitor  of  all  Roses,  is  named  Hips. 
“ Heps  maketh,”  says  Gerard,  “ most  pleasant  meats  or 
banquetting  dishes,  as  tarts  and  suchlike,  the  concoction 
whereof  I commit  to  the  cunning  cook,  and  teeth  to  eat 
them  in  the  rich  man’s  mouth.” 

When  fully  ripe  and  softened  by  frost,  the  hips,  after 
removal  of  their  hard  seeds,  and  when  plenty  of  sugar 
is  added,  make  a very  nice  confection,  which  the  Swiss 
and  Germans  eat  at  dessert,  and  which  forms  an  agree- 
able substitute  for  tomato  sauce.  Apothecaries  employ 
this  conserve  in  the  preparing  of  electuaries,  and  as  a 
basis  for  pills.  They  also  officinally  use  the  petals 
of  the  Cabbage  Rose  ( Centifolia ) for  making  Rose  water, 
and  the  petals  of  the  Red  Rose  ( Gallica ) for  a cooling 
infusion,  the  brilliant  colour  of  which  is  much  improved 
by  adding  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; and  of  these 
petals  they  further  direct  a syrup  to  be  concocted. 

Next  in  development  to  the  Dog  Rose  comes  the 
Sweetbriar  (Eglantine),  with  a delicate  perfume  con- 
tained under  its  glandular  leaves.  “ Fragrantia  ejus  olei 
omnia  alia  odor  amenta  super est.” 

Pliny  tells  a remarkable  story  of  a soldier  of  the 
Praetorian  guard,  who  was  cured  of  hydrophobia, 
against  all  hope,  by  taking  an  extract  of  the  root  of  the 
Dog  Rose,  in  obedience  to  the  prayer  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  the  remedy  was  revealed  in  a dream ; and  he  says 
further,  that  it  likewise  cured  whoever  tried  it  afterwards. 

But  the  term,  Dog  Rose,  is  generally  thought  to 
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signify  a,  flower  of  lower  quality  than  the  nobler  hos<  s 
of  garden  culture. 

From  Roses  the  Romans  prepared  wine  and  con- 
fections, also  subtle  scents,  sweet-smelling  oil,  and 
medicines.  The  petals  of  the  crimson  French  Rose, 
which  is  grown  freely  in  our  gardens,  have  been 
esteemed  of  signal  efficacy  in  consumption  of  the  lungs 
since  the  time  of  Avicenna,  A.D.  1020,  who  states  that 
he  cured  many  patients  by  prescribing  as  much  of  the 
conserve  as  they  could  manage  to  swallow  daily.  It 
was  combined  with  milk,  or  with  some  othei  light  nutii- 
ment ; and  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of 
this  medicine  had  to  be  consumed  before  the  cure  was 
complete. 

The  petals  of  the  Cabbage  Rose  (Centifolici),  which 
are  closely  folded  over  each  other  like  the  leaves  of 
a cabbage,  have  a slightly  laxative  action,  and  are  used 
for  making  Rose-water  by  distillation,  whethei  when 
fresh,  or  after  being  preserved  by  admixture  with 
common  salt.  This  perfumed  water  has  long  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  inflamed  eyes,  more  commonly 
when  combined  with  zinc,  or  with  sugar  of  lead. 
Hahnemann  quotes  this  established  practice  as  a tacit 
avowal  that  there  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  Rose  some 
healing  power  for  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the 
eyes,  which  virtue  is  really  founded  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic  property  possessed  by  the  Rose,  of  exciting  a 
species  of  ophthalmia  in  healthy  persons ; as  was 
observed  by  Echtius,  Ledelius,  and  Ran. 

It  is  recorded  also  in  his  Organon  of  Medicine,  that 
persons  are  sometimes  found  to  faint  at  the  smell  of 
Roses  (or,  as  Pope  puts  it,  to  “ die  of  a rose  in  aromatic 
pain”);  whereas  the  Princess  Maria  cured  her  brother 
the  Emperor  Alexius,  who  suffered  from  faintings,  by 
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sprinkling  him  with  Rose-water,  in  the  presence  of  his 
aunt  Eudoxia. 

Many  country  persons  believe,  that  if  Roses  and 
Violets  are  plentiful  in  the  autumn,  some  epidemic  may 
be  expected  presently.  But  this  conclusion  must  be 
founded  like  that  which  says,  “a  green  winter  makes  a 
fat  churchyard,”  on  the  fact  that  humid  warmth  con- 
tinued on  late  in  the  year  tends  to  engender  putrid 
ferments,  and  to  weaken  the  bodily  vigour. 

Attar  of  Roses  is  a costly  product,  because  consisting 
of  the  comparatively  few  oil  globules  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  a considerable  volume  of  Rose-water 
thrice  distilled.  It  takes  five  hundred  weight  of  Rose 
petals  to  produce  one  drachm  by  weight  of  the  finest 
Attar,  which  is  preserved  in  small  bottles  made  of  rock 
crystal.  The  scent  of  the  minutest  particle  of  the 
genuine  essence  is  very  powerful  and  enduring  : — 

“ You  may  break,  you  may  ruin,  the  vase  if  you  will. 

But  the  scent  of  the  Roses  will  hang  round  it  still.” 

The  inscription,  Rosamundi,  non  llom  munda,  was 
graven  on  the  tomb  of  fair  Rosamund,  the  inamorata  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  : — 

” Hie  jacet  in  tomba  Rosa  Mundi  non  Rosa  munda  ; 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet  quse  redolere  solet.  ” 

“ Here  Rose  the  graced,  not  Rose  the  chaste,  reposes; 

The  smell  that  rises  is  no  smell  of  roses.” 

In  Sussex,  the  peculiar  excrescence  which  is  often 
found  on  the  Briar,  as  caused  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect,  and  which  is  known  as  the,  canker  or  “robin 
redbreast’s  cushion,”  is  frequently  worn  round  the  neck 
as  a protective  amulet  against  whooping  cough 

The  Rock  Rose  La  Cistus)  grows  commonly  in  our 
hilly  pastures  on  a soil  of  chalk  or  gravel,  bearing 
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clusters  of  large,  bright,  yellow  flowers,  from  a small 
branching  shrub.  These  flowers  expand  only  in  the 
sunshine,  and  have  stamens  which,  if  lightly  touched, 
spread  out,  and  lie  down  on  the  petals.  The  plant 
proves  medicinally  useful,  particularly  if  grown  in  a soil 
containing  magnesia.  A tincture  is  prepared  from  the 
whole  plant,  English  or  Canadian,  (H.),  which  is  useful 
for  curing  shingles,  on  the  principle  of  its  producing, 
when  taken  by  healthy  provers  in  doses  of  various 
potencies,  a cutaneous  outbreak  on  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  closely  resembling  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
shingles,  whilst  attended  with  nervous  distress,  and  with 
much  burning  of  the  affected  skin.  The  plant  has  like- 
wise a popular  reputation  for  curing  scrofula,  and  its 
tincture  is  beneficial  for  reducing  enlarged  glands,  as  of 
the  neck  and  throat ; also  for  strumous  swelling  of  the 
knee  joint,  as  well  as  of  other  joints. 

The  Canadian  Rock  Rose  is  called  Frostwort  and 
Frostweed,  because  crystals  of  ice  shoot  from  the 
cracked  bark  below  the  stem  during  freezing  weather  in 
the  autumn. 

A decoction  of  this  plant  has  proved  useful  in  prurigo 
(itching),  and  as  a gargle  for  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet 
fever.  For  shingles,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the 
tincture,  third  decimal  strength,  should  be  given  with  a 
spoonful  of  water  three  times  a day. 

ROSEMARY. 

The  Rosemary  is  a well-known,  sweet-scented  shrub, 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  herb  beds  on  account  of 
its  fragrancy  and  its  aromatic  virtues.  It  came  originally 
from  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  in  Gerard’s  time.  The  shrub 
( Rosmarimis)  takes  its  compound  name  from  ms,  dew, 
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marinas,  belonging  to  the  sea ; in  allusion  to  the  grey, 
glistening  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  its  natural 
locality,  as  well  as  to  its  odour,  like  that  of  the  sea.  Tt 
is  ever  green,  and  bears  small,  pale,  blue  flowers. 

Rosemary  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  refresh  the 
memory  and  comfort  the  brain. 

It  has  a pleasant  scent  and  a bitter,  pungent  taste, 
whilst  much  of  its  volatile,  active  principle  resides  in 
the  calices  of  the  flowers  ; therefore,  in  storing  or  using 
the  herb  these  parts  must  be  retained.  It  yields  its 
virtues  partially  to  water,  and  entirely  to  rectified  spirit 
of  wine. 

In  early  times  Rosemary  was  grown  largely  in 
kitchen  gardens,  and  it  came  to  signify  the  strong 
influence  of  the  matron  who  dwelt  there  : — 

“ Where  Rosemary  flourishes  the  woman  rules.” 

The  leaves  and  tops  yield  an  essential  volatile  oil,  but 
not  so  much  as  the  flowers. 

A spirit  made  from  this  essential  oil  with  spirit  of 
wine  will  help  to  renovate  the  vitality  of  paralyzed 
limbs,  if  rubbed  in  with  brisk  friction.  The  volatile  oil 
contains  a special  camphor  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
the  myrtle.  The  plant  also  contains  some  tannin,  with 
a resin  and  a bitter  principle.  By  old  writers  it  was 
said  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  oil  is  used  ottieinally  for  making  a spirit  of 
Rosemary,  and  is  added  to  the  compound  tincture  of 
Lavender,  as  well  as  to  Soap  liniment.  By  common 
consent  it  is  agreed  that  the  volatile  oil  (or  the  spirit) 
when  mixed  in  washes  will  specially  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  hair.  The  famous  Hungary  water,  first 
concocted  for  a Queen  of  Hungary  who,  by  its  con- 
tinual use,  became  effectually  cured  of  paralysis,  was 
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prepared,  by  putting  a pound  and  a half  of  the  fresh 
tops  of  Rosemary,  when  in  full  flower,  into  a gallon  of 
proof  spirit,  which  had  to  stand  for  four  days,  and  was 
then  distilled. 

Hungary  water  (l’ mu  de  la  reine  d’Hongrie)  was 
formerly  very  famous  for  gout  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
Hoyes  says,  the  formula  for  composing  this  water, 
written  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  own  hand  in  golden 
characters,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

An  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and  flowers  treated  with 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  cold, 
makes  one  of  the  best  hair  washes  known.  It  has  the 
singular  power  of  preventing  the  hair  from  uncurling 
when  exposed  to  a damp  atmosphere. 

The  herb  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Eau  de 

Cologne. 

Rosemary  wine,  taken  in  small  quantities,  acts  as  a 
quieting  cordial  to  a heart,  of  which  the  action  is  excit- 
able or  palpitating,  and  it  relieves  any  accompanying 
dropsy  by  stimulating  the  kidneys.  Ibis  wine  maybe 
made  by  chopping  up  sprigs  of  Rosemary,  and  pouring 
on  them  some  sound  white  wine  ; then,  after  two  or 
three  days,  it  may  be  strained  off  and  used.  By  stimu- 
lating the  nervous  system  it  proves  useful  against  the 
headaches  of  weak  circulation  and  of  languid  health. 
“ If  a garlande  of  the  tree  be  put  around  the  heade  it  is 
a remedy  for  the  stuffing  of  the  head  that  cometh  from 
coldness.” 

The  custom  which  prevailed  in  olden  times  of  carry- 
ing a sprig  of  Rosemary  in  the  hand  at  a funeral,  took 
its  rise  from  the  notion  of  an  alexipharmick  or  preser- 
vative power  in  this  herb  against  pestilential  disorders, 
and  hence  it  was  thought  that  the  smelling  thereof  was 
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;i  powerful  defence  against  any  morbid  effluvia  from  the 
corpse. 

For  the  same  reason  it  was  usual  to  burn  Rose- 
mary in  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  just  as  was  formerly 
done  with  frankincense,  which  gave  the  Greeks  occasion 
to  call  the  Rosemary  Libanotis.  In  the  French  language 
of  flowers  this  herb  represents  the  power  of  rekindling 
lost  energy.  “ The  flowers  of  Rosemary,”  says  an  old 
author,  “made  up  into  plates  (lozenges)  with  sugar,  and 
eaten,  comfort  the  heart  and  make  it  merry,  quicken 
the  spirits  and  make  them  more  lively.”  “ There’s 
Rosemary  for  you — that’s  for  remembrance  ! Pray  you, 
love,  remember  ! ” says  Ophelia  in  Hamlet.  The  spirit 
of  Rosemary  is  kept  by  all  druggists,  and  may  be  safely 
taken  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  water.  Rosemary  tea  will  soon 
relieve  hysterical  depression.  Some  persons  drink  it  as 
a restorative  at  breakfast.  It  will  help  to  regulate  the 
monthly  flow  of  women.  An  infusion  of  the  herb 
mixed  with  poplar  bark,  and  used  every  night,  will 
make  the  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  strong. 

In  Northern  Ireland  is  found  the  Wild  Rosemary  or 
Marsh  Tea  (Ledum  pa  lustre),  which  has  admirable  cura- 
tive uses,  and  from  which,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  a 
common  plant  in  England,  a medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is 
made  with  spirit  of  wine. 

The  herb  belongs  to  the  Rock  Rose  tribe,  and  con 
tains  citric  acid,  leditannic  acid,  resin,  wax,  and  a 
volatile  principle  called  “ ericinol.” 

This  plant  is  of  singular  use  as  a remedy  for  chilblains, 
as  well  as  to  subdue  the  painful  effects  of  a sting  from  a 
wasp  or  bee ; also  to  relieve  gouty  pains,  which  attack 
severely,  but  do  not  cause  swelling  of  the  part, 
especially  as  regards  the  fingers  and  toes.  Four  or  five 
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drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  taken  for  a dose  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  three  or  four  times  in  the 
day  ; and  linen  rags  soaked  in  a lotion  made  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tincture,  added  to  half  a tumblerful  of 
cold  water,  should  be  kept  applied  over  the  affected  part. 

It  equally  relieves  whitlows  ; and  will  heal  punctured 
wounds,  if  arnica,  or  the  Marigold,  or  St.  John’s 
Wort  is  not  indicated,  or  of  use.  M hen  tested  by 
provers  in  large  doses,  it  has  caused  a widespread 
eruption  of  eczema,  with  itching  and  tingling  of  the 
whole  skin,  extending  into  the  mouth  and  air  passages, 
and  occasioning  a violent  spasmodic  cough.  Hence,  it 
may  be  assumed  (and  this  has  been  found  to  hold  good), 
that  a gouty,  spasmodic  cough  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
attended  with  gouty  eczema,  and  with  pains  in  the 
smaller  joints,  will  be  generally  cured  by  tinctuie  01 
infusion  of  the  Wild  Rosemary  in  small  doses  of  a 
diluted  strength,  given  several  times  a day. 

RUE. 

The  wild  Rue  is  found  on  the  hills  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  being  more  vehement  in  smell  and  in  opera- 
tion than  the  garden  Rue.  This  latter,  Euta  graveolens 
(powerfully  redolent),  the  common  cultivated  Rue  of 
our  kitchen  gardens,  is  a shrub  with  a pungent  aromatic 
odour,  and  a bitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste,  having 
leaves  of  a bluish-green  colour,  and  remaining  verdant 
all  the  year  round.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  cultivated 
in  England  by  Turner,  in  his  Herbal , 1562,  and  has 
since  become  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
grown  Simples  for  medicinal  and  homely  uses.  The 
leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  if  they  be  much  handled  they 
inflame  the  skin  ; and  the  wild  plant  possesses  this 
acridity  still  more  strongly. 
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Water  serves  to  extract  the  virtues  of  the  cultivated 
shrub,  better  than  spirit  of  wine  is  able  to  do.  The 
juice  of  Rue  is  of  great  efficacy  in  some  forms  of 
epilepsy,  operating  for  the  most  part  insensibly,  though 
sometimes  causing  vomiting  or  purging.  If  a leaf  or 
two  of  Rue  be  chewed,  a refreshing  aromatic  flavour 
will  pervade  the  mouth,  and  nervous  headache,  giddi- 
ness, hysterical  spasm,  and  palpitation,  will  be  quickly 
relieved.  Two  drachms  of  powdered  Rue,  if  taken 
every  day  regularly  as  a dose  for  a long  while  together, 
will  often  do  wonders.  It  was  much  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  Hippocrates  commended  it.  Mithridates 
also  considered  it  able  to  resist  poisons,  and  to  expel 
them  when  taken  ; but  this  notion  became  afterwards 
exploded.  The  herb  is  strongly  stimulating  and  anti- 
spasmodic  ; its  most  important  constituent  being  the 
volatile  oil,  which  contains  caprinic,  pelargonic,  capry- 
lic,  and  ojnanthylic  acids.  The  oxygenated  portion  is 
caprinic  aldehyde.  In  too  full  doses  the  oil  causes  aching 
of  the  loins,  frequent  urination,  d illness  and  weight  of 
mind,  flushes  of  heat,  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  with  diminished  force. 
Similar  symptoms  are  produced  during  an  attack  of  the 
modern  epidemical  influenza,  as  likewise  by  oil  of  worm- 
wood, and  some  other  essential  oils. 

Externally,  Rue  is  an  active  irritant  to  the  skin, 
causing  a pustular  eruption.  It  stimulates  the  monthly 
function  in  women,  but  must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  decoction  and  infusion  are  to  be  made  from  the 
fresh  plant,  or  (when  this  plant  cannot  be  got)  the  oil 
may  be  given  in  a dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops.  Exter- 
nally, compresses  saturated  with  a strong  decoction 
of  the  plant,  when  applied  to  the  chest,  have  been  used 
beneficially  for  chronic  bronchitis. 
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Kuo  is  best  adapted  to  those  of  phlegmatic  habit  and 
of  languid  constitutional  energies.  It  is  often  employed 
in  the  form  of  tea.  The  Schola  Saternitana  says  about 
this  plant : — 

" Ruta  viris  minuit  veuerem,  mulieribus  addit ; 

Ruta  facit  castum,  dat  lumen,  et  ingerit  artum 
Coctaque  ruta  facit  dc  publicibus  loca  tuta.” 

The  leaves  promote  the  menses,  being  given  in  doses 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains.  “Pliny,”  says  John 
Evelyn,  “ reports  Rue  to  be  of  such  effect  for  the  pre- 
servation of  sight,  that  the  painters  of  his  time  used  to 
devour  a great  quantity  of  it ; and  the  herb  is  still 
eaten  by  the  Italians  frequently  mingled  amongst  then- 
salads.”  With  respect  to  its  use  in  epilepsy,  Julius 
(Jsesar  Baricellus  said  : “ I gave  to  my  own  children 
two  scruples  of  the  juice  of  Rue,  and  a small  matter 
of  gold ; and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  freed 
from  their  fits.”  The  essential  oil  of  Rue  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  like  manner. 

Formerly  this  plant  was  thought  to  bestow  second 
sight ; and  so  sacred  a regard  was  at  one  time  felt  for 
it  in  these  islands,  that  the  missionaries  sprinkled  their 
holy  water  from  brushes  made  of  the  Rue  ; for  which 
cause  it  was  named  “ Herb  of  Grace.” 

Gerard  tells  us  : “ The  garden  Rue,  which  is  better 
than  the  wild  Rue  for  physic’s  use,  grows  most  profit- 
ably (as  Dioscorides  said)  under  a fig  tree.” 

“The  herb,  a little  boiled  or  scalded,  and  kept  in 
pickle  as  is  samphire,  quickens  the  sight.  But  the  wild 
Rue  venometh  the  hands  that  touch  it ; and  will  also 
infect  the  face  ; therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  to 
meat  or  for  medicine.  ’ The  leaves  of  Rue  are  curative 
of  croup  in  poultry.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
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century  it  was  customary  for  judges,  sitting  at  assize,  to 
have  sprigs  of  Rue  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  dock,  as 
defensive  against  the  pestilential  infection  brought  into 
court  from  gaol  by  the  prisoners.  The  herb  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  powerful  protection  from  contagion. 

At  the  present  time  the  medicinal  tincture  is  used  for 
the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  when  developed  in  the 
membranes  which  invest  the  bones. 

If  bruised  and  applied,  the  leaves  will  ease  the 
severe  pain  of  sciatica.  The  expressed  juice  taken  in 
small  quantities  is  a noted  remedy  for  nervous  night- 
mare. A quaint  old  rhyme  says  of  the  plant : — 

“ Nobilis  esfc  ruta  quia  lamina  reddit  acuta." 

As  a preserver  of  chastity  Ophelia  was  made  by 
Shakespeare  to  give  Rue  to  Hamlet’s  mother,  the  Queen 
of  Denmark. 

SAFFRON  (Meadow  and  Cultivated). 

The  Meadow  Saffron  (Colchioum  autumnal e)  is  a common 
wild  crocus  found  in  English  meadows,  especially  about 
the  Midland  districts.  The  flower  appears  in  the 
autumn  before  the  leaves  and  fruit,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced until  the  following  spring.  Its  corollas  resemble 
those  of  the  true  Saffron,  a native  of  the  East,  but  long 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  sometimes  found 
apparently  wild. 

From  the  Meadow  Saffron  is  obtained  a corm  or  bulb, 
dug  up  in  the  spring,  of  which  the  well-known  tincture 
of  colchicum,  a specific  for  rheumatism,  is  made ; and 
from  the  true  Saffron  flowers  are  taken  the  familiar 
orange  red  stigmata,  which  furnish  the  fragrant  colour- 
ing matter  used  by  confectioners  in  cakes,  and  by 
the  apothecary  for  his  syrup  of  Saffron,  etc. 
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The  flower  of  the  Meadow  Saffron  rises  naked  from 
the  earth,  and  is,  therefore,  called  sometimes  “ Naked 
Lady.”  This  plant  owes  its  botanical  name  Colchicum, 
to  Colchis,  in  Natalia,  which  abounded  in  poisonous 
vegetables,  and  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  about  the 
enchantress  Medea.  The  medicinal  properties  of  Colchi- 
cum have  been  known  from  a very  early  period  In  the 
reign  of  James  the  First  (1615)  Sir  Theodore  May  erne 
gave  the  bulb  to  his  majesty  together  with  the  powder 
of  unburied  skulls.  In  France,  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite  specific  for  gout ; and  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  it  became  very  fashionable  under 
the  name  of  Euu  Mediciiude ; but  the  remedy  is  some- 
what dangerous,  and  should  never  be  incautiously  used. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  fatal  results  have  followed 
too  large  a medicinal  dose,  even  on  the  following  day, 
after  taking  sixty  drops  of  the  wine  of  Colchicum  over- 
night ; and  when  given  in  much  smaller  doses  it  some- 
times acts  as  a powerfully  irritating  purgative,  or  as  an 
emetic. 

The  acrimony  of  the  bulb  may  be  modified  in  a 
measure  if  it,  or  its  seeds,  are  steeped  in  vinegar  before 
being  used  as  a medicine. 

The  French  designate  the  roots  of  the  Meadow 
Saffron  (Colchicum)  as  “ Tue-chien  ” ; “ mode  aux  chiens,  " 
“ death  to  dogs.” 

Alexander  of  Tralles,  a Greek  physician  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  the  first  to  advise  Colchicum  ( Hermodadylon ) 
for  gout,  with  the  effect  that  patients,  immediately 
after  taking  it,  found  themselves  able  to  walk.  “ But, 
said  he,  and  with  shrewd  truth,  “ it  has  this  bad 
property,  that  it  disposes  those  who  take  it  curatively 
for  gout  or  rheumatism,  to  be  afterwards  more  fre- 
quently attacked  with  the  disease  than  before.” 
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Our  druggists  supply  an  officinal  tincture  of  Colehicum 
(Meadow  Saffron)  made  from  the  seeds,  the  dose  of 
which  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  with  a spoonful  of 
water ; also  a wine  made  from  the  bulb,  of  which  the 
dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tincture,  twice  or  three 
times  a day  ; and  an  acetous  extract  made  from  the 
thickened  juice  of  the  crushed  bulbs,  of  which  from 
half  to  two  grains  may  be  given  in  a pilule,  or  dissolved 
in  water,  twice  or  three  times  a day,  until  the  active 
symptoms  are  subdued,  and  then  less  often  for  another 
day  or  two  afterwards.  The  most  important  chemical 
constituent  of  the  bulb,  flowers,  and  seeds  is  “ Col- 
chicine.” Besides  this  there  are  contained  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  tannin,  and  some  fatty  resinous  matter.  There 
is  also  a fixed  oil  in  the  seeds. 

The  True  Saffron  grows  wild  about  Halifax  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Derby ; but  for  commercial  uses 
the  supply  of  Stigmata  is  had  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  plant  was  cultivated  in  England  as  far 
back  as  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  is 
said  that  a pilgrim,  during  this  reign,  brought  from  the 
the  Levant  to  England  the  first  root  of  Saffron,  con 
cealed  in  a hollow  staff,  doing  this  thing  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  and  planting  this  first  root  at  Saffron  Walden, 
in  Essex,  whence  the  place  has  derived  its  name. 

The  Stigmata  are  picked  out,  then  dried  in  a kiln 
over  a hair  cloth,  and  pressed  afterwards  into  cakes,  of 
which  the  aromatic  quality  is  very  volatile.  The  plant 
was  formerly  cultivated  at  Saffron  Walden,  where  it 
was  presented  in  silver  cups  by  the  Corporation  to  some 
of  our  sovereigns,  who  visited  Walden  for  the  ceremony. 
Five  guineas  were  paid  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
pound  of  Saffron  which  they  purchased  for  Queen 
Elizabeth ; and  to  constitute  this  quantity  forty 
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thousand  flowers  were  required.  Saffron  Hill,  in 
Holborn,  London,  belonged  formerly  to  Ely  House,  and 
<mt  its  name  from  the  crops  of  Saffron  which  were 
grown  there. 

In  our  rural  districts  there  is  a popular  custom  of 
giving  Saffron  tea  in  measles,  on  the  doctrine  of  colour 
analogy,  to  which  notion  may  likewise  be  referred  the 
practice  of  adding  Saffron  to  the  drinking  water  of 
canaries  when  they  are  moulting. 

In  England,  it  was  fashionable  during  the  seventh 
century  to  make  use  of  starch  stained  yellow  with 
Saffron ; and  in  an  old  cookery  book  of  that  period,  it 
is  directed  that  “Saffron  must  be  put  into  all  Lenten 
soups,  sauces,  and  dishes;  also  that  without  Saffion  we 
cannot  have  well-cooked  peas.” 

The  medicinal  use  of  Saffron  has  always  obtained 
amongst  the  Orientals.  According  to  a treatise,  Croco- 
logia  °1670),  by  Hartodt,  it  was  then  employed  as  a 
medicine,  as  a pigment,  and  for  seasoning  various  kinds 
of  food.  The  colouring  matter  of  Saffron  is  a substance 
called  polychroite  or  crocin,  and  its  slightly  stimulating 
properties  depend  upon  a volatile  oil. 

Boerhaave  said  that  Saffron  possesses  the  power  of 
liquefying  the  blood  ; hence,  “ Women  who  use  it  too 
freely  suffer  from  immoderate  menses.”  A tincture  is 
made  (H.)  from  the  Saffron  of  commerce,  which  is  of 
essential  use  for  controlling  female  haemorrhages.  Four 
or  five  drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  with  a spoon- 
ful of  water  every  three  or  four  hours  for  this  purpose. 
The  same  tincture  is  good  for  impaired  vision,  when 
there  is  a sense  of  gauze  before  the  eyes,  which  the 
person  tries  to  wink  or  wipe  away.  Smelling  strongly 
and  frequently  at  the  Hay  Saffron  of  commerce  (obtained 
from  Spain  and  France),  will  cause  headache,  stupor, 
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anti  heavy  sleep ; whilst,  during  its  internal  use,  the 
urine  becomes  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 

Of  the  syrup  of  Saffron,  which  is  a slightly  stimula- 
ting exhilarant,  and  which  possesses  a rich  colour,  from 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a dose,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  It  serves  to  energise 
the  organs  within  the  middle  trunk  of  both  males  and 
females. 

In  Devonshire,  Saffron  used  to  be  regarded  as  a most 
valuable  remedy  to  restore  consumptive  patients,  even 
when  far  advanced  in  the  disease,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
esteemed  of  great  worth  : — 

" Nec  poteris  croci  dotes  numerare,  nec  usus.” 

“.Saffron  is  such  a special  remedy  for  those  that  have 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  are— as  we  term  it — at 
death’s  door,  and  almost  past  breathing,  that  it  bringeth 
breath  again,  and  prolongeth  life  for  certain  days,  if  ten, 
or  twenty  grains  at  most,  be  given  in  new  or  sweet 
wine.” 

In  Westphalia,  an  apple  mixed  with  Saffron,  on  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  is  given  on  Easter  Monday, 
against  jaundice.  Evelyn  tells  us:  “The  German 
housewives  have  a way  of  forming  Saffron  into  balls,  by 
mingling  it  with  a little  honey,  which,  when  thoroughly 
dried,  they  reduce  to  powder,  and  sprinkle  it  over  their 
sallets  for  a noble  cordial.”  Those  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
we  know,  generally  make  use  of  this  flower,  mingling 
its  golden  tincture  with  almost  everything  they  eat.  In 
large  doses  this  tincture  will  provoke  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  with  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and 
sometimes  with  a disposition  to  immoderate  laughter. 
Small  doses,  therefore,  of  the  diluted  tincture,  ought  to 
relieve  these  symptoms  when  they  occur  as  spontaneous 
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illness.  The  inhabitants  of  Eastern  countries  regard 
Saffron  as  a fine  restorative,  and  nuptial  invitations  arc 
often  powdered  by  them  with  this  medicament. 

In  Ireland  women  dye  their  sheets  with  Saffron  to  pre- 
serve them  from  vermin,  and  to  strengthen  theii  limbs. 


SAGE. 

Our  garden  Sage,  a familiar  occupant  of  the  English 
herb  bed,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  a medicine  of  great 
virtue.  It  grows  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  is  a 
cultivated  Simple  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Like  other  labiate  herbs  it  is  aromatic  and  fragant, 
because  containing  a volatile,  camphoraceous,  essential 
oil. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a strong  scented  odour, 
and  a warm,  bitter,  astringent  taste.  The  Latin  name, 
Salvia,  has  become  corrupted  through  Savja,  smge,  to 
Sage,  and  is  derived  from  Salvere,  to  be  well,  in  reference 
to  the  medicinally  curative  properties  of  the  plant. 

A well-known  monkish  line  about  it  ran  to  this  effect : 
Cur  moriatur  homo  mi  Salvia  crescit  in  horto?  “Why 
should  a man  die  whilst  Sage  grows  in  his  garden  V’ 
And  even  at  this  time,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the 
following  piece  of  advice  is  carefully  adopted  every 
year 

“ He  that  would  live  for  aye 
Must  eat  Sage  in  May.’’ 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  school  of  Salerno 
thought  so  highly  of  Sage  that  they  originated  the 
dictum  ([noted  above  of  Saracenic  old  pharmacy,  but 
they  tvisely  added  a second  line  : — 

“ Contra  vim  mortis  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis.” 

The  essential  oil  of  the  herb  may  be  more  readily 
dissolved  in  a spirituous  than  in  a watery  vehicle.  Of 
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this,  the  active  principle  is  “ salviol,”  which  confers  the 
power  of  resisting  putrefaction  in  animal  substances; 
whilst  the  bitterness  and  condimentary  pungency  of  the 
herb  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  rich,  luscious  meats 
and  gravies,  if  it  be  eaten  therewith. 

Hence,  has  arisen  the  custom  of  stuffing  ducks  for 
the  table,  and  geese,  with  the  conventional  Sage  and 
onions.  Or  there  is  no  better  way  of  taking  Sage  as  a 
stomachic  wholesome  herb  than  by  eating  it  with  bread 
and  butter.  In  Buckinghamshire,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  wife  rules  where  Sage  grows  vigorously  in  the 
garden  : and  it  is  believed  that  this  plant  will  thrive  or 
wither,  just  as  the  owner’s  business  prospers  or  fails. 

Old  sayings  tell  of  the  herb,  as  Salvia salvatrix ; natura- 
conciliatrix,  and  the  line  runs  : — 

" Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta.” 

The  Chinese  are  as  fond  of  Sage  as  we  are  of  their 
teas  ; and  the  Dutch  once  carried  on  a profitable  trade 
with  them,  by  exchanging  one  pound  of  Sage  leaves  for 
each  three-pound  parcel  of  tea. 

“ Sage,”  says  Gerard,  “ is  singular  good  for  the  head 
and  brain ; it  quickeneth  the  senses  and  memory ; 
strengthened  the  sinews ; restored  health  to  those 
that  hath  the  palsy  ; and  takes  away  shaky  trembling 
of  the  members.”  Agrippa  called  it  “ the  holy  herb,” 
because  women  with  child,  if  they  be  likely  to  come 
before  their  time,  “do  eat  thereof  to  their  great  good.” 

In  Sussex,  a peasant  will  eat  Sage  leaves  on  nine 
consecutive  mornings  whilst  fasting,  to  cure  ague. 

A strong  infusion  of  the  herb  has  been  used  with 
success  to  dry  up  the  breast  milk  for  weaning  ; and  as  a 
gargle  the  infusion  of  Sage  leaves,  when  sweetened  with 
honey,  serves  admirably.  This  infusion,  when  made 
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strous,  is  an  excellent  lotion  for  ulcers,  and  to  heal  ram 
abrasions  of  the  skin.  The  herb  may  be  applied  exter- 
nally  in  bags  as  a hot  fomentation. 

Meadow  Sage  (Salvia  pratends)  or  Meadow  Wary, 
grows  in  our  dry  pastures,  but  somewhat  rarely,  though 
it  is  better  known  as  a cultivated  herb  in  our  kitchen 
gardens.  The  leaves  and  flowers  afford  a volatile  oil, 

which  is  fragrant  and  aromatic. 

Some  have  attributed  the  name  Clary  (Clear  eye)  to 
the  fact  that  the  seeds  are  so  mucilaginous,  that  when 
the  eye  is  invaded  by  any  small  foreign  body,  their 
decoction  will  remove  this  by  acting  as  an  emulsion  to 
lubricate  it  away.  The  leaves  and  flowers  may  be 
usefully  given  in  an  infusion  for  hysterical  colic  and 
similar  troubles  connected  with  nervous  weakness.  Also 
they  make  a pleasant  fermented  wine. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  WORT  (See  page  185). 

SAVIN. 

Savin,  the  Juniper  Savin  (Sabina),  is  a herb  which 
grows  freely  in  our  bed  of  garden  Simples,  if  piopeil  v 
cared  for,  and  which  possesses  medicinal  virtues  of  a 
potential  nature.  The  shrub  is  a native  of  southern 
Europe,  being  a small  evergreen  plant,  the  twigs  of 
which  are  densely  covered  with  little  leaves  in  foui 
rows,  having  a strong,  peculiar,  unpleasant  odoui  of 
turpentine,  with  a bitter,  acrid,  resinous  taste.  The 
young  branchlets  are  collected  for  medicinal  use.  They 
contain  tannin,  resin,  a special  volatile  oil,  and  extracts  e 
matters. 

A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the  fresh 
leaves,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  cultivated 
Savin.  But  this  is  a powerful  medicine,  and  must  be 
used  with  caution.  In  small  doses  of  two  or  three 
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drops  with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water  it  is  of 
singular  efficacy  for  arresting  an  active  florid  dux 
from  the  womb  at  the  monthly  times  of  women  when 
occurring  too  profusely,  the  remedy  being  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  Or  one  grain  of 
powdered  Savin  may  be  given  instead  of  each  dose 
of  the  tincture. 

Mixed  with  cerate,  or  lard,  powdered  Savin  is  used 
for  maintaining  the  sores  of  blisters,  and  of  issues  open 
when  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  their  derivative  action. 

The  essential  oil  will  stimulate  the  womb  to  functional 
activity  when  it  is  passively  congested  and  torpid.  As 
to  its  elementary  composition  this  oil  closely  resembles 
the  spirit  of  turpentine  ; and  when  given  in  small  well 
diluted  doses  as  a tincture  (made  of  the  oil  mixed  with 
spirit  of  wine),  this  medicine  does  good  service  in  reliev- 
ing rheumatic  pains  and  swellings  connected  with 
impaired  health  of  the  womb.  For  these  purposes  the 
ordinary  tincture  (H.)  of  Savin  should  be  mixed,  one 
part  of  this  with  nine  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  given 
in  doses  of  from  six  to  ten  drops  with  a tablespoonful 
of  water.  Dr.  Pereira  says  about  the  herb:  “According 
lo  my  own  observation,  Savin  is  the  most  certain  and 
powerful  stimulator  of  the  monthly  courses  in  the  whole 
of  our  Materia  Medica ; and  I never  saw  any  ill  effects 
result  from  its  administration.”  The  essential  oil  mav 
be  given  in  a dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops  on  sugar, 
or  in  milk,  when  this  functional  activity  is  sought. 

SCURVY  GRASS. 

One  of  the  most  useful,  but  not  best  known,  of  the 
Cruciferous  wild  plants  which  are  specifics  against 
scrofula  is  our  English  Scurvy  Grass. 

It  grows  by  preference  near  the  sea  shore,  or  in 
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mountainous  places;  and  even  when  found  main  nn  es 
from  the  sea  its  taste  is  salt.  It  occurs  along  the  muddy 
banks  of  the  Avon  ; also  in  A ales,  and  in  Cumberland, 
more  commonly  near  the  coast,  and  likewise  on  the 
mountains  of  Scotland;  also  it  maybe  readily  cultivated 
in  the  garden  for  medicinal  uses.  If  eaten  as  a salad 
in  its  fresh  state  it  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  the 
antiscorbutic  plants. 

The  herb  grows  with  an  angular  smooth  shining  stem, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high,  having  narrow  green 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  thick  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  good  and  wholesome  when 
eaten  in  spring  with  bread  and  butter.  The  juice,  when 
diluted  with  water,  makes  a good  mouth-wash  for 
spongy  gums. 

The  whole  plant  contains  tannin,  and  a bitter 
principle,  which  is  butyl  mustard  oil,  and  on  which  the 
medicinal  properties  depend.  This  oil  is  of  great 
volatility  and  penetrating  power;  one  drop  instilled  on 
sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit,  communicates  to  a quart  of 
wine  the  taste  and  smell  of  Scurvy  Grass. 

The  fresh  plant  taken  as  such,  or  the  expressed  fresh 
juice,  confers  the  benefits  of  the  herb  in  by  far  the  most 
effectual  way.  A distilled  water,  and  a consei\c 
prepared  with  the  leaves,  were  formerly  dispensed  by 
druggists ; and  the  fresh  juice  mixed  with  that  of 
Seville  oranges  went  by  the  name  of  “spring  drinks,”  or 
“ juices.” 

The  plant  grows  in  large  quantities  at  Lymington 
(Hants)  on  low  banks  almost  dipping  into  the  sea. 

Its  expressed  juice  was  formerly  taken  in  beer,  01 
boiled  in  milk  as  a decoction,  flavoured  with  pepper, 
aniseed,  etc. 

This  Scurvy  Grass  has  the  botanical  name  Cochlmria, 
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or,  in  English,  Spoonwort,  so  named  from  its  leaves 
resembling  in  shape  the  bowl  of  an  old  fashioned  spoon. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  famous  Herba  Britannica  of  the 
ancients.  Our  great  navigators  have  borne  unanimous 
testimony  to  its  never-failing  value  in  scurvy ; and  it 
has  been  justly  noticed  that  the  plant  grows  most  plen- 
tifully in  altitudes  where  scurvy  is  most  troublesome 
and  frequent.  The  green  herb  bruised  may  be  applied 
as  a poultice. 

For  making  a decoction  of  the  plant  as  a blood 
purifier,  and  against  scurvy,  put  two  ounces  of  the 
whole  plant  and  its  roots  into  a quart  jug,  and  fill  up 
with  boiling  water,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  covered. 
When  it  is  cold  take  a wineglassful  of  this  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day. 

Another  name  for  the  plant  is  Scruby  grass. 

The  fresh  herb  has  a strong  pungent  odour  when 
bruised,  and  a warm  bitter  taste. 

Its  beneficial  uses  in  scurvy,  are  due  to  the  potash 
salts  which  it  contains.  Externally  the  juice  will 
cleanse  and  heal  foul  ulcers,  and  ill-favoured  eruptions. 

SEA  PLANTS  and  SEA  WEEDS. 

Of  marine  plants  commonly  found,  the  Samphire  and 
the  Sea  Holly  have  certain  domestic  and  medicinal  uses 
which  give  them  a position  as  Simples  : and  of  the  more 
ordinary  Sea  Weeds  (cryptogamous,  or  flowerless  plants) 
some  few  are  edible,  though  sparingly  nutritious,  whilst 
curative  and  medicinal  virtues  are  attributed  to  certain 
others,  as  Irish  Moss,  Scotch  Dulse,  Sea  Tang,  and  the 
Bladderwrack.  It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  the 
Sea  Weeds  employed  as  remedial  Simples  owe  their 
powers  to  the  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
which  they  contain.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  in  their 
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days  extolled  the  qualities  of  certain  Sea  W eeds  ; an 
practitioners  of  medicine  on  our  sea  coasts  are  now 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  Sea  Weed  liniments  anc 
poultices  as  of  undoubted  value  m reducing  glandulai 
swellings,  and  in  curing  obstinate  sprains ; whilst  they 
administer  the  Blacklerwrack,  etc.,  internally  for  altei 
ative  purposes  with  no  little  success. 

Samphire,  of  the  true  sort,  is  a herb  difficult  to  be 
gathered  because  it  grows  only  out  of  the  crevices  o 
lofty  perpendicular  rocks  which  cannot  be  easily  scaled 
This  genuine  Samphire  ( Crithmnm  mantimum ) is  a smal 
plant”  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  circular  umbels  on  the 
tops  of  the  stalks,  which  flowers  are  followed  by  seeds 

like  those  of  the  Fennel,  but  larger. 

The  leaves  are  juicy,  with  a warm  aromatic  taste,  and 
may  be  put  into  sauce  ; or  they  make  a good  appetising 
condimentary  pickle,  which  is  wholesome  for  scrofulous 
subjects.  Persons  living  by  the  coast  cook  this  plant 
as  a pot  herb. 

Shakespeare  alludes  in  well-known  lines  to  the 
hazardous  proceedings  of  the  Samphire  gatheiei  s 
“ dreadful  trade”;  and  Evelyn  has  praised  the  plant 
for  excellence  of  flavour,  as  well  as  for  aromatic  virtues 
against  the  spleen. 

Its  botanic  name  is  from  the  Greek  crithe,  barley, 
because  the  seeds  are  thought  to  resemble  that  grain. 
The  title  Samphire  is  derived  from  the  French  ( Herbe  de ) 
St.  Pierre,  because  the  roots  strike  deep  into  the  crevices 
of  rocks. 

A spurious  Samphire,  the  Inula  cvithinoidcSy  or  Golden 
Samphire,  is  often  supplied  in  lieu  of  the  real  plant, 
though  it  has  a different  flavour,  and  none  of  the  proper 
virtues.  This  grows  more  abundantly  on  low  rocks,  and 
on  ground  washed  by  salt  water. 
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Gerard  says  of  Samphire:  “It  is  the  pleasantest  sauce, 
most  familiar,  and  best  agreeing  with  man’s  body.” 
“Preferable,”  adds  Evelyn,  “for  cleansing  the  pas- 
sages, and  sharpening  appetite,  to  most  of  our  hotter 
herbs,  and  salad  ingredients.” 

The  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  maritimum)  is  a well-known 
prickly  sea-green  plant,  growing  in  the  sand  on  many 
parts  of  our  coasts,  or  on  stony  ground,  with  stiff’  leaves, 
and  roots  which  run  to  a great  length  among  the  sand, 
whilst  charged  with  a sweetish  juice. 

A manufactory  for  making  candied  roots  of  the  Sea 
Holly  was  established  at  Colchester,  by  Robert  Burton, 
an  apothecary,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  they  were 
considered  both  antiscorbutic  and  excellent  for  health. 

Gerard  says  : “The  roots,  if  eaten,  are  good  for  those 
that  be  liver  sick ; and  they  ease  cramps,  convulsions, 
and  the  falling  sickness.  If  condited,  or  preserved  with 
sugar,  they  are  exceeding  good  to  be  given  to  old  and 
aged  people  that  are  consumed  and  withered  with  age, 
and  which  want  natural  moisture.”  Gerard  goes  on  to 
give  an  elaborate  receipt  how  to  condite  the  roots  of  Sea 
Holly,  or  Eringos,  which  title  is,  according  to  Liddell  and 
Scott,  the  diminutive  of  eerungos,  “the  beard  of  a goat.” 
In  healthy  provers,  who  have  taken  the  Sea  Holly 
experimentally  in  toxical  doses  of  varying  strength, 
the  sexual  enei’gies  and  instincts  became  always 
depressed.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  during  the 
Elizabethan  era  the  roots  of  the  plant  used  in  moderation 
were  highly  valued  for  renovating  masculine  vigour, 
such  as  Falstaff'  invoked,  and  which  classic  writers 
have  extolled  : — 

“Non  male  turn  graiis  fiorens  eryngus  in  hortis 
Quseritur  ; hunc  gremio  portet  si  nupta  virentem 
Nunquam  inconcessos  conjux  meditabitur  ignes.” 

Rapinus. 
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Plutarch  writes : “They  report  of  the  Sea  Holly,  if 
one  goat  taketh  it  into  her  mouth,  it  causeth  her  first  to 
stand  still,  and  afterwards  the  whole  flock,  until  such 
time  as  the  shepherd  takes  it  from  her.” 

Boerhaave  thought  the  root  “ a principal  aperient.” 
Irish  Moss,  or  Carraigeen,  is  abundant  on  our  rocky 
coasts,  and  is  collected  on  the  north  western  shores  of 
Ireland,  while  some  of  it  comes  to  us  from  Hamburg. 
Its  chief  constituent  is  a kind  of  mucilage,  which 
dissolves  to  a stiff  paste  in  boiling  water,  this  contain- 
ing some  iodine,  and  much  sulphur.  But  before  being 
boiled  in  water  or  milk,  it  should  be  soaked  for  an  hour 
or  more  in  cold  water. 

The  Moss  contains  starchy,  heat-giving  nourishment, 
about  six  parts  of  this  to  one  of  flesh-forming  food  ; 
therefore  its  jelly  is  found  to  be  specially  sustaining  to 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  consumption,  with  an 
excessive  waste  of  the  bodily  heat.  At  one  time  the 
Irish  Moss  fetched  as  high  a price  as  half-a-crown  for 
the  pound.  It  bears  the  botanical  name  of  Chondru * 
crispus,  and  varies  much  in  size  and  colour.  When 
growing  in  small  pools,  it  is  shallow,  pale,  and  stunted  ; 
whilst  when  found  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  pool,  or 
in  the  shadow  of  a great  rock,  it  occurs  in  dense  masses 
of  rich  purple  red,  and  reddish  green  thick  fronds. 

The  Dulse  is  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  both  as  food 
and  medicine.  Botanically  it  bears  the  name  of  Irideo 
edulis,  or  Rhodymenia palmata  (the  sugar  Fucus  of  Iceland). 

There  is  a saying  in  Scotland  : “ He  who  eats  of  the 
Dulse  of  Guerdie,  and  drinks  of  the  wells  of  Kindingie, 
will  escape  all  maladies  except  black  death.”  This 
marine  weed  contains  within  its  cellular  structure  much 
iodine,  which  makes  it  a specific  remedy  for  scrofulous 
glandular  enlargements,  or  destructive  deposits. 
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In  Ireland  the  Dulse  is  first  well  washed  in  fresh 
water,  and  exposed  in  the  air  to  dry,  when  it  gives  out  a 
white  powdery  substance,  which  is  sweet  and  palatable, 
covering  the  whole  plant.  The  weed  is  presently  packed 
in  cases,  and  protected  from  the  air,  so  that  being  thus 
preserved,  it  may  cither  be  eaten  as  it  is,  or  boiled  in 
milk,  and  mixed  with  Hour  of  rye.  The  powdery 
substance  is  “mannite,”  which  is  abundant  on  many  of 
our  Sea  Weeds. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  fond  of  Dulse,  so  that  in 
Norway  it  is  known  as  Soudsell,  or  Sheep’s  Weed. 
This  Iridea  edulis  is  pinched  with  hot  irons  by  the 
fishermen  in  the  south  west  of  England,  so  as  to  make 
it  taste  like  an  oyster.  In  Scotland  it  is  I’oasted  in  the 
frying-pan. 

The  Maritime  Sea  Tang  ( Laminaria  digitated)  was  sung 
of  in  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Martin  Tupper : — 

“ Health  is  in  the  freshness  of  its  savour;  and  it  cumbereth 
the  beach  with  wealth ; 

Comforting  the  tossings  of  pain  with  its  violet  tinctured 
essence.” 

This  weed  is  of  common  marine  growth,  consisting  of 
a wide  smooth  brown  frond,  with  a thick  round  stem, 
and  broad  brown  ribbons  like  a flag  at  the  end  of  it.  It 
is  familiarly  known  as  Seagirdles,  Tangle,  Sea  Staff,  Sea 
Wand,  and  Cows’  Tails.  Fisher  boys  cut  up  the  stems 
as  handles  for  knives,  or  hooks,  because  after  the  haft 
of  the  blade  is  inserted  within  the  stem  this  dries,  and 
contracts  on  the  iron  staple,  becoming  densely  hard  and 
firm. 

The  absorbent  stem  power  of  the  Laminaria  for 
taking  up  iodine  is  very  large;  and  this  element  is 
afterwards  brought  out  by  fire  in  the  kelp  kilns  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  acts  most  beneficially  against 
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the  various  forms  of  scrofulous  disease ; and  signally 
relieves  some  rheumatic  affections.  It  is  also  used 
largely  in  the  making  of  glass. 

Likewise  for  scrofula,  seawater,  being  rich  in  chlorides 
and  iodides,  has  proved  both  curative  and  preventive. 
Dr.  Sena,  of  Valencia,  adopted  bread  made  with  sea- 
water in  the  Miserieordia  Hospital  for  cases  of  scrofulous 
disease,  and  other  states  of  defective  nutrition,  with 
singular  success. 

The  Bladderwrack  (Fucas  vesiculosus),  Kelpware,  or 
Our  Lady’s  Wrack,  is  found  on  most  of  our  sea  coasts  in 
heavy  brown  masses  of  coarse-looking  Sea  Weed,  which 
shadow  and  shelter  many  small  alga?. 

By  its  characteristic  bladders,  or  vesicles  studded 
about  the  blades  of  the  branched  narrowish  fronds,  this 
Sea  Weed  may  be  easily  known. 

These  bladders  are  full  of  a glutinous  substance, 
which  makes  the  weed  valuable  both  as  a remedy  for 
the  glandular  troubles  of  scrofula,  and,  when  bottled  in 
rum,  as  an  embrocation,  such  as  is  specially  useful  for 
strengthening  the  limbs  of  rickety  or  bandy-legged 
children.  For  glandular  swellings  also  the  weed  is 
taken  internally  as  a medicine,  when  burnt  to  a black 
powder.  An  analysis  of  the  Bladderwrack  has  shown  it 
to  contain  an  empyreumatic  oil,  sulphur,  earthy  salts, 
some  iron,  and  iodine  freely.  Thus  it  is  very  rich  in 
anti-scrofulous  elements. 

The  fluid  extract  of  this  Seaweed  has  the  long  stand- 
ing reputation  of  safely  diminishing  an  excess  of  personal 
fat.  It  is  given  for  such  a purpose  three  times  a day, 
shortly  after  meals,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  tea- 
spoonfuls. The  remedy  should  be  persevered  with, 
whilst  cutting  down  the  supplies  of  fat,  starchy  foods, 
sugar,  and  malt  liquors.  When  thus  taken  (as  likewise 
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in  the  concentrated  form  of  a pill,  if  preferred)  the 
Bladderwrack  will  especially  relieve  rheumatic  pains ; 
and  the  sea-pod  liniment  dispensed  by  many  druggists 
at  our  chief  marine  health  resorts,  proves  signally 
efficacious  towards  the  same  end.  Furthermore,  they 
prepare  a sea-pod  essence  for  applying  on  a wet  com- 
press beneath  waterproof  tissue  to  strumous  tumours, 
goitre,  and  bronchocele ; also  for  old  strains  and 
bruises  ; though  when  these  injuries  are  first  sustained, 
the  decoction  of  Bladderwrack  applied  as  a hot  fomenta- 
tion, produces  the  best  effects. 

This  Seaweed  should  not  be  obtained  when  too  fully 
matured,  as  it  quickly  undergoes  decomposition. 

There  are  four  common  Fuci  on  our  coasts — the 
Nodosus  (Knobbed  Wrack),  the  J'esiculusus  (Bladder 
Wrack),  the  Serratus  (Saw-edged  Sea  Weed),  and  the 
Caniculatus  (Channeled  Sea  Weed). 

It  is  by  reason  of  its  contained  bromine  and  iodine 
as  safe  natural  elements,  the  Fucus  vesiculosus  acts  in 
reducing  fatness;  these  elements  stimulating  all  the 
absorbent  glands  of  the  body  to  increased  activity. 

In  common  with  the  other  Fuci  it  furnishes  mannite, 
an  odorous  oil,  a bitter  principle,  mucilage,  and  ash,  this 
last  constituent  abounding  in  the  bromine  and  iodine. 

For  internal  use,  a decoction  may  be  made  with  from 
two  to  four  drachms  of  the  weed  to  a pint  of  water, 
boiled  together  for  a few  minutes  : and  for  external 
application  to  enlarged  or  hardened  glands,  the  bruised 
weed  should  be  applied  as  a cold  poultice. 

This  Bladder  Wrack  is  reputed  to  be  the  Anti- 
polycarcique  nostrum  of  Count  Mattpei. 

Although  diminishing  fat,  it  does  no  harm  by  inducing 
any  atrophied  wasting  of  the  breast  glands,  or  of  the 
testicles. 
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Laver  is  the  popular  name  given  to  some  edible  Sea 
Weeds — the  Porphyra  lanciniata,  and  the  Ulva  latissimu. 
The  same  title  was  formerly  bestowed  1))'  Pliny  on  some 
aquatic  plant  now  unknown,  and  called  also  Sloke,  or 
Sloken. 

Porphyra,  from  a Greek  word  meaning  “purple,”  is 
the  true  Laver,  or  Sloke.  It  is  slimy,  or  semi-gelatinous 
of  consistence  when  served  at  table,  having  been  stewed 
for  several  hours  until  quite  tender,  and  then  being 
eaten  with  butter,  vinegar,  and  pepper.  At  the  London 
Reform  Club  Laver  is  provided  every  day  in  a silver 
saucepan  at  dinner,  garnished  with  lemons,  to  flank  the 
roast  leg  of  mutton.  Others  prefer  it  cooked  with  leeks 
and  onions,  or  pickled,  and  eaten  with  oil  and  lemon 
juice.  The  Englishman  calls  this  Sea  Weed,  Laver; 
the  Irishman,  Sloke ; the  Scotchman,  Slack ; and  the 
student,  Porphyra.  It  varies  in  size  and  colour  between 
tidemarks,  being  sometimes  long  and  ribbon-like,  of  a 
violet  or  purple  hue  ; sometimes  long  and  broad,  whilst 
changing  to  a reddish  purple,  or  yellow. 

It  is  very  wholesome,  and  preventive  of  scurvy,  being 
therefore  valuable  on  sea  voyages,  as  it  will  keep  good 
for  a long  time  in  closed  tin  vessels. 

The  Ulva  latissima  is  a deep  green  Sea  Weed,  called 
by  the  fishermen  Oyster  Green,  because  employed  to 
cover  over  oysters.  This  is  likewise  known  as  Laver, 
because  sometimes  substituted  by  epicures  for  the  true 
Laver  ( Porphyra ) when  the  latter  cannot  be  got ; but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  as  good.  The  name  Ulva  is  from 
ul,  meaning  “ water.” 

Sea  Spinach  ( Salsolcicea — Spirolobea ) is  a saltwort 
found  growing  on  the  shore  in  Hampshire  and  other 
parts  of  England,  the  best  of  all  wild  vegetables  for  the 
table,  having  succulent  leaves  shaped  like  worms,  and 
being  esteemed  as  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 
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SELFHEAL. 

Several  Herbal  Simples  go  by  the  name  of  Selfheal 
among  our  wild  hedge  plants,  more  especially  the  Sanicle, 
the  common  Prunella,  and  the  Bugle. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  umbelliferous  herb,  growing 
frequently  in  woods,  having  dull  white  flowers,  in 
panicled  heads,  which  are  succeeded  by  roundish  seeds 
covered  with  hooked  prickles. 

It  gets  its  name  Sanicle,  perhaps,  from  the  Latin  verb 
sanare,  “ to  heal,  or  make  sound ; ” or,  perhaps,  as  a 
corruption  of  St.  Nicholas,  called  in  German  St.  Nickel, 
who,  in  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  is  said  to  have  interceded 
with  God  in  favour  of  two  children  whom  an  innkeeper 
had  murdered  and  pickled  in  a pork  tub;  and  he  obtained 
their  restoration  to  life. 

Anyhow,  the  name  Sanicle  was  supposed  in  the 
middle  ages  to  mean  “ curative,”  whatever  its  origin  : 
thus,  Qui  a la  Bugle , et  la  Sanicle  fait  aux  cliirurgiens  la 
nicle — “ He  who  uses  Sanicle  and  Bugle  need  have  no 
dealings  with  the  doctor.”  Lyte  and  other  herbalists  say 
concerning  the  Sanicle  : “ It  makes  whole  and  sound  all 
wounds  and  hurts,  both  inward  and  outward.” 

The  name  Prunella  (which  belongs  more  rightly  to 
another  herb)  has  been  given  to  the  Sanicle,  perhaps, 
through  its  having  been  originally  known  as  Brownwort, 
both  because  of  the  brown  colour  of  its  spikes,  and  from 
its  being  supposed  to  cure  the  disease  called  in  Germany 
die  braune,  a kind  of  quinsy ; and  hence  the  appellation 
brunella. 

The  Sanicle  is  popularly  emplojmd  in  Germany  and 
France  as  a remedy  for  profuse  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
bowels,  womb,  and  urinary  organs ; also  for  the  staying 
of  dysenteric  diarrhoea.  The  fresh  juice  of  the  herb 
may  be  given  in  tablespoonful  doses. 
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As  yet  no  analysis  has  been  made  of  this  plant , but 
evidence  of  tannin  in  its  several  parts  is  afforded  by  the 
effects  produced  when  these  are  medicinally  applied. 

The  Prunella  vulgaris  is  a distinct  plant  from  the 
Sanicle,  and  belongs  to  the  Labiate  order  of  heibs.  It 
grows  commonly  in  waste  places  about  England,  and 
bears  pink  flowers,  being  sometimes  called  Slough  heal. 
This  is  incorrect,  as  the  surgical  term  “ slough  ” was  not 
used  until  long  after  the  Prunella  and  the  Sanicle 
became  named  Self-heal.  Each  of  these  was  applied  as 
a vulnerary,  not  to  sloughing  sores,  but  to  fresh  cut 
wounds. 

The  Prunella  vulgaris  has  a flattened  calyx,  and  whorls 
of  purplish  blue  flowers,  which  are  collected  in  a head. 
It  is  also  known  as  Carpenters’  Herb,  perhaps,  from  its 
corolla,  when  seen  in  profile,  being  shaped  like  a bill 
hook ; and  therefore,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  it 
was  supposed  to  heal  wounds  inflicted  by  edge  tools ; 
whence  it  was  likewise  termed  Hook-heal  and  Sicklewort. 

By  virtue  of  its  properties  as  a vulnerary  it  has  also 
been  called  Consolida  ; but  the  daisy  is  the  true  Consolida 
minor. 

“The  decoction  of  Prunell,”  says  Gerard,  “made  with 
wine  and  water,  doth  join  together  and  make  whole  and 
sound  all  wounds,  both  inward  and  outward,  even  as 
Bugle  doth.  To  be  short,  it  serveth  for  the  same  that 
the  Bugle  serveth ; and  in  the  world  there  are  not  two 
better  wound  herbs,  as  hath  been  often  proved.” 

The  Bugle,  or  middle  Comfrey,  is  also  a Sanicle, 
because  of  its  excellence  for  healing  wounds,  in  common 
with  the  Prunella  and  the  true  Sanicle.  It  grows  in 
almost  every  wood,  and  copse,  and  moist  shadowy 
place,  being  constantly  reckoned  among  the  Consounds. 

This  herb  (Ajuga  replans ) is  of  the  Labiate  order, 
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bearing  dark  blue  or  purple  flowers,  whorled,  and 
crowded  into  a spike.  Its  decoction,  “when  drunk, 
healeth  and  maketh  sound  all  wounds  of  the  body.’' 

The  chemical  principles  of  the  Prunella  and  the  Bugle 
resemble  those  of  other  Labiate  herbs,  comprising  a 
volatile  oil,  some  bitter  principle,  tannin,  sugar,  and 
cellulose.  The  Ladies’  Mantle — a common  inconspicuous 
weed,  found  everywhere — is  called  Great  Sanicle,  also 
Parsley-breakstone,  or  Piercestone,  because  supposed  to 
be  of  great  use  against  stone  in  the  bladder.  It  contains 
tannin  abundantly,  and  is  said  to  promote  quiet  sleep  if 
placed  under  the  pillow  at  night. 

SHEPHERD’S  PURSE. 

The  small  Shepherd’s  Purse  (thlaspus)  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  wayside  English  weeds.  It  is  a Cruciferous 
plant,  made  familiar  by  the  small  pouches  or  flattened 
pods  at  the  end  of  its  branching  stems.  This  herb  is  of 
natural  growth  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  varies  in 
luxuriance  according  to  soil  and  situation,  whilst  thickly 
strewn  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  facing  alike 
the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  rigours  of  the  arctic 
regions ; even,  if  trodden  underfoot,  it  rises  again  and 
again  with  ever  enduring  vitality,  as  if  designed  to 
fulfil  some  special  purpose  in  the  far-seeing  economy  of 
nature. 

Our  old  herbalists  called  it  St.  James’s  Wort,  as  a gift 
from  that  Saint  to  the  people  for  the  cure  of  various 
diseases.  In  France,  too,  the  plant  goes  by  the  title  of 
Fleur  de  Saint  Jacques.  It  flowers  from  early  in  spring 
until  autumn,  and  has,  particularly  in  summer,  an  acrid 
bitter  taste. 

Bombelon,  a French  chemist,  has  reported  most 
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favourably  about  the  herb  as  of  prompt  use  to  arrest 
bleedings  and  floodings,  when  given  in  the  form  of  a 
fluid  extract,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a dose.  He 
explains  that  this  hedge-row  Simple  contains  a tannate, 
an  alkaloid  “ bursine,”  which  resembles  sulphocyansina- 
pine,  and  bursinic  acid,  this  last  constituent  being  the 
active  medicinal  principle. 

Our  English  chemists  now  prepare  and  dispense  the 
fluid  extract  of  the  herb. 

Dr.  Yon  Ehrenwall  relates  a recent  case  of  female 
Hooding,  which  had  defied  all  the  ordinary  remedies, 
and  for  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  a neighbour,  he  tried 
an  infusion  of  the  Shepherd’s  Purse  weed,  with  the 
result  that  the  bleeding  stopped  after  the  first  teacupful 
of  the  infusion  had  been  taken  a few  minutes.  Since 
then  he  has  used  it  in  various  forms  of  haemorrhage 
with  such  success  that  he  considers  it  the  most  reliable 
of  our  medicines  for  staying  Huxes  of  blood. 

Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  herbs,  it  is  found 
to  contain  six  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  together  with  a 
sulphuretted  volatile  oil,  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
mustard. 

Its  medicinal  infusion  should  be  made  with  an  ounce 
of  the  plant  to  twelve  ounces  of  water,  reduced  by 
boiling  to  half-a-pint ; then  a wineglassful  may  be  given 
for  a dose. 

The  herb  and  its  seeds  were  employed  in  former 
times  to  promote  the  regular  monthly  How  in  women. 

It  bears,  further,  the  name  of  Poor  Man’s  Permacetty 
(or  Spermaceti),  “ the  sovereignst  remedy  for  bruises;” — 
“perhaps,”  says  Dr.  Prior,  “as  a joke  on  the  Latin  name 
llursa  pastoris,  or  ‘ Purse,’  because  to  the  poor  man  this 
is  always  his  best  remedy.”  And  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  Shepherd’s  Purse  is  known  as  Clapper 
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Pouch,  in  allusion  to  the  licensed  begging  of  lepers  at 
our  crossways  in  olden  times  with  a bell  and  a clapper. 
They  would  call  the  attention  of  passers-by  with  the 
bell,  or  with  the  clapper,  and  would  receive  their  alms 
in  a cup,  or  a basin,  at  the  end  of  a long  pole.  The 
clapper  was  an  instrument  made  of  two  or  three  boards, 
by  rattling  which  the  wretched  lepers  incited  people  to 
relieve  them.  Thus  they  obtained  the  name  of  Rattle 
Pouches,  which  appellation  has  been  extended  to  this 
small  plant,  in  allusion  to  the  little  purses  which  it 
hangs  out  by  the  wayside.  Because  of  these  miniature 
pockets  the  herb  is  also  named  Toy  Wort;  and  Pick  Purse, 
through  being  supposed  to  steal  the  goodness  of  the 
land  from  the  farmer. 

The  Shepherd’s  Purse  is  now  announced  as  the  chief 
remedy  of  the  seven  “ marvellous  medicines  ” prepared 
by  Count  Matttei,  of  Bologna,  which  are  believed  by 
his  disciples  to  be  curative  of  diseases  otherwise 
intractable,  such  as  cancer,  internal  aneurism,  and 
destructive  leprosy. 

Count  Mattaei  professes  to  extract  certain  vegetable 
electricities  found  stored  up  in  this  and  some  other 
plants,  and  to  utilize  them  for  curative  purposes  with 
almost  miraculous  success.  His  other  herbs,  as  revealed 
by  a colleague,  Count  Manzetti,  are  the  Knotgrass,  the 
Water  Betony,  the  Cabbage,  the  Stonecrop,  the  House- 
leek,  the  Feverfew,  and  the  Watercress.  Lady  Paget, 
when  interviewing  Count  Mattaei,  gathered  that  Shep- 
herd’s Purse  is  the  herb  which  furnishes  the  so-called 
“blue  electricity,”  of  extraordinary  efficacy  in  controlling 
haemorrhages. 

Its  botanical  name  is  Capsella  bursa; pastoris,  and  small 
birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds.  The  young  radical  leaves 
are  sold  in  Philadelphia  as  greens  in  the  Spring. 
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SILVERWEED. 

Two  Potentillas  occur  among  our  common  native  plants, 
and  possess  certain  curative  virtues,  as  popularly 
supposed,  the  Silvcrweed,  and  the  Cinquefoil.  They 
belong  to  the  Rose  tribe,  and  grow  abundantly  on  oui 
roadsides,  being  useful  as  mild  astringents. 

The  Potentilla  anserina  (Silverweed)  is  found,  as  its 
adjective  suggests,  where  geese  are  put  to  feed. 

Country  folk  often  call  it  Cramp  Weed  ; but  it  is 
more  generally  known  as  Goose  Tansy,  because  it  is  a 
spurious  Tansy,  fit  only  for  a goose ; or,  perhaps, 
because  eaten  by  geese.  Other  names  for  the  herb  are 
Silvery  Cinquefoil,  and  Moorgrass.  It  occurs  espe- 
cially on  clay  soils,  being  recognised  by  its  pinnate  white 
silvery  leaves,  and  its  conspicuous  golden  flowers. 

In  Yorkshire  the  roots  are  known  as  moors,  which 
boys  dig  up  and  eat  in  the  winter ; whilst  swine  will 
also  devour  them  greedily.  They  have  then  a sweet 
taste  like  parsnips.  In  Scotland,  also,  they  are  eaten 
roasted,  or  boiled  ; and  sometimes,  in  hard  seasons, 
when  other  provisions  were  scanty,  these  roots  have 
been  known  to  support  the  inhabitants  of  certain  islands 
for  months  together. 

Both  the  roots  and  the  leaves  are  mildly  astringent ; 
so  that  the  infusion  helps  to  stay  diarrhoea,  and  the 
fluxes  of  women  ; whilst  it  makes  with  honey  a useful 
gargle. 

Silverweed  tea  is  excellent  to  relieve  cramps  of  the 
belly  ; and  compresses,  wrung  out  of  a hot  decoction  of 
the  herb,  may  at  the  same  time  be  helpfully  applied 
over  the  seat  of  the  cramps. 

A strong  infusion,  if  used  as  a lotion,  will  check  the 
bleeding  of  piles  ; whilst  the  ordinary  infusion  is  taken 
meantime  as  a medicine. 
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The  good  people  of  Leicestershire  were  accustomed  in 
bygone  days  to  prevent  pitting  by  small-pox  with  the 
use  of  Silverweed  fomentations.  A distilled  water  of 
the  herb  takes  away  freckles,  spots,  pimples  in  the  face, 
and  sunburnings  ; whilst  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  found 
to  contain  tannin. 

The  Creeping  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  reptans)  grows 
.also  abundantly  on  meadow  banks,  having  astringent 
roots,  which  have  been  used  medicinally  since  the  times 
of  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides. 

They  were  found  to  cure  intermittent  fevers,  such  as 
used  to  prevail  in  marshy  or  ill-drained  lands  much  more 
commonly  than  now  in  Great  Britain  ; though  country 
folk  still  use  the  infusion  or  decoction  for  the  same 
purpose  in  some  districts. 

Also,  because  of  the  tannin  contained  in  the  outer 
bark  of  the  roots,  their  decoction  is  useful  against 
diarrhoea ; and  their  infusion  as  a gargle  for  relaxed 
sore  throats.  But,  except  in  mild  cases,  other  more 
positively  astringent  herbs  are  to  be  preferred. 

SKULLCAP. 

A useful  medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the 
Skullcap  (Scutellaria),  which  is  a Labiate  plant,  of 
frequent  growth  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and  ponds, 
having  bright  blue  flowers,  with  a tube  longer  than  the 
calyx.  This  is  the  greater  variety  ( Galericulata ).  There 
is  a lesser  variety  (Scutellaria  minor),  which  is  in- 
frequent, and  grows  in  bogs  about  the  west  of  England, 
with  flowers  of  a dull  purple  colour.  Each  kind  gets  its 
name  from  the  Latin  scutella,  “a  little  cap,”  which  the 
calyx  resembles. 

Provers  of  the  tincture  in  toxic  doses  experienced 
giddiness,  stupor,  and  confusion  of  mind,  twitchings  of 
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the  limbs,  intermission  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  the  epileptiform  ‘‘petit  mal ; for  which 
morbid  affection,  and  the  disposition  thereto,  the  tincture, 
of  a diluted  strength,  in  small  doses,  has  been  success- 
fully given. 

The  greater  Skullcap  contains,  in  common  with  most 
other  plants  of  the  same  order,  a volatile  oil,  tannin,  fat, 
some  bitter  principle,  sugar,  and  cellulose. 

If  a decoction  of  the  plant  is  made  with  two  ounces  of 
the  herb  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  is  taken  for  some 
weeks  continuously  in  recent  epilepsy,  or  when  the 
disease  has  only  functional  causes,  it  will  often  prove 
very  beneficial.  Likewise,  this  decoction,  as  well  as  an 
extract  of  the  herb,  have  been  given  curatively  in 
intermittent  fever  and  ague,  as  well  as  in  some  depressed 
and  disordered  states  of  the  nervous  system. 

A dried  extract  of  the  lesser  Skullcap  is  made  by 
chemists,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains 
as  a pill  to  relieve  severe  hiccough,  and  as  a nervine 
stimulant ; also  for  the  sleeplessness  of  an  exhausted 
brain. 


SLOE. 

The  parent  tree  which  produces  the  Sloe  is  the  Black- 
thorn, our  hardy,  thorny  hedgerow  shrub  (the  Primus 
spinoza),  common  everywhere,  and  starting  into  blossom 
of  a pinky  white  about  the  middle  of  March  before  a 
leaf  appears,  each  branchlet  ending  in  a long  thorn 
projecting  beyond  the  flowers  at  light  angles  to  the 
stem. 

The  spell  of  harsh  unkindly  cold  weather  which  pre- 
vails about  that  time,  goes  by  the  name  of  “blackthorn 
winter.” 

In  the  Autumn  every  branch  becomes  clustered  with 
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the  oval  blue  black  fruit  presently  covered  with  a fine 
purple  bloom;  and  until  mellowed  by  the  early  frosts, 
this  fruit  is  very  harsh  and  sour. 

The  leaves,  when  they  unfold  late  in  the  Spring,  are 
small  and  narrow.  If  dried,  they  make  a very  fair 
substitute  for  tea,  and  when  high  duties  were  placed  on 
imported  tea,  it  was  usual  to  find  the  sloe  trees  stripped 
of  their  marketable  foliage. 

Furthermore,  the  dark  ruby  juice  of  sloes  enters 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  British  port  wine,  to 
which  it  communicates  a beautiful  deep  red  colour,  and 
a pleasant  sub-acid  roughness. 

This  juice,  when  expressed  from  the  unripe  fruit,  is 
very  useful  as  an  astringent  medicine,  and  is  a popular 
remedy  for  stopping  a flow  of  blood  from  the  nose.  It 
may  be  gently  boiled  to  a thick  consistence,  and  will 
then  keep  throughout  the  year  without  losing  its  virtues. 
Winter-picks  is  a Provincial  name  for  the  Sloe  fruit, 
and  winter-pick  wine  takes  the  place  of  port  in  the 
rustic  cellar. 

Sloe-blossoms  make  a safe,  harmless,  laxative  medi- 
cine. To  use  these,  “ Boil  them  up,  and  drink  a cup  of 
the  tea  daily  for  three  or  four  days  ; it  will  act  gently, 
painlessly,  but  thoroughly.” 

Country  people  bury  the  sloes  in  jars  to  preserve 
them  for  winter  use  ; and  the  bush  which  bears  this 
fruit  is  sometimes  called  provincially,  Scroggs. 

Sloes  may  be  gathered  when  ripe  on  a dry  day, 
picked  clean,  and  put  into  jars  or  bottles,  without  any 
boiling  or  other  process,  and  then  covered  with  loaf 
sugar ; a tablespoonful  of  brandy  should  presently  be 
added,  and  the  jar  sealed.  By  Christmas,  the  syrup 
formed  from  the  juice,  the  sugar,  and  the  spirit, 
will  have  covered  and  saturated  the  fruit,  and  then 
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a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  will  not  only  make  an 
agreeable  dessert  liqueur,  but  will  act  as  an  astrin- 
gent cordial  of  a very  pleasant  soit. 

" In  Somersetshire  the  Sloe  is  named  Snag  (as  corrupted 
from  “ Slag,”  L e.,  Sloe).  The  juice  is  viscid,  and  when 
thickened  to  dryness,  is  the  German  Acacia. 

Those  provers  who  have  taken  experimentally  a tinc- 
ture made  from  the  wood  and  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
Blackthorn,  all  had  to  complain  of  sharp  pains  in 
the  right  eyeball  ; and  accordingly  the  diluted  tincture 
is  found,  when  administered  in  small  quantities,  to 
give  signal  relief  for  ciliary  neuralgia,  arising  from  a 
functional  disorder  of  the  structures  within  the  eyeball. 
Dr.  Hughes  says : “ It  not  only  relieves  such  pains, 
but  also  checks  the  inflammation,  and  clears  the  vision. 
The  Sloe  has  been  employed  as  a styptic  ever  since  the 
time  of  Dioscoridcs.  “ From  the  effects,”  says  Wither- 
ing, “ which  I have  repeatedly  observed  to  follow  a 
wound  from  the  thorns,  I find  reason  for  believing  that 
there  is  something  poisonous  in  their  nature,  particu- 
larly in  the  autumn.” 

Next  to  the  Sloe  in  order  of  development  comes  the 
Bullace  (Primus  insititia),  a shrub  with  fewer  thorns,  and 
bearing  its  flowers  after  the  leaves  have  begun  to  unfold. 

The  fruit  is  five  times  as  big  as  the  sloe,  but  likewise 
of  a delicate  bluish  colour.  It  is  named  from  the  Latin 
plural  bitllas,  meaning  the  round  bosses  which  the  Homans 
put  on  their  bridles.  The  word  Sloe  refers  to  the  wood, 
and  not  to  the  fruit  of  its  shrub,  being  connected  with 
a verb  which  signifies  to  strike,  and  having  been 
given  because  the  wood  of  this  shrub  is  used  as  a 
Hail. 

Finally  comes  the  true  Wild  Plum  (Primus  domestica], 
which  is  far  less  common  than  the  two  preceding  sorts. 
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i lie  flowers  are  large,  and  in  small  clusters,  whilst  the 
leaves  unfold  with  the  blossom.  The  fruit  is  a small 
brownish  plum,  intensely  sharp  and  acrid  to  the  taste, 
and  the  tree  is  thorny.  Only  in  this  latter  respect  does 
it  differ  from  an  inferior  kind  of  garden  plum  of  which 
the  cultivation  has  been  neglected. 

I he  cultivated  Plum  has  been  developed  from  the 
\\  ild  Plum,  and  has  been  made  to  exhibit  some  fifty 
varieties  of  form  and  character.  The  fruit  of  Damascus 
was  formerly  much  valued,  being  now  known  as  Damas- 
cenes (damsons). 

When  ripe,  cultivated  Plums  are  cooling  and  slightly 
laxative,  especially  the  French  fruit,  which  is  dried  and 
bottled  for  dessert.  They  are  useful  for  costive  habits, 
and  may  be  made  into  an  electuary  ; but  when  unripe, 
plums  provoke  choleraic  diarrhoea.  The  garden  fruit 
contains  less  sugar  than  cherries,  but  a large  amount  of 
gelatinising  jiectose. 

From  France  comes  the  Greengage,  named  in  that 
country  (out  of  compliment  to  the  Queen  of  Francis  the 
First)  La  Heine  Claude.  It  was  brought  to  England  from 
the  monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gage, 
brother  to  the  owner  of  Hengrave  Hall,  near  Coldham, 
Suffolk  ; and  taking  his  name  this  fruit  soon  became 
diffused  throughout  England. 

French  Prunes  are  brought  to  England  in  their  dried 
state  from  Marseilles.  With  their  pulp,  the  officinal 
“lenitive  electuary”  is  made  ; and  apothecaries  prepare  a 
medicinal  tincture  from  the  fresh  flower  buds  of  the 
Blackthorn. 

In  Sussex  and  some  other  counties,  a superstitious 
fear  attaches  itself  to  the  Blackthorn  in  blossom, 
because  of  the  apparent  union  of  life  and  death  when 
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the  tree  is  clothed  in  early  Spring  with  white  flowers,  but 
is  destitute  of  leaves ; so  that  to  carry,  or  wear  a piece 
of  Blackthorn  in  blossom,  is  thought  to  signify  bringing 
a death  token, 


SOAPWORT. 

The  Soapwort  (Sapomria  officinalis)  grows  commonly  in 
England  near  villages,  on  roadsides,  and  by  the  margins 
of  woods,  in  moist  situations.  It  belongs  to  the 
Caryophyll acece,  or  Clove  and  Pink  tribe  of  plants ; 
and  a double-flowered  variety  of  it  is  met  with  in 
gardens. 

The  root  has  a sweetish  bitter  taste,  but  no  odour. 
It  contains  resin  and  mucilage,  in  addition  to  saponin, 
which  is  its  leading  principle,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
decoctions  of  the  root  produce  a soapy  froth.  Saponin 
is  likewise  found  in  the  nuts  of  the  Horse-chestnut  tree, 
and  in  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

A similar  soapy  quality  is  also  observed  in  the 
leaves,  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  used  by 
mendicant  monks  as  a substitute  for  soap  in  washing 
their  clothes.  This  “ saponin  ” has  considerable  medi- 
cinal efficacy,  being  especially  useful  for  the  cure  of 
inveterate  syphilis  without  giving  mercury.  Several 
writers  of  note  aver  that  such  cases  have  been  cured  by 
a decoction  of  the  plant,  though  perhaps  the  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at  through  the  resemblance  between 
the  roots  of  Soapwort  and  those  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Gerard  says  : “ Ludovicus  Septalius,  when  treating  of 
decoctions  in  use  against  the  French  poxes,  mentions 
the  singular  effect  of  the  Soapwort  against  that 
filthy  disease”;  but,  he  says,  “it  is  somewhat  of  an 
ungrateful  taste,  and  therefore  it  must  be  reserved  for 
the  poorer  sort  of  patients.”  He  used  it  scepe  et  sivpius. 
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The  Pharmacopeia  Chirurgica  of  1794,  teaches  : “A  de- 
coction of  the  plant  has  been  found  useful  for  scrofulous, 
impetiginous,  and  syphilitic  affections.  Boil  down 
half  a pound  of  the  bruised  fresh  herb  in  a gallon 
of  distilled  water  to  two  quarts,  and  give  from  one  to 
three  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.” 

Formerly  the  herb  was  called  Bruisewort,  and  was 
thought  of  service  for  contusions.  It  will  remove 
stains  or  grease  almost  as  Avell  as  soap,  but  contains 
no  starch. 

Saponin,  when  smelt,  excites  long-continued  sneezing; 
when  injected  or  administered,  it  reduces  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  heart’s  pulsations,  paralyzing  the 
cardiac  nerves  and  acting  speedily  on  the  vaso-motor 
centres,  so  as  to  arrest  the  movements  of  the  heart; 
on  which  principle,  when  given  in  a diluted  form,  and 
in  doses  short  of  all  toxic  effects,  it  has  proved  of  signal 
use  in  low  typhoid  inflammation  of  the  lungs  where 
restorative  stimulation  of  the  heart  is  to  be  aimed  at. 

Also,  likewise  in  passive  suppression  of  the  female 
monthly  flow,  it  will  act  beneficially  as  a stimulant 
of  the  womb  to  incite  its  periodical  function. 

Saponin  is  found  again  in  the  root  and  unripe  seeds 
of  the  Corn  Cockle,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Nottingham 
Catch-fly  except  the  seeds ; also  in  the  wild  Lychnis, 
and  some  others  of  the  Pink  tribe. 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

The  Solomon’s  Seal  is  a handsome  woodland  plant  by 
no  means  uncommon  throughout  England,  particularly 
in  Berkshire,  Bucks,  Hants,  Kent,  and  Suffolk. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  bearing 
along  its  curved  drooping  branches  handsome  bells  of 
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pure  white,  which  hang  down  all  along  the  lower  side 
of  the  gracefully  weeping  flower  stalks. 

The  oval  leaves  are  ribbed,  and  grow  alternately  from 
the  stem,  for  which  reason  the  plant  is  called  Ladder-to- 
heaven.  The  round  depressions  resembling  seal  marks, 
which  are  found  on  the  root,  or  the  characters  which 
appear  when  it  is  cut  transversely,  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  that  Solomon,  “ who  knew  the  diversities  of 
plants,  and  the  virtues  of  roots,  had  set  his  sea! 
upon  this  in  testimony  of  its  value  to  man  as  a 
medicinal  root.  The  rhizome  and  herb  contain  con- 
vallarin,  asparagin,  gum,  sugar,  starch  and  pectin. 

In  Galen’s  time  it  was  used  by  ladies  as  a cosmetic 
for  removing  pimples  and  freckles  from  the  skin, 
“ leaving  the  place  fresh,  fair,  and  lovely.”  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  great  medical  celebrity,  so 
that,  as  we  learn  from  a contemporary  writer,  “ The 
roots  of  Solomon’s  Seal,  stamped  whilst  fresh  and  green, 
and  applied,  taketli  away,  in  one  night  or  two  at  the 
most,  any  bruise,  black  or  blue  spots  gotten  by  falls  or 
woman’s  wilfulness  in  stumbling  upon  their  hasty 
husbands’  fists,  or  such  like,”  and  “ that  which  might 
be  trewly  written  of  this  herb  as  touching  the  knitting 
of  bones,  would  seem  to  some  well  nigh  incredible  ; but 
common  experience  teacheth  that  in  the  worlde  there 
is  not  to  be  found  another  herbe  comparable  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid.  It  was  given  to  the  patients  in  ale 
to  drink — as  well  unto  themselves  as  to  their  cattle.’ 

The  name  Lady’s  Seal  was  conferred  on  this  plant  by 
older  writers,  as  also  St.  Mary’s  Seal. 

The  Arabs  understand  by  Solomon’s  Seal  the  figure 
of  a six-pointed  star,  formed  by  tw^o  equilateral  triangles 
intersecting  each  other,  as  frequently  mentioned  in 
Oriental  tales.  Gerard  maintains  that  the  name,  Sigillum 
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Solomonis,  was  given  to  the  root  “partly  because  it  bears 
marks  something  like  the  stamp  of  a seal,  but  still  more 
because  of  the  virtue  the  root  hath  in  sealing  or 
healing  up  green  wounds,  broken  bones,  and  such  like, 
being  stamp’t  and  laid  thereon.” 

The  Turks  eat  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant  just 
as  we  eat  Asparagus. 


SORREL. 

(See  “Dock  ” page  101.) 

SPEEDWELL. 

1ms  little  plant,  of  which  the  exquisite  flower  is  of  a 
celestial  blue,  grows  most  familiarly  in  our  hedgerows 
throughout  the  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Its  brilliant, 
gem-like  blossoms  show  a border  of  pale  purple,  or  delicate 
violet,  marked  with  deeper  veins  or  streaks.  But  the 
lovely  circlet  of  petals  is  most  fragile,  and  falls  off  at  a 
touch ; whence  are  derived  the  names  Speedwell, 
Farewell,  Good-bye,  and  Forget-me-not. 

In  Germany  it  bears  the  title  Grundheele,  from  having 
cured  a king  of  France  who  suffered  from  a leprosy 
for  eight  years,  which  disease  is  named  grund  in 
German.  At  one  time  the  herb  was  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a specific  for  gout  in  this  country,  but  it  became 
adulterated,  and  its  fame  suffered  a downfall. 

The  only  sensible  quality  of  the  Speedwell  is  the 
powerful  astringency  of  its  leaves,  and  this  property 
serves  to.  protect  it  from  herbivorous  foes. 

It  has  been  long  held  famous  among  countryfolk  as 
an  excellent  plant  for  coughs,  asthma,  and  pulmonary 
consumption.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  with  a rough 
taste,  and  a decoction  of  the  whole  plant  stimulates  the 
kidneys.  The  infusion  promotes  perspiration,  and  re- 
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(luces  feverishness.  The  juice  may  be  boiled  into  a 
syrup,  with  honey,  for  asthma  and  catarrhs. 

When  applied  outwardly,  it  is  said  to  cure  the  itch  ; 
and  by  some  it  has  been  asserted  that  a continued  use  of 
the  infusion  will  overcome  sterility,  if  taken  daily  as 
a tea.  The  French  still  distinguish  the  plant  as  the 
TM  cT Europe  ; and  a century  ago  it  was  used  commonly 
in  Germany  in  substitution  for  tea.  As  a medicine,  by 
reason  of  its  astringency,  it  became  called  Polycliresta 
hrrba  veronica. 

In  Somersetshire,  the  pretty  little  Germander  Speed- 
well  is  known  as  Cat’s-eye : and  because  seeming  to 
reflect  by  its  azure  colour  the  beautiful  blue  firmament 
above,  this  pure-tinted  blossom  has  got  its  name  of 
veron  eikon,  the  “true  image”  (Veronica);  just  as  the 
napkin  with  which  a compassionate  maiden  wiped 
the  face  of  Christ  on  the  morning  of  His  Crucifixion, 
held  imprinted  for  ever  on  the  fabric  a miraculous  por 
trait,  which  led  to  her  being  afterwards  canonised  on 
this  account  as  Saint  Veronica. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain  is  said  to 
have  derived  much  relief  to  his  gout  from  the  use  of 
this  herb.  It  contains  tannin,  and  a particular  bitter 
principle. 


SPINACH. 

Spinach  (Lapathvm  hortense ) is  a Persian  plant,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  about  two 
hundred  years ; and  considerably  longer  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

It  is  a light  vegetable,  easily  digested,  and  rather 
laxative,  besides  having  some  wonderful  properties 
ascribed  to  its  use.  Its  sub-order,  the  Saltworts 
( Salsolacece ),  are  found  growing  in  marshes  by  the 
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seashore,  and  as  weeds  by  waste  places,  serving  some 
of  them  to  expel  worms. 

“ Spinach,”  says  John  Evelyn,  “if  crude,  the  oft’ner 
kept  out  of  sallets  the  better  ; but  being  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  and  without  other  water  than  its  own  moisture, 
is  a most  excellent  condiment  with  butter,  vinegar, 
or  lemon,  for  almost  all  sorts  of  boiled  flesh,  and 
may  accompany  a sick  man’s  diet.  ’Tis  laxative  and 
emollient,  and  therefore  profitable  for  the  aged.” 

It  was  with  a delicate  offering  of  “ gammon  and 
spinach”  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Anthony  Roley,  of  nursery 
fame,  went  so  sadly  a wooing  : — 

“Ranula  furtivos  statuebat  'quoerere  amores  : 

Me  miserum  ! tristi  Rolius  ore  gemit. 

Ranula  furtivos  statuebat  quoerere  amores, 

Mater  sive  claret,  sive  negaret  iter.” 

A wild  species  of  Spinach,  the  “ Good  King  Henry,” 
grows  in  England,  and  is  popular  as  a pot  herb  in 
Lincolnshire. 


STITCHWORT. 

The  Stitchworts,  greater  and  less  ( Stellana  holosteo), 
grow  very  abundantly  as  herbal  weeds  in  all  our  dry 
hedges  and  woods,  having  tough  stems  which  run 
closely  together,  and  small  white  star-like  (stellana) 
blossoms. 

The  plants  are  of  the  same  order  (Chickweed)  as  the 
Alsine  and  the  small  Chickweed. 

Their  second  name,  Ilolostea , signifies  “all  bones,” 
because  the  whole  plant  is  very  brittle,  from  the  flinty 
elements  which  its  structures  contain. 

As  its  title  declares,  the  great  Stitchwort  has  a 
widespread  reputation  for  curing  the  stitch,  or  sharp 
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muscular  pain,  which  often  attacks  one  or  other  side  of 
the  body  about  the  lower  ribs. 

Gerard  said  of  folk,  in  his  day : “ They  are  wont  to 
drink  it  in  wine  (with  the  powder  of  acorns)  against 
the  pain  in  the  side,  stitches,  and  such  like.”  But 
according  to  Dr.  Prior,  the  herb  is  named  rather 
because  curing  the  sting  (in  German  stich)  of  venomous 
reptiles.  In  country  places  the  Stitchwort  is  known 
as  Adder’s-meat,  and  the  Satin  Flower. 

About  Plymouth,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Pixies ; 
whilst  the  lesser  variety  is  called  White  Sunday, 
because  of  its  delicate  white  blossoms,  with  golden- 
d usted  stamens.  These  were  associated  with  the  new 
converts  baptised  in  white  garments  on  Low  Sunday — 
the  first  Sunday  after  Easter — named,  therefore,  White 
Sunday. 

But  in  some  parts  of  Wales  the  Stitchwort  bears  the 
names  of  Devil’s-eyes  and  Devil's-corn.  Boys  in  Devon- 
shire nickname  the  herb  Snapjack. 

Parkinson  tells  us  that  in  former  days  it  was  much 
commended  by  some  to  clear  the  eyes  of  dimness 
by  dropping  the  fresh  juice  into  them. 

Again,  Galen  said : “ The  seed  is  sharp  and  biting 
to  him  that  tastes  it.” 

As  a modern  curative  Simple,  the  Stitchworts, 
greater,  and  less,  stand  related  to  silica,  a powerfully 
remedial  preparation  of  highly  pulverised  flint.  This 
is  by  reason  of  the  exquisitely  subdivided  flint  found 
abundantly  dispersed  throughout  the  structures  of  the 
plants  ; which  curative  principle  is  eminently  useful  in 
chronic  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  rickets,  and  scrofula.  It 
exercises  a deep  and  slow  action,  such  as  is  remedially 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Bethesda  waters  of  America, 
and  the  powdered  oyster  shells  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells. 
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The  fresh  infusion  should  be  steadily  taken,  a tea- 
cupful three  times  daily,  for  weeks  or  months 
together.  This  may  be  made  with  a pint  of  boiling 
water  to  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  herb.  Likewise,  the 
fresh  plant  should  be  boiled  and  eaten  as  “greens,”  so  as 
to  secure  medicinally  the  insoluble  parts  of  the  silica. 
It  further  serves  against  albumen  and  sugar  in  the  urine. 


STRAWBERRY. 

Properly,  our  familiar  Strawberry  plant  is  a native  of 
cold  climates,  and  so  hardy  that  it  bears  fruit  freely  in 
Lapland.  When  mixed  with  reindeer  cream,  and  dried 
in  the  form  of  a sausage,  this  constitutes  Kappatialmas 
— the  plum  pudding  of  the  Polar  regions. 

The  wild  woodland  Strawberry  ( F ruga  via  vesca)  is 
the  progenitor  of  our  highly  cultivated  and  delicious 
fruit.  This  little  hedgerow  and  sylvan  plant  has  a root 
which  is  very  astringent,  so  that  when  held  in  the  mouth 
it  will  stay  any  flow  of  blood  from  the  nostrils.  Its 
fruit  is  more  acid  than  the  garden  Strawberry,  and 
makes  an  excellent  cleanser  of  the  teeth,  the  acid 
juice  dissolving  incrustations  of  tartar  without  injuring 
the  enamel. 

It  is  incorrect  to  call  the  fruit  a berry,  because 
the  edible,  succulent  pulp  is  really  a juicy  cushion 
over  which  numerous  small  seeds  are  plentifully  dotted  ; 
whilst  the  name  Strawberry  is  a corruption  of  Stray- 
berry,  in  allusion  to  the  trailing  runners,  which  stray 
in  all  directions  from  the  parent  stock. 

Being  of  very  ancient  date,  the  Strawberry  is  found 
widely  diffused  throughout  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  Greeks  its  name  Konuuvs,  “a  mouthful, 
indicated  the  compact  size  of  the  fruit.  By  the  Latins 
it  was  termed  Fragaria,  because  of  its  delicate  perfume. 
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Virgil  ranked  it  with  sweet-smelling  flowers  ; Ovid 
gave  it  a tender  epithet ; Pliny  mentions  the  Strawberry 
as  one  of  the  native  fruits  of  Italy  ; Linnceus  deelaretl 
he  kept  himself  free  from  gout  by  eating  plentifully  ol 
the  fruit ; and  Hoffman  says  he  has  known  consumption 
cured  by  the  same  means. 

All  former  Herbalists  agreed  in  pronouncing  Straw- 
berries wholesome  and  beneficial  beyond  every  other 
English  fruit.  Their  smell  is  refreshing  to  the  spirits  ; 
they  abate  fever,  promote  urine,  and  are  gently 
laxative. 

The  leaves  may  be  used  in  gargles  for  quinsies  and 
sore  mouths,  but,  “ if  any  one  suffering  from  a wound 
in  the  head  should  partake  of  this  fruit,  it  would  cer- 
tainly prove  fatal,”  in  accordance  with  a widespread 
superstition. 

So  wholesome  are  Strawberries,  that  if  laid  in  a heap 
and  left  by  themselves  to  decompose,  they  will  decay 
without  undergoing  any  acetous  fermentation  ; nor  can 
their  kindly  temperature  be  soured  even  by  exposure 
to  the  acids  of  the  stomach. 

They  are  constituted  entirely  of  soluble  matter,  and 
leave  no  residuum  to  hinder  digestion.  It  is  probably 
for  this  reason,  and  because  the  fruit  contains  no  actual 
nutriment  as  food,  that  a custom  has  arisen  of  combining 
rich  clotted  cream  with  it  at  table,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  sharp  juices  are  thus  agreeably  modified. 

Parkinson  advised  that  water  distilled  from  Straw- 
berries is  good  for  perturbation  of  the  spirits,  and 
maketh  the  heart  merry. 

The  fruit  especially  suits  persons  of  a bilious  tem- 
perament, being  “a  surprising  remedy  for  the  jaundice 
of  children,  and  particularly  helping  the  liver  of  pot 
companions,  wetters,  and  drammers.”  “ Some  also  do 
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use  thereof  to  make  a water  for  hot  inflammations  in 
the  eyes,  and  take  away  any  film  that  beginneth  to 
grow  over  them.  Into  a closed  glass  vessel  they  put 
so  many  strawberries  as  they  think  meet  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  let  this  be  set  in  a bed  of  hot  horse  manure 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  being  afterwards  distilled 
carefully,  and  the  water  kept  for  use.” 

The  chemical  constituents  of  the  Strawberry  are — 
a peculiar  volatile  aroma,  sugar,  mucilage,  pectin, 
citric  and  malic  acids  in  equal  parts,  woody  fibre,  and 
water. 

The  fruit  is  mucilaginous,  somewhat  tart  and 
saccharine.  It  stimulates  perspiration,  and  imparts  a 
violet  scent  to  the  urine. 

It  is  especially  suitable  in  inflammatory  and  putrid 
fevei's,  and  for  catarrhal  sore  throats.  French  her- 
balists direct  that  fresh  strawberries,  recently  crushed, 
shall  be  applied  on  the  face  at  night  for  heat  spots 
and  freckles  by  the  sun.  From  the  juice,  with  lemon, 
sugar,  and  water,  they  make  a most  agreeable  drink, 
Bavaroise  a la  grecque ; also  they  employ  the  roots  and 
leaves  against  passive  hemorrhages,  and  in  chronic 
diarrhoea. 

In  Germany,  stewed  strawberries,  and  strawberry  jam 
are  taken  at  dinner  with  roasted  meats,  or  with  chicken. 
This  jam  promotes  a free  flow  of  urine. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  most  commonly 
wholesome  and  refreshing,  yet  with  some  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a strumous  bodily  habit,  the  Straw- 
berry often  disagrees.  The  late  Dr.  Armstrong  held 
a very  strong  opinion  that  the  seed  grains  which 
lie  sprinkled  all  over  the  outer  surface  of  each  pulpy 
berry  are  prone  to  excite  much  intestinal  irritation,  and 
he  advised  his  patients  to  suck  their  strawberries 
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through  muslin,  in  order  to  prevent  these  diminutive 

seeds  from  being  swallowed. 

The  German  legends  dedicate  Strawberries  to  the 
Virgin,  with  whom  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  a 
favourite  fruit.  She  went  a berrying  with  the  children 
on  St.  John’s  morning;  and  therefore  no  mother  who 
has  lost  a young  child,  will  taste  a strawberry  then,  lest 
her  little  one  should  get  none  in  Paradise. 


SUCCORY. 

The  Wild  Succory  ( Cichonwn  intybus)  is  a common 
roadside  English  plant,  white  or  blue,  belonging  to  the 
Composite  order,  and  called  also  Turnsole,  because  it 
always  turns  its  leaves  towards  the  sun. 

It  blows  with  a blue  flower  somewhat  paler  than  the 
Cornflower,  but  “bearing  a golden  heart.” 

Its  fresh  root  is  bitter,  and  a milky  juice  flows  from 
its  rind,  which  is  somewhat  aperient  and  slightly  seda- 
tive, so  that  this  specially  suits  persons  troubled  with 
bilious  torpor,  and  jaundice  combined  with  melancholy. 
An  infusion  of  the  herb  is  useful  for  skin  eruptions 
connected  with  gout.  If  the  root  and  leaves  are  taken 
freely,  they  will  produce  a gentle  diarrhoea,  their  virtue 
lying  chiefly  in  the  milky  juice  ; and  on  good  authority 
the  plant  has  been  pronounced  useful  in  pulmonary 
consumption.  In  Germany  it  is  called  Wegwort,  or 
“ waiting  on  the  way. 

The  Succory  or  Cichorium  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  was  eaten  by  them  as  a vegetable,  or  in  salads. 
Horace  writes  (Ode  31) 

" Me  pascunt  olivEe, 

Me  chicorea,  levesque  malvpe.” 

And  Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgie,  speaks  of  A mans  intuba 
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films.  When  cultivated  it  constitutes  chicory,  which  is 
used  largely  in  France  for  blending  with  coffee,  being 
closely  allied  to  the  Endive  and  the  Dandelion. 

The  Succory  plant  bears  also  the  name  of  Rostrum 
porcinum.  Its  leaves,  when  bruised,  make  a good 
poultice  for  inflamed  eyes,  being  outwardly  applied 
to  the  grieved  place.  These  leaves  also,  when  boiled  in 
pottage  or  broths  for  sick  and  feeble  persons  that  have 
hot,  weak  and  feeble  stomachs,  do  strengthen  the 
same. 

It  is  said  that  the  roots,  if  put  into  heaps  and  dried, 
are  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  The  taproot  of 
the  cultivated  plant  is  roasted  in  France  and  mixed 
with  coffee,  to  which,  when  infused,  it  gives  a bitterish 
taste  and  a dark  colour. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  Succory  and  Chicory 
are — in  addition  to  those  ordinarily  appertaining  to 
vegetables — inulin,  and  a special  bitter  principle  not 
named. 

Chicory,  when  taken  too  habitually  or  too  freely, 
causes  venous  passive  congestion  in  the  digestive  organs 
within  the  abdomen,  and  a fulness  of  blood  in  the 
head.  Both  it  and  Succory,  if  used  in  excess  as  a 
medicine,  will  bring  about  amaurosis,  or  loss  of  visual 
power  in  the  retina  of  the  eyes.  Therefore,  when  given 
in  a much  diluted  form  they  are  remedial  for  these 
affections. 

The  only  benefit  of  quality  which  Chicory  gives  to 
coffee  is  by  increase  of  colour  and  body,  with  some 
bitterness,  but  not  by  possessing  any  aroma  or  fragrant 
oil,  or  stimulating  virtue. 

French  writers  say  it  is  contro-stmiulante , and  serving 
to  correct  the  excitation  caused  by  the  active  principles 
of  coffee,  and  therefore  it  suits  sanguineo-bilious  sub- 
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jects  who  suffer  from  habitual  constipation.  But  it  is 
ill  adapted  for  persons  whose  vital  energy  soon  Hags  ; 
and  for  lymphatic  or  bloodless  people  its  use  should 
be  altogether  forbidden. 

Young  Chicory  roots  are  bleached  by  the  French 
gardeners  to  be  eaten  in  salads,  being  then  known  as  Barin’ 
tie  Capncin,  and  being  likewise  cultivated  in  France  as  a 
food  for  cattle.  The  flowers  of  Succory  used  to  rank 
among  the  four  cordial  flowers,  and  a water  was  distilled 
from  them  to  allay  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The 
seeds  contain  abundantly  a demulcent  oil,  whilst  the 
flowers  furnish  a glucosido  which  is  colourless  unless 
treated  with  alkalies,  when  it  becomes  of  a golden 
yellow. 

SUNDEW. 

The  Sundew  ( I! os  xulis,  or  Dros&ra  rotundifolia)  is  a little 
plant  always  eagerly  recognised  in  marshy  and  heathy 
grounds  by  ardent  young  botanists.  It  grows  plenti- 
fully in  Hampshire  and  the  New  Forest,  bearing  a 
cluster  of  hairy  leaves  in  a stellate  form,  at  the  top 
of  a slender  stem.  These  leaves  either  from  lack  of 
other  sustenance  in  so  barren  a soil,  or  more  probably 
as  an  advance  in  plant  evolution  to  a higher  grade  of 
development,  excrete  a sticky  moisture  or  dew,  which 
entangles  unwary  Hies  settling  on  the  plant,  and  which 
serves  to  digest  these  victims  therewith.  Each  of  the 
long  red  hairs  on  the  leaves  is  viscid,  and  possesses  a 
small  secreting  gland  at  its  top. 

Some  writers  say  the  word  Sundew  means  “sin 
ever  moist  (dew).  The  plant  is  also  called  liedrot, 
because  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  unwholesome  for 
sheep. 

It  goes  further  by  the  additional  names  of  Youthwort, 
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;wi(l  Lustwort- — quia  acrimonia  sua  soqntum  veneris  clesiel- 
eriurn  exdtat  (Dodceus).  The  fresh  juice  of  the  herb 
contains  malic  acid  in  a free  state,  various  salts,  and 
a red  colouring  matter;  also  glucose,  and  a peculiar 
crystallisable  acid.  Cattle  of  the  female  gender  are 
said  to  have  their  copulative  instincts  excited  by 
eating  even  a small  quantity  of  the  plant.  Throughout 
Europe  it  has  long  been  esteemed  a remedy  of  repute 
for  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma ; and  more  recently, 
in  the  hands  of  homoeopathic  practitioners,  it  has 
acquired  a fame  for  specifically  curing  whooping  cough 
in  its  spasmodic  stages,  after  the  first  feverishness  of 
this  malady  has  become  subdued.  It  signally  lessens 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  spasmodic  attacks, 
besides  diminishing  the  sickness. 

Trovers  who  have  pushed  on  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sundew  in  toxical  quantities,  have  devel 
oped  hoarseness,  with  expectoration  of  yellow  mucus 
from  the  throat  and  upper  lungs,  as  well  as  a 
hacking  cough  and  loss  of  flesh  —this  combination  of 
symptoms  closely  resembling  the  form  of  tubercular 
consumption,  which  begins  in  the  throat  and  extends 
mischievously  to  the  lungs.  Regarded  from  which  point 
the  Sundew  may  be  justly  pronounced  a homoeopathic 
antidote  to  consumptive  disease  of  the  nature  here  indi- 
cated, when  attacking  spontaneously  from  constitutional 
causes. 

Moreover,  country  folk  notice  that  sheep  who  eat 
the  Sundew  in  their  pasturage,  have  often  a violent 
cough,  and  waste  away.  Dr.  Curie,  of  Paris,  fed  cats 
with  this  plant,  and  they  died  subsequently  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  lung  consumption,  their  chest  organs  being 
afterwards  found  studded  with  tubercular  deposit, 
though  cats  are  not  ordinarily  liable  to  tubercle. 
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So  the  Sundew  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  a medicinal 
Simple  for  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  consumption  m its 
early  stages,  as  well  as  for  whooping-cough,  after  the 
manner  already  explained.  A tincture  is  made  (H.) 
from  the  entire  fresh  plant,  with  spirit  of  wine,  of 
which  a couple  of  drops  may  be  given  in  water 
several  times  a day,  to  a child  of  from  four  to  eight 
years  old,  for  confirmed  whooping-cpugh  ; and  if  this 
dose  seems  to  aggravate  the  paroxysms,  or  to  pio- 
voke  sickness,  it  must  be  reduced  in  strength  and 
dilution. 

Also  from  four  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  may 
be  given  with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  to  a 
consumptive  adult,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease. 

Dr.  Hughes  (Brighton)  has  employed  a diluted  tinc- 
ture of  the  Sundew  (one  part  of  this  tincture  admixed 
with  nine  parts  of  spirit  of  wine)  in  doses  of  from  three 
to  five  drops  with  water,  to  a child  of  from  tin  ee  to 
eight  years  of  age,  for  spasmodic  whooping-cough, 
several  times  in  the  day,  with  marked  success  ; whilst 
a larger  dose  or  the  stronger  tincture  served  only 
to  increase  the  cough  in  violence  and  frequency.  The 
same  results  may  perhaps  follow  too  strong  or  full  a 
dose  to  a consumptive  patient,  so  that  it  must  be 
regulated  by  the  effects  produced.  Externally,  the 
juice  of  the  fresh  Sundew  has  been  employed  for 
destroying  warts. 


SUNFLOWER. 

The  Sunflower,  which  is  so  popular  and  brilliant  an 
ornament  of  cottage  gardens  throughout  England,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  is  an  importation  of  long 
standing,  and  has  been  called  the  Marigold  of  Peru. 
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Its  general  nature  and  appearance  are  so  well  known 
as  scarcely  to  need  any  description.  The  plant  is  of  the 
Composite  order,  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  but 
flourishing  well  in  this  country,  whilst  bearing  the  name 
of  Heli-anthus  (Sunflower),  and  smelling  of  turpentine 
when  the  disc  of  the  flower  is  broken  across. 

The  growing  plant  is  highly  useful  for  drying  damp 
soils,  because  of  its  remarkable  power  of  absorbing 
water ; for  which  reason  several  acres  of  Sunflowers  are 
now  planted  in  the  Thames  Valley.  Swampy  districts 
in  Holland  have  been  made  habitable  bv  an  extensive 
culture  of  the  Sunflower,  the  malarial  miasmata  being 
absorbed  and  nullified,  whilst  pure  oxygen  is  emitted 
abundantly. 

An  old  rhyme  declares,  for  some  unknown  reason : — 

“ The  full  Sunflower  blew, 

And  became  a starre  of  Bartholomew.'’ 

The  name  Sunflower  has  been  given  as  most  persons 
think  because  the  flowers  follow  the  sun  by  day  turning 
always  towards  its  shining  face.  But  Gerard  says,  about 
this  alleged  fact,  he  never  could  observe  it  to  happen, 
though  he  spared  no  pains  to  obsene  the  matter;  lie 
rather  thought  the  flower  to  have  got  its  name  because 
resembling  the  radiant  beams  of  the  sun.  Some  country 
folk  call  it  “Lady  eleven  o’clock.” 

If  the  buds  of  the  Sunflower  before  flowering  be 
boiled,  and  eaten  with  butter,  vinegar  and  pepper, 
after  the  manner  of  serving  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
they  are  exceeding  pleasant  meat,  surpassing  the  arti- 
choke moveover  in  provoking  the  desiderium  minis. 

The  Chinese  make  their  finest  yellow  dye  from  the 
Sunflower. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  much  carbonate  -of 
potash  ; and  the  fruit,  or  seed,  furnishes  a fixed  oil  in 
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abundance.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  contain  helianthric 
acid,  and  the  pith  of  the  plant  will  yield  nine  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  oil  of  the  Sunflower  may 
be  used  as  olive  oil,  and  the  cake  after  expressing 
away  this  oil  makes  a good  food  for  cattle.  A medicinal 
tincture  (H.)  is  prepared  from  the  seed  with  1 ecti fieri 
spirit  of  wine  ; also  from  the  fresh  juice  with  diluted 
spirit.  The  Sunflower  is  worshipped  by  the  Chinese  as 
the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables.  From  its  seeds  the 
best  oil  is  extracted,  and  an  excellent  soap  is  made.  This 
oil  burns  longer  than  any  other  vegetable  oil,  and  Sun- 
flower cake  is  more  fattening  to  cattle  than  linseed  cake. 

The  flowers  furnish  capital  food  for  bees,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  use  for  blending  with  tobacco.  The 
stalk  yields  a fine  fibre  employed  in  weaving  Chinese 
silk,  and  Evelyn  tells  of  “The  large  Sunflower,  ere  it 
comes  to  expand  and  show  its  golden  face,  being  dressed 
as  an  artichoke,  and  eaten  as  a dainty.” 

This  plant  is  closely  allied  in  its  species  to  the 
Globe  Artichoke,  and  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (so 
named  from  turning  vers  le  soleil  or  au  soldi,  this  being 
corrupted  to  “Jerusalem,”  and  its  soup  by  further 
perversion  to  “ Palestine  ” soup). 

The  Globe  Artichoke  ( Cinara  maxima  anglicana ) of 
our  kitchen  gardens,  when  boiled  and  brought  to  table, 
has  a middle  pulp  which  is  eaten  as  well  as  the  soft 
delicate  pulp  at  the  base  of  each  prickly  floret.  “This 
middle  pulp,”  says  Gerard,  “when  boiled  with  the  broth 
of  fat  flesh,  and  with  pepper  added,  makes  a dainty  dish, 
being  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  accounted  good  to 
procure  bodily  desire.  (It  stayeth  the  involuntary 
course  of  the  natural  seed).”  Evelyn  tells  us:  “This 
noble  thistle  brought  from  Italy  was  at  first  so  rare  in 
England  that  they  were  commonly  sold  for  crowns 
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apiece.”  Pliny  says : “Carthage  spent  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a year  in  them.” 

The  leaves  of  the  Globe  Aitichoke  afford  somewhat 
freely  on  expression  a juice  which  is  bitter,  and  acts  as 
a brisk  diuretic  in  many  dropsies.  This  quality  in  the 
plant  was  known  to  the  Arabians. 

I he  Jerusalem  Artichoke  ( Helianthus  tuberosus)  is  of 
the  Sunflower,  or  “turn  sole”  genus,  having  been 
brought  at  first  from  Brazil,  and  being  now  common! v 
cultivated  in  England  for  its  edible  tubers.  These  are 
red  outside,  and  white  within  ; they  contain  sugar,  and 
albumen,  with  an  aromatic  volatile  principle,  and  water. 
The  tuber  is  the  Topinumbour,  and  Pois  lie  terre  of  the 
French  ; having  been  brought  to  Europe  in  1617.  It 
furnishes  more  sugar  and  less  starch  than  the  Potato. 

The  Sunflower  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
popular  remedy  for  malarial  fevers  in  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia,  being  employed  as  a tincture  made  by 
steeping  the  stems  and  leaves  in  brandy.  It  is  considered 
even  preferable  to  quinine,  sometimes  succeeding  when 
this  has  failed,  and  being  free  from  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  often  arise  from  giving  large  doses  of 
the  drug : whilst  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  plant  is  of  no 
small  advantage  in  the  case  of  children. 

Cases  in  which  both  quinine  and  arsenic  proved  use- 
less have  been  completely  cured  by  the  tincture  of 
Sunflower  in  a week  or  ten  days. 

Golden  Sunflowers  are  introduced  at  Rbeims  into  the 
stained  glass  of  an  Apse  window  in  the  church  of  St. 
Remi,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  either  side  of 
the  Cross,  the  head  of  each  being  encircled  with  an 
aureole  having  a Sunflower  inserted  in  its  outer  circle. 
The  flowers  are  turned  towards  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross  as  towards  their  true  Sun. 
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TAMARIND. 

The  Tamarind  pod  though  of  foreign  growth  has  been 
much  valued  by  our  immediate  ancestors  as  a household 
medicinal  Simple  ; and  a well  stocked  jar  of  its  useful 
curative  pulp  was  always  found  in  the  stoic  cup- 
board of  a prudent  housewife.  But  of  late  years  this 
serviceable  fruit  has  fallen  into  the  background  of 
remedial  resources,  from  which  it  may  be  now  brought 
forward  again  with  advantage.  The  parent  tiee  is  of 
East,  or  West  Indian  growth  ; but  the  sweet  pulpy  jam 
containing  shining  stony  seeds,  and  connected  together 
by  tough  stringy  fibres,  may  be  readily  obtained  at  the 
present  time  from  the  leading  druggists,  or  the  general 
provision  merchant.  It  fulfils  medicinal  purposes  which 
entitle  it  to  high  esteem  as  a Simple  for  use  in  the 
sick-room.  Large  quantities  of  this  luscious  date  are 
brought  to  our  shores  from  the  Levant  and  Persia,  but 
before  importation  the  shell  of  the  pod  is  removed 
and  the  pulp  ought  not  to  show  any  presence  of  copper, 
though  the  fruit  by  nature  possesses  traces  of  gold  in 
its  composition.  Chemically  this  pulp  contains  citric, 
tartaric  and  malic  acids,  as  compounds  of  potassium  ; 
with  gum,  pectin  and  starch.  Boiled  syrup  has  been 
poured  over  it  as  a preliminary.  The  fruit  is  sharply 
acid,  and  may  be  made  into  an  excellent  cooling  drink 
by  infusion  with  boiling  water,  being  allowed  to  become 
cold,  and  then  strained  oft'  as  an  agreeable  tea,  which 
proves  highly  grateful  to  a fevered  patient. 

The  Arabians  first  taught  the  use  of  this  fruit,  which 
contains  an  unusual  proportion  of  acids  to  the  sweet 
constituents.  It  is  anti-putrescent,  and  exerts  a laxa- 
tive action  corrective  of  bilious  sluggishness.  A capital 
whey  may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  fruit 
with  two  pints  of  milk,  and  then  straining. 
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Tamarinds  arc  an  efficient  laxative  if  enough  (from 
one  to  two  ounces)  can  be  taken  at  a time : but  this 
quantity  is  inconvenient,  and  apt  to  clog  by  its  excess 
of  sweetness.  Therefore  a compressed  form  of  the 
pulp  is  now  in  the  market,  known  as  Tamar  Indien 
lozenges,  coated  with  chocolate.  These  are  combined 
however  with  a purgative  of  greater  activity,  most 
probably  jalap. 

The  fruit  of  the  Tamarind  is  certainly  antibilious, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  its  potash  salts  it  tends  to  heal 
any  sore  places  within  the  mouth.  In  India  it  is 
added  as  an  ingredient  to  punch ; and  the  tree  is 
superstitiously  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  the  God 
of  death. 

When  acids  arc  called  for  to  counteract  septic  fever, 
and  to  cool  the  blood,  whilst  in  natural  harmony 
with  the  digestive  functions,  the  Tamarind  will  he 
found  exceptionally  helpful ; and  towards  obviating 
constipation  a dessertspoonful  or  more  of  the  pulp  may 
be  taken  with  benefit  as  a compote  at  table  together 
with  boiled  rice,  or  sago.  The  name  Tamarind  is 
derived  from  tamar,  the  date  palm  ; and  Indus,  of  Indian 
origin.  Officinally  apothecaries  mix  the  pulp  with  senna 
as  an  aperient  confection.  It  is  further  used  in  flavour- 
ing curries  on  account  of  its  acid. 


TANSY. 

The  Tansy  ( Tanacetum  vidgare — bed  of  Tansy)  a Com- 
posite plant  very  familiar  in  our  hedgerows  and  waste 
places,  being  conspicuous  by  its  heads  of  brilliant  yellow 
flowers,  is  often  naturalized  in  our  gardens  for  orna- 
mental cultivation.  Its  leaves  smell  like  camphor,  and 
possess  a bitter  aromatic  taste  ; whilst  young  they  were 
commonly  used  in  times  past,  and  are  still  employed 
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when  shredded  for  flavouring  cakes,  puddings,  and 
omelets.  The  roots  when  preserved  with  honey,  or 
sugar,  are  reputed  to  be  of  special  service  against  the 
gout,  if  a reasonable  quantity  thereof  be  eaten  fasting 
every  day  for  a certain  space. 

The  seed  of  the  Tansy  is  a singular,  and  appropriate 
medicine  against  worms  : for  “ in  whatsoever  sort  taken 
it  killeth  and  driveth  them  forth.”  In  Sussex  a peasant 
will  put  Tansy  leaves  in  his  shoes  to  cure  ague  ; and  the 
plant  has  a rural  celebrity  for  correcting  female  irregu- 
larities of  the  functional  health.  The  name  Tansy  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Greek  word  athanasin  which 
signifies  immortality,  either,  as,  says  Dodceus,  quia  non 
cito  flos  inflorcscit,  “because  it  lasts  so  long  in  flower,  or, 
quid  cjus  succiis , vcl  oleum  extvnetum  ctulavevci  d put icdine 
conservat  (as  Ambrosius  writes),  “ because  it  is  so  capital 
for  preserving  dead  bodies  from  corruption.”  The  whole 
herb  contains  resin,  mucilage,  sugar,  a fixed  oil,  tannin, 
a colouring  matter,  malic  or  tanacetic  acid,  and  water. 
When  the  camphoraceous  bitter  oil  is  taken  in  any 
excess  it  induces  venous  congestion  of  the  abdominal 
oi’gans,  and  increases  the  flow  of  urine. 

If  given  in  moderate  doses  the  plant  and  its 
essential  oil  are  stomachic  and  cordial,  whether  the 
leaves,  flowers,  or  seeds  be  administered,  serving  to 
allay  spasm,  and  helping  to  promote  the  monthly  flow 
of  women,  the  seeds  being  also  of  particular  use  against 
worms,  and  relieving  the  flatulent  colic  of  hysteria.  This 
herb  will  drive  away  bugs  from  a bed  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

Ten  drops  of  the  essential  oil  will  produce  much 
flushing  of  the  head  and  face,  with  giddiness,  and  with 
heat  of  stomach  ; whilst  half  a drachm  of  the  oil  has 
been  followed  by  a serious  result.  But  from  one  to 
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four  drops  may  be  safely  given  for  a dose  according  to 
the  symptoms  it  is  desired  to  relieve. 

The  plant  has  been  used  externally  with  benefit  for 
some  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin ; and  a hot  infusion 
of  it  to  sprained,  or  rheumatic  parts  for  the  relief  of 
pain  by  way  of  a fomentation.  , In  Scotland  the  dried 
flowers  are  given  for  gout,  fronf  half  to  one  teaspoonful 
for  a dose  two  or  three  times  in  the  day ; or  an  infusion 
is  drank  made  from  the  flowers  and  seeds. 

Formerly  this  was  one  of  the  native  plants  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  ; and  the  “good  wives  ” used  to  make 
a syrup  of  Tansy  for  preventing  miscarriage. 

At  Easter  also  it  was  the  custom,  even  by  the  Arch- 
bishops, the  Bishops,  and  the  clergy  of  some  churches, 
to  play  at  handball  (so  say  the  old  chroniclers),  with 
men  of  their  congregations,  whilst  a Tansy  cake  was  the 
reward  of  the  victors,  this  being  a confection  with  which 
the  bitter  herb  Tansy  was  mixed.  Some  such  a correc- 
tive was  supposed  to  be  of  benefit  after  having  eaten 
much  fish  during  Lent. 

The  Tansy  cake  was  made  from  the  young  leaves  of 
the  plant  mixed  with  eggs,  and  was  thought  to  purify 
the  humours  of  the  body. 

In  Lyte’s  time  the  Tansy  was  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  Athanasia. 

TARRAGON. 

The  kitchen  herb  Tarragon  ( Artemisia  dracuuculus)  is 
cultivated  in  England,  and  more  commonly  in  France, 
for  uses  in  salads,  and  other  condimentary  purposes. 

It  is  of  the  Composite  order,  and  closely  related  to  our 
common  wormwood,  and  southern  wood,  but  its  leaves 
are  not  divided.  This  herb  is  a native  of  Siberia,  but 
has  been  long  grown  largely  by  French  gardeners,  and 
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has  since  become  widespread  in  this  country  as  a populai 
fruit,  also  for  making  a vinegar,  and  for  adding  to  salads. 

The  French  name  this  plant  dragon,  and  the  word 
Tarragon  is  by  corruption  “a  little  dragon.”  lhey  mix 
their  table  mustard  with  the  vinegar  of  the  herb. 

Many  strange  tales  have  been  told  about  the  oiigin 
of  the  plant,  one  of  which,  scarce  worth  the  noting,  runs 
that  the  seed  of  flax  put  into  a radish  root,  or  a sea 
onion,  and  being  so  set  doth  bring  forth  this  herb 
Tarragon  (so  says  Gerard). 

In  Continental  cookery  the  use  of  Tarragon  is  advised 
to  temper  the  coldness  of  other  herbs  in  salads,  like  as 
a Rocket  doth.  “Neither,”  say  the  authorities,  “do 
we  know  what  other  use  this  herb  hath. 

The  volatile  essential  oil  of  Tarragon  is  chemically 
identical  with  that  of  anise,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
sexually  stimulating. 

John  Evelyn  says:  “ ’Tis  highly  cordial  and  friendly 
to  the  head,  heart  and  liver.” 

Probably  by  virtue  of  its  finely  elaborated  camphor 
it  exercises  its  specific  effects,  the  fact  being  established 
that  much  camphor  acts  in  the  opposite  direction, 
according  to  the  Latin  distich,  Camphora  per  ruires 
eniasculat  mares. 


THISTLES. 

Thistles  are  comprised  in  a large  mixed  genus  of  our 
English  weeds,  and  wild  plants,  several  of  them 
possessing  attributed  medicinal  virtues.  Some  of  these 
are  Thistles  proper,  as  the  Carduus  the  Cnicus,  and  the 
Garlina : others  are  Teasels,  Eryngiums,  and  Globe 
Thistles,  etc.  Consideration  should  be  given  here  to 
the  Carduus  marianus,  or  Lady’s  Thistle,  the  common 
Carline  Thistle,  the  Carduus  benedidus  (Blessed  Thistle), 
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the  wild  Teasel  ( Dipsacus ) and  the  Fuller’s  Teasel,  as 
Herbal  Simples ; whilst  others  of  a minor  curative 
usefulness  are  to  be  incidentally  mentioned. 

As  a class  Thistles  have  been  held  sacred  to  Thor, 
because,  say  the  old  authors,  receiving  their  bright 
colours  from  the  lightning,  and  because  protecting  those 
who  cultivate  them  from  its  destructive  effects. 

In  Devon  and  Cornwall  Thistles  are  commonly  known 
as  Dazzels,  or  Dashel  flowers.  As  a rule  they  flourish 
best  in  hot  dry  climates. 

The  Carduus  marianus  (Lady’s  Thistle),  Milk  Thistle, 
or  Holy  Thistle  grows  abundantly  in  waste  places,  and 
near  gardens  throughout  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is  not 
a native  plant.  The  term  Carduus,  or  Cardinal,  refers 
to  its  spring  leaves,  and  the  adjectives  “ Marianus,” 
“Milk”  and  “Holy”  have  been  assigned  through  a 
tradition  that  some  drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  milk  fell 
on  the  herb,  and  became  exhibited  in  the  white  veins  of 
its  leaves. 

By  some  persons  this  Thistle  is  taken  as  the  emblem 
of  Scotland. 

Dioscorides said  of  the  Milk  Thistle,  “the  seeds  being 
drunk  are  a remedy  for  infants  that  have  their  sinews 
drawn  together.”  He  further  said  : “ The  root  if  borne 
about  one  doth  expel  melancholy,  and  remove  all 
diseases  connected  therewith.”  Modern  writers  do 
laugh  at  this  : “ Let  them  laugh  that  win  ! My  opinion 
is  that  this  is  the  best  remedy  that  grows  against  all 
melancholy  diseases.” 

The  fruit  of  the  Cardans  marianus  contains  an  oily 
bitter  seed  : the  young  leaves  in  spring  may  be  eaten 
as  a salad  ; and  the  young  stalks,  after  being  soaked, 
ai'e  excellent  boiled,  or  baked  in  pies. 

The  seeds  were  formerly  thought  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
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They  act  as  a demulcent  in  catarrh  and  pleurisy,  being 
also  a favourite  food  of  Goldfinches.  A decoction  of 
the  seeds  when  applied  externally  is  said  to  have  proved 

beneficial  in  cases  of  cancer. 

The  Thistle  down  was  at  one  time  gathered  by  pool 
persons  and  sold  for  stuffing  pillows.  It  is  very  prolific 
in  germination,  and  an  old  saying  runs  on  this  score 

“ Cut  your  Thistles  before  St.  John, 

Or  you’ll  have  two  instead  of  one. 

This  Milk  Thistle  ( Cardans  marianus ) is  said  to  be  the 
empirical  nostrum,  anti-gkureux , of  Count  Mattsei. 

“Disarmed  of  its  prickles,”  says  John  Evelyn,  “and 
boiled  it  is  worth  esteem,  and  thought  to  be  a great 
breeder  of  milk,  and  proper  diet  for  women  who  are 

nurses.”  . . 

In  Germany  it  is  very  popular  for  curing  jaundice 

and  kindred  biliary  derangements. 

When  taken  by  healthy  provers  in  varying  quantities 
to  test  its  toxic  effects  the  plant  has  caused  distension 
of  the  whole  abdomen,  especially  on  the  right  side,  with 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  liver,  and  with  a 
deficiency  of  bile  in  hard  knotty  stools,  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  fieces  being  found  by  chemical  tests 
present  in  the  urine  : so  that  a preparation  of  this 
Thistle  modified  in  strength,  and  considerably  diluted 
in  dose  proves  truly  homoeopathic  to  simple  obstructive 
jaundice  through  inaction  of  the  liver,  and  readily  cuies 
the  disorder.  A tincture  is  prepared  (H.)  for  medicinal 
use  from  equal  parts  of  the  root,  and  the  seeds  (with  the 
hull  on)  together  with  spirit  of  wine. 

The  Cardnus  benedidus  (Blessed  Thistle)  was  first 
cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1597,  and  has  since  become  a 
common  medicinal  Simple.  It  was  at  one  time  con- 
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sidered  to  be  almost  a panacea,  and  capable  of  curing 
even  the  plague  by  its  antiseptic  virtues. 

This  Thistle  was  a herb  of  Mars,  and,  as  Gerard  says  : 
“ It  helpetli  giddiness  of  the  head  : also  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  against  the  yellow  jaundice.  It  strengthens  the 
memory,  cures  deafness,  and  helps  the  bitings  of  mad 
dogs  and  venomous  beasts.”  It  contains  a bitter  principle 
“ cuicin,”  resembling  the  bitter  tonic  constituent  of  the 
Dandelion,  this  being  likewise  useful  for  stimulating  a 
sluggish  liver  to  more  healthy  action. 

The  infusion  should  be  made  with  cold  water : when 
kept  it  forms  a salt  on  its  surface  like  nitre.  The  herb 
does  not  yield  its  virtues  to  spirit  of  wine  as  a tincture. 
Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

The  Carline  Thistle  ( Carlina  vulgaris)  was  formerly 
used  in  magical  incantations.  It  possesses  medicinal 
qualities  very  like  those  of  elecampane,  being  diaphoretic, 
and  in  larger  doses  purgative.  It  contains  some  resin, 
and  a volatile  essential  oil  of  a camphoraceous  nature, 
like  that  of  elecampane,  and  useful  for  similar  purposes, 
as  cordial  and  antiseptic.  This  Thistle  grows  on  dry 
heaths,  especially  near  the  sea,  and  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  other  Thistles  by ‘the  straw-coloured 
glossy  radiate  long  inner  scales  of  its  outer  floral  cup. 
These  rise  up  over  the  florets  in  wet  weather.  The 
Avhole  plant  is  very  durable,  like  that  of  the  “ everlasting 
flowers.” 

On  the  Continent  a large  white  blossom  of  this  species 
is  nailed  upon  cottage  doors  by  way  of  a barometer. 

The  Wild  Teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris)  grows  commonly 
in  waste  places,  having  tall  stems  or  stalks  at  the  bottom 
of  which  are  leaves  (like  bracts)  united  at  their  sides  so 
as  to  form  a cup,  open  upwards,  around  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  This  cup  serves  to  retain  rain  water,  which  is 
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thought  to  acquire  curative  properties,  being  used  for 
one  purpose  to  remove  warts.  The  cup  is  called  \ enus 
basin,  and  its  contents,  says  Ray,  are  of  use  ad  verruca* 

abigendas.  , . 

The  Fuller’s  Teasel,  or  Thistle  (Dipsacus  fullonum)  is 

so  named  from  its  use  in  combing  and  dressing  cloth, 
three  Teaselheads  being  the  arms  of  the  Cloth  Weavers 
Company.  This  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cloth  districts,  but  is  not  considered  to  be  a British  plant. 
It  is  probably  a cultivated  variety  of  the  wild  Teasel. 

The  Sow  Thistle  ( Sonchus  oleraceits),  named  sonckus 
because  of  its  soft  spikes  instead  of  prickles,  grows 
commonly  as  a weed  in  gardens,  and  having  milky  stalks 
which  are  reputed  good  for  wheezy  and  short-winded 
folk.  It  is  named  also  “turn  sole”  because  always 
facing  the  sun,  and  Hare’s  Thistle  (the  hare’s  panacea, 
says  an  old  writer,  is  the  Sow  Thistle),  or  Hare  s Lettuce 
because  “when  fainting  with  the  heat  she  recruits  hei 
strength  with  the  herb  ; or  if  a hare  eat  of  this  herb  in 
the  summer  when  he  is  mad  he  shall  become  whole. 
Another  similar  title  of  the  herb  is  Hare’s  palace, 
because  the  creature  was  thought  to  get  shelter  and 
courage  from  it.  The  botanical  term  Sonchus  signifies 
a po  tun  soon  ekein , from  its  yielding  a salubrious  juice. 

The  Melancholy  Thistle  ( Carduus  heterophyllus)  has 
been  held  curative  of  melancholy.  It  grows  most 
frequently  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  and 
is  a non-prickly  plant. 


THYME. 

The  Wild  English  Thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum)  belongs  to 
the  Labiate  plants,  and  takes  its  second  title  from  a 
Greek  verb  signifying  “ to  creep,”  which  has  reference 
to  the  procumbent  habit  of  the  plant. 
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Typically  the  Thymus  serpyllum  flourishes  abundantly 
on  hills,  heaths,  and  grassy  places,  having  woody  stems, 
small  fringed  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple  flowers  which 
dirt  use  a sweet  perfume  into  the  surrounding  air, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  Shakespeare’s  well  known 
line  alludes  to  this  pleasant  fact:  “I  know  a bank  where 
the  wild  Thyme  grows.” 

The  name  Thyme  is  derived  from  the  Greek  thumos , 
as  identical  with  the  Latin  fuMiis,  smoke,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  use  of  Thyme  in  sacrifices,  because 
of  its  fragrant  odour : or,  it  may  be,  as  signifying 
courage  (thumos),  which  its  cordial  qualities  inspire. 

The  wild  Thyme  bears  also  the  appellation,  “Mother 
of  Thyme,”  which  should  be,  “ Mother  Thyme,”  in 
allusion  to  its  medicinal  influence  on  the  womb,  an 
organ  which  the  older  writers  always  termed  the 
“ Mother.”  Isidore  says  that  the  wild  Thyme  was 
called  in  Latin,  Matris  cmimula,  quod,  menstrua  movet. 
Plate;  irius  says  of  it : Serpyllum  matricern  comforlat  et  mun- 
dificut.  Mnlieres  saliternitance  hoc  fomeuto  multum  utuntur. 

Dr.  Neovius  writes  enthusiastically  in  a Finnish 
Journal  on  the  virtues  of  common  Thyme  in  combating 
whooping  cough.  He  has  found  that  if  given  fresh, 
from  an  ounce  and  a half  to  six  ounces  a day,  mixed 
with  a little  syrup,  regularly  for  some  weeks,  it  is  prac- 
tical^'a specific.  If  taken  from  the  first,  the  symptoms 
vanish  in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  a fortnight  the 
disease  is  expelled.  The  simplicity,  harmlessness,  and 
cheapness  of  this  remedy  are  great  supporters  of  its 
claims. 

Other  titles  of  the  herb  are  Pulial  mountain,  and 
creeping  Thyme.  It  is  anti-spasmodic  and  good  for 
nervous  or  hysterical  headaches,  for  flatulence,  and  the 
headache  which  follows  inebriation.  The  infusion  may 
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be  profitably  applied  for  healing  skin  eruptions  of 
various  characters. 

Virgil  mentions  (in  Eclogue  xi.,  lines  10,  11)  the 
restorative  value  of  Thyme  in  fatigue.  : 

Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  cestu 
Allia,  Serpyllumquc  herbas  contundit  olentes. 

Or, 

“Thestlis  for  mowers  tired  with  parching  heat 
Garlic  and  Thyme,  strong  smelling  herbs,  doth  beat.” 

Tournefort  writes : “ A conserve  made  from  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  wild  Thyme  (Serpyllum)  relieves 
those  troubled  with  the  falling  sickness,  whilst  the 
distilled  oil  promotes  the  monthly  flow  in  women. 

The  delicious  flavour  of  the  noted  honey  of  Hymettus 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  wild  Ihyme  there 
visited  by  the  bees.  Likewise  the  flesh  of  sheep  fed 
on  pasturage  where  the  wild  Thyme  grows  freely  has 
been  said  to  gain  a delicate  flavour  and  taste  from  this 
source:  but  herein  a mistake  is  committed,  because 
sheep  are  really  averse  to  such  pasturage,  and  refuse  it 
if  they  can  get  other  food. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Thyme,  whether  wild,  or 
cultivated,  makes  an  excellent  aromatic  tea,  the  odour  of 
which  is  sweet  and  fragrant,  whilst  the  taste  of  the 
plant  is  bitter  and  camphoraceous.  There  is  in  some 
districts  an  old  superstition  that  to  bring  wild  Thyme 
into  the  house  conveys  severe  illness,  or  death  to  some 
member  of  the  family. 

In  Grecian  days  the  Attic  elegance  of  style  was  said 
to  show  the  odour  of  Thyme.  Shenstone’s  schoolmistress 
had  a garden  : — 

“ Where  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  a few 
Of  grey  renown  within  those  borders  grew, 

The  tufted  Basil— pun  yrovokinj  Thyme, 

The  lordly  Gill  that  never  dares  to  climb.’’ 
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Gerard  says  : “ YY  ild  Thyme  l>oi led  in  wine  and 
drunk  is  good  against  the  wamblings  and  gripings  of 
the  belly  ' : whilst  Culpeper  describes  it  as  “ a strength- 
ener  of  the  lungs,  as  notable  a one  as  grows.” 

The  volatile  essential  oil  of  Wild  Thyme  (as  well  as 
of  Garden  Thyme)  consists  of  two  hydrocarbons,  with 
thymol  as  the  fatty  base,  this  thymol  being  readily 
soluble  in  fats  and  oils  when  heated,  and  taking  high 
modern  rank  as  an  antiseptic.  It  will  arrest  gastric 
fermentation  when  given  judiciously  as  a medicine, 
though  an  overdose  will  bring  on  somnolence,  with  a 
ringing  in  the  ears. 

Thymol  is  valued  by  some  authorities  more  highly 
even  than  carbolic  acid  for  destroying  the  germs  of 
disease,  or  for  disinfecting  them.  It  is  of  equal  use 
with  tar  for  treating  such  skin  affections  as  psoriasis, 
and  eczema.  When  inhaled  thymol  is  most  useful 
against  septic  sore  throat,  especially  during  scarlet 
fever.  At  the  hospital  for  throat  diseases  the  following 
formula  is  used : Thymol  twenty  grains  to  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  three  drachms,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
ten  grains,  with  water  to  three  ounces ; a teaspoonful 
to  be  used  in  a pint  of  water  at  150°  Fahrenheit  for  each 
inhalation. 

Against  ringworm  an  ointment  made  with  one  drachm 
of  thymol  to  an  ounce  of  soft  paraffin  is  found  to  be  a 
specific  cure. 

The  spirit  of  thymol  should  consist  of  one  part  of 
thymol  to  ten  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  ; and  this  is  a 
convenient  form  for  use  to  medicate  the  wool  of  anti- 
septic respirators.  As  a purifying  and  cleansing  lotion 
for  wounds  and  sores,  thymol  should  be  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  five  grains  of  this  to  an  ounce  of  spirit  of 
wine,  an  ounce  of  glycerin,  and  six  ounces  of  water. 
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The  common  Garden  Thyme  is  an  imported  shrub 
from  the  South  of  Europe.  Its  odour  and  taste  depend 
on  an  essential  oil  known  commercially  as  oil  of 
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Another  variety  of  the  Wild  Thyme  is  Lemon  Thyme 
(Thymus  citrioclmis),  distinguished  by  its  parti-coloured 
leaves,  and  by  its  lilac  flowers.  Small  beds  of  this 
Thyme,  together  with  mint,  are  cultivated  at  Penzance 
in  which  to  rear  millepedes,  or  hoglice,  to  be  admin- 
istered as  pills  for  several  forms  of  scrofulous  disease. 
The  woodlouse,  sowpig,  or  hoglouse  abounds  with  a 
nitrous  salt  which  has  long  found  favour  for  curing 
scrofulous  disease,  and  inveterate  struma,  as  also  against 
some  kinds  of  stone  in  the  bladdei. 

Cat  Thyme  (Ternium  mcmm  venm)  was  imported 
from  Spain,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a cordial 
aromatic  herb,  useful  in  nervous  disorders.  Its  flowers 
are  crimson,  and  its  bark  is  astringent.  The  dried 
leaves  may  be  given  in  powder  or  used  in  snuff.  A 
tincture  is  made  from  the  whole  herb  which  is  effectual 
against  small  thread  worms.  Provers  of  the  herb  in 
material  toxic  quantities  have  experienced  troublesome 
itching  and  irritation  of  the  fundament.  For  similar 
conditions,  and  to  expel  thread  worms,  two  or  three 
drops  of  the  tincture  diluted  to  its  first  decimal  strength 
should  be  given  with  a spoonful  of  water  three  or  four 
times  in  the  clay  to  a child  of  from  four  to  six  years. 


TOADFLAX. 

The  Toadflax,  or  Flaxweed  (Linaria  vulgaris)  belongs 
to  the  scrofula  curing  order  of  plants,  getting  its  name 
from  linum,  flax,  and  being  termed  “ toad  ” by  a mis- 
taken translation  of  its  Latin  title  Buhonio , this  having 
been  wrongly  read  hufonio,  or  belonging  to  a toad. 
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It  is  an  upright  herbaceous  plant  most  common  in 
hedges,  having  leaves  like  grass  of  a dull  sea  green 
aspect,  and  bearing  dense  clusters  of  yellow  flowers 
shaped  like  those  of  the  garden  Snapdragon,  with  spurs 
at  their  base.  It  continues  in  flower  until  the  late 
autumn. 

The  Toadflax  has  a faint  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitter  saline  taste.  It  acts  medicinally  as  a powerful 
purge,  and  promoter  of  urine,  and  therefore  it  is 
employed  for  carrying  off  the  water  of  dropsies,  being 
in  this  respect  a well  known  rural  Simple.  Waller  says  : 
“Country  people  boil  the  whole  plant  in  ale,  and  drink 
the  decoction  ; but  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh 
plant  acts  still  more  powerfully. 

In  many  districts  the  herb  is  familiarly  known  as 
“butter  and  eggs;”  and  in  Germany  though  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  it  is  called  “devil’s  band.” 

Again  in  Devonshire  it  goes  by  the  names  of  “ Ram- 
bling,” or  “ Wandering  sailor,”  “ Pedler’s  basket,”  and 
“ Mother  of  Millions.” 

When  used  externally  an  infusion  of  the  herb  acts  as 
an  anodyne  to  subdue  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  a medicine  to  modify  skin  diseases.  The 
fresh  juice  is  attractive  to  flies,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
serves  to  poison  them  : so  if  it  be  mixed  with  milk,  and 
placed  where  flies  resort  they  will  drink  it  and  perish  at 
the  first  sip. 

As  promoting  a free  flow  of  urine,  the  herb  has  been 
named  “ Urinalis,”  or  sometimes  “ Ramsted.”  The 
flowers  contain  a yellow  colouring  matter,  mucilage,  and 
sugar. 

In  Germany  they  are  given  with  the  rest  of  the  plant 
for  dropsy,  jaundice,  piles,  and  some  diseases  of  the 
skin.  Gerard  says  : “The  decoction  openeth  the  stop- 
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pings  of  the  liver,  and  spleen:  and  is  singular  good 
against  the  jaundice  which  is  of  long  continuance.  e 
advises  an  ointment  made  from  the  plant  stampt  wit  1 
lard  for  certain  skin  eruptions,  and  a decoction  made 
with  four  drachms  of  the  herb  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling 


water.  . . 

An  old  distich  says  of  the  Toadflax  as  compared  with 

the  Larkspur  : — 

“Esula  lactescit : sine  lacte  Linaria  crescit. 

“ Larkspur  with  milk  doth  flow  : 

Toadflax  without  milk  doth  grow.” 

To  which  the  Hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse  added  the 

following  line: — 

• ■ Escula  nil  nobis,  sed  dat  linaria  taurum ,” 


Implying  that  the  herb  was  of  old  valued  for  its  good 
effects  when  applied  externally  to  piles  as  an  ointment, 
a fomentation,  or  a poultice,  each  being  made  from  the 

leaves  and  the  flowers.  ^ 

The  originator  of  this  ointment  was  a Dr.  Wolph, 
Physician  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  only  divulged 
its  formula  on  the  prince  promising  to  give  him  a fat  ox 
annually  for  the  discovery. 


TOMATO  (or  LOVE  APPLE). 

THOUGH  only  of  recent  introduction  as  a common 
vegetable  in  this  country,  and  though  grown  under  glass 
for  the  table  in  England,  yet  the  Tomato  is  so  abund- 
antly imported,  and  so  extensively  used  by  all  classes 
now-a-days  throughout  the  British  Isles  that  it  may 
fairly  take  consideration  for  whatever  claims  it  can 
advance  as  a curative  Simple.  Introduced  eaily  in 
the  present  century  from  South  America  it  remained  foi 
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a while  an  exclusive  luxury  produced  for  the  rich  like 
pine  apples  and  melons.  But  gradually  since  then  the 
Tomato  has  steadily  acquired  an  increasing  popularity, 
and  now  large  crops  of  the  profitable  fruit  are  imported 
from  Bordeaux  and  the  Channel  Islands,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  English  markets.  Much  of  the  favour 
which  has  become  attached  to  this  ruddy,  polished,  attrac- 
tive-looking fruit  is  due  to  a widespread  impression 
that  it  is  good  for  the  liver,  and  a preventive  of  bilious- 
ness. Nevertheless,  rumours  have  also  gone  abroad 
that  habitual  Tomato-eaters  are  especially  liable  to 
cancerous  disease  of  this,  or  that  organ. 

Belonging  to  the  Solanums  the  Tomato  (Lycopersicuin) 
is  a plant  of  Mexican  origin.  Its  brilliant  fruit  was  first 
known  as  Mala  athiopica,  or  the  Apples  of  the  Moors, 
and  bearing  the  Italian  designation  Pomi  dei  Mori. 
This  name  became  presently  corrupted  in  the  French  to 
Pommes  d’amour ; and  thence  in  English  to  the  epithet 
Love  Apples,  a perversion  which  shows  by  what 
curious  methods  primary  names  may  become  incongru- 
ously changed.  The  term  Lycopersicuin  signifies  a 
“ wolf’s  peach,”  because  some  parts  of  the  plant  are 
thought  to  excite  animal  passions. 

The  best  fruit  is  supposed  to  grow  within  sight,  or 
smell  of  the  sea. 

Green  when  young,  Tomatoes  acquire  a bright  yellow 
hue  before  reaching  maturity,  and  when  ripe  they  are 
smooth,  shining,  furrowed,  and  of  a handsome  red. 

Chemically  this  Love  Apple  contains  citric  and  malic 
acids  : and  it  further  possesses  oxalic  acid,  or  oxalate  of 
potash,  in  common  with  the  Sorrel  of  our  fields,  and  the 
Iihubarb  of  our  kitchen  gardens.  On  this  account  each 
of  this  vegetable  triad  is  ill  suited  for  gouty  constitu- 
tions disposed  to  the  formation  of  irritating  oxalate  of 
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lime  in  the  blood.  With  such  persons  a single  indul- 
gence in  Tomatoes,  particularly  when  eaten  raw,  may 
provoke  a sharp  attack  of  gout. 

Otherwise  there  are  special  reasons  for  supposing  the 
Tomato  to  be  a wholesome  fruit  of  remarkable  purifying 
value. 

Dr.  King  Chambers  classifies  it  among  remedies 
against  scurvy,  telling  us  that  Tomatoes  mixed  with 
brown  bread  make  a capital  sauce  for  costive  persons. 
And  the  fruit  owns  a singular  property  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  plants,  suggesting  its  probable  worth  as 
protective  against  bacterial  germs,  and  microbes  of 
disease  in  our  bodies  when  it  is  taken  as  food,  01 
medicinally.  If  a Tomato  shrub  is  uprooted  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  allowed  to  wither  on  the  bough  ot 
a fruit  tree,  or  if  it  is  burnt  beneath  this  fruit  tree,  it 
will  not  only  kill  any  blight  which  may  be  present,  but 
will  also  preserve  the  tree  against  any  future  invasion 
by  blight.  The  hostility  thus  evinced  by  the  plant  to 
low  organisms  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur,  which 
the  Tomato  shrub  largely  contains,  and  which  is  ren- 
dered up  in  an  active  state  by  decay,  or  by  burning. 
Now  remembering  that  digestion  likewise  splits  up  the 
Tomato  into  its  chemical  constituents,  and  releases  its 
sulphur  within  us,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  persons 
who  eat  Tomatoes  habitually  are  likely  to  have  a parti- 
cular immunity  from  bacterial  and  putrefactive  diseases. 

Wherefore  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  Tomatoes 
will  engender  cancer,  which  is  essentially  a disease  of 
vitiated  blood,  and  of  degenerate  cell  tissue.  Possibly 
the  old  exploded  doctrine  of  signatures  may  have  sug- 
gested or  started  this  accusation  against  the  maligned, 
though  unguarded  Tomato  : for  it  cannot  be  denied  the 
guileless  fruit  bears  a nodulated  tumour-like  appearance, 
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whilst  showing  when  cut,  an  aspect  of  red  raw  morbid 
fleshy  structure  strangely  resembling  cancerous  disease. 

Chemically  in  addition  to  the  acids  already  named 
the  Tomato  contains  a volatile  oil,  a brown  resinous 
extractive  matter  very  fragrant,  a vegeto-mineral  matter, 
muco-saccharin,  some  salts,  and  in  all  probability  an 
alkaloid. 

The  whole  plant  smells  unpleasantly,  and  its  juices 
when  subjected  to  heat  by  the  action  of  fire  emit  a vapour 
so  powerful  as  to  provoke  vertigo  and  vomiting. 

The  specific  principles  furnished  by  the  Tomato  will, 
when  concentrated,  produce,  if  taken  medicinally,  effects 
very  similar  to  those  brought  about  by  taking  mercurial 
salts,  viz.,  an  ulcerative  state  of  the  mouth,  with  a 
profuse  flow  of  saliva,  and  with  excessive  stimulation  of 
the  liver  : peevishness  also  on  the  following  day,  with  a 
depressing  backache  in  men,  suggesting  paralysis,  and 
with  a profuse  fluor  albus  in  women. 

When  given  in  moderation  as  food  or  as  physic  the 
fruit  will  remedy  this  chain  of  symptoms. 

By  reason  of  its  efficacy  in  promoting  an  increased 
flow  of  bile  when  judiciously  taken,  the  Tomato  bears 
the  name  in  America  of  Vegetable  Mercury,  and  it  has 
almost  superseded  calomel  there  as  a biliary  medicinal 
provocative.  Dr.  Bennett  declares  the  Tomato  to  be  the 
most  useful  and  the  least  harmful  of  all  known  medicines 
for  correcting  derangements  of  the  liver.  He  prepares  a 
chemical  extract  of  the  fruit  and  plant  which  will,  he 
feels  assured,  depose  calomel  for  the  future. 

Across  the  Atlantic  an  officinal  tincture  is  made  from 
the  Tomato  for  curative  purposes  by  treating  the  apples, 
and  the  bruised  fresh  plant  with  alcohol,  and  letting  this 
stand  for  eight  days  before  it  is  filtered  and  strained. 
A teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  is  a sufficient  dose  with 
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one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  three  times  in 
the  day. 

The  fluid  extract  made  from  the  plant  is  curative  of 
any  ulcerative  soreness  within  the  mouth,  such  as  nurses 
sore  mouth,  or  canker.  It  should  be  given  internally, 
and  applied  locally  to  the  sore  parts. 

Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  Tomatoes  with  pepper  and 
oil.  We  take  them  as  a salad,  or  stewed  with  butter, 
after  slicing  and  stuffing  them  with  bread  crumb  and  a 
spice  of  garlic. 

The  green  Tomato  makes  a good  pickle,  and  in  its 
unripe  state  it  is  esteemed  an  excellent  sauce  with  rich 
roast  pork,  or  goose.  The  fruit  when  cooked  no  longer 
exercises  active  medicinal  effects,  as  its  volatile  prin- 
ciples have  now  become  dispelled  by  the  heat. 

The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  was  a good 
naturalist,  asserted  with  seeming  veracity  that  the 
cannibal  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  islands  hold  in  high 
repute  a native  Tomato  which  is  named  by  them  the 
Solanum  anthropophagorum,  and  which  they  cat,  par  excel- 
lence, with  “ Cold  Missionary.”  Nearer  home  a worthy 
dame  has  been  known  with  pious  aspirations  to  enquire 
at  the  fruiterer’s  for  “Foxe’s  book  of  to-Martyrs.” 

“ Chops  and  Tomato  sauce  ” were  ordered  from  Mrs. 
Bardell,  in  Pickwick’s  famous  letter.  “Gentlemen!” 
says  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  “What 
does  this  mean  1 ” But  he  missed  a point  in  not  going 
on  to  add — “ I need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  popular 
name  for  the  Tomato  is  love  apple  ! ” “ Is  it  not  manifest, 
therefore,  what  the  base  deceiver  intended  ? ” 

TURNIP. 

The  Turnip  ( Brassica  Rapa)  belongs  to  the  Cruciferous 
Cabbage  tribe,  being  often  found  growing  in  waste 
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places,  though  not  truly  wild.  In  this  state  it  is  worth 
nothing  to  man  or  beast ; but,  by  cultivation,  it  becomes 
a most  valuable  food  for  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  a 
good  vegetable  for  domestic  uses.  It  exercises  some 
aperient  action,  and  the  liquid  in  which  turnips  are 
boiled  will  increase  the  flow  of  urine. 

When  mashed,  and  mixed  with  bread  and  milk,  the 
Turnip  makes  an  excellent  cleansing  and  stimulating 
poultice  for  indolent  abscesses  or  sores. 

The  Scotch  eat  small,  yellow-rooted  Turnips  as  we 
do  radishes. 

At  Plymouth,  and  some  other  places,  when  a girl 
rejects  a suitor,  she  is  said  to  “ give  him  turnips,” 
probably  with  reference  to  his  sickly  pallor  of  dis- 
appointment. 

The  seventeenth  of  June — as  the  day  of  St.  Botolph, 
the  old  turnip  man — is  distinguished  by  various  uses 
of  a turnip,  because  in  the  Saga,  which  figuratively 
represents  the  seasons,  the  seeds  were  shown  on  that 
day. 

Being  likely  to  provoke  flatulent  distension  of  the 
bowels,  Turnips  are  not  a proper  vegetable  for  hys- 
terical persons,  or  for  pregnant  women.  The  rind  is 
acrimonious,  but  the  tops,  when  young  and  tender,  may 
be  boiled  for  the  table  as  a succulent  source  of  potash, 
and  other  mineral  salts  in  the  Spring. 

The  fermented  juice  of  Turnips  will  yield  an  ardent 
spirit.  When  properly  cooked  they  serve  to  sweeten 
the  blood. 

An  essential  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  root,  chiefly 
in  the  rind,  disagrees,  by  provoking  flatulent  distension. 

This  root  is  sometimes  cut  up  and  partly  substi- 
tuted for  the  peel  and  pulp  of  oranges  in  marmalade. 

If  Turnips  are  properly  grown  in  dry,  lean,  sandy 
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earth,  a wholesome,  agreeable  sort  of  bread  can  be 
made  from  them,  “ of  which  we  have  eaten  at  the 
greatest  persons’  tables,  and  which  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  best  of  wheat.”  Some  persons 
roast  turnips  in  paper  under  the  embers,  and  eat  them 
with  butter  and  sugar.  The  juice  made  into  syrup  is  an 
old  domestic  remedy  for  coughs  and  hoarseness. 

A nice  wholesome  dish  of  Piedmontese  turnips  is  thus 
prepared:  Half  boil  your  turnip,  and  cut  it  in  slices  like 
half-crowns ; butter  a pie  dish,  and  put  in  the  slices, 
moisten  them  with  a little  milk  and  weak  broth,  sprinkle 
over  lightly  with  bread  crumbs,  adding  pepper  and  salt; 
then  bake  in  the  oven  until  the  turnips  become  a light 
golden  colour.  This  navcw,  or  variety  of  Rape  (ncu  us) 
should  never  be  sown  in  a rich  soil,  wherein  it  would 
become  degenerate  and  lose  its  shape  as  well  as  its 
relish.  Horace  advised  field-grown  turnips  as  preferable 
at  a banquet  to  those  of  garden  culture.  W hen  raw 
they  may  be  safely  eaten,  having  been  at  one  time  much 
consumed  in  Russia  by  the  upper  classes. 


TURPENTINE. 

From  our  English  Pines,  if  their  stems  be  wounded,  the 
oleo-resin,  known  as  Turpentine,  can  be  procured. 
This  is  so  truly  a vegetable  product,  and  so  readily 
available  for  medical  uses  in  every  household,  being 
withal  so  valuable  for  its  I’emedial  and  curative  vntues, 
that  no  apology  is  needed  for  giving  it  consideration 
as  a Herbal  Simple.  From  the  oleo-resin  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  derived  our  oil,  or  so-called 
spirit  of  turpentine.  But  larger  quantities,  and  of  a 
richer  resin,  can  be  had  from  abroad  than  it  is  prac- 
ticable in  England  to  provide,  so  that  our  turpentine  of 
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commerce  is  mainly  got  from  American  and  French 
sources. 

The  oleo-resin  consists  of  a resinous  base  and  a vola- 
tile essential  oil,  which  is  usually  termed  the  spirit. 

The  Finns  Firm,  or  Silver  Fir-tree,  furnishes  common 
turpentine  ; and  a pillow  made  from  the  yellow  shavings 
is  a capital  American  device  for  relieving  asthma. 

“ Tears,”  or  resin  drops,  which  trickle  out  on  the 
stems  of  the  Pine,  if  taken,  live  or  six  of  these  tears 
in  a day,  will  relieve  chronic  bronchitis,  and  will 
prove  useful  to  lessen  the  cough  of  consumption. 

\\  hen  swallowed  in  a full  dose,  Turpentine  gives 
a sensation  of  warmth,  and  excites  the  secretion  of 
urine,  to  which  it  imparts  a violet  hue.  It  also  promotes 
perspiration,  and  stimulates  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  From  eight  to  twenty  drops  may  be  given 
as  a dose  to  produce  these  effects  ; but  an  immoderate 
dose  will  purge,  or  intoxicate  and  stupefy. 

For  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  five  drops  may  be  given 
and  repeated  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  half-an-hour, 
whilst  needed.  The  dose  may  be  taken  in  milk,  or 
on  sugar,  or  bread. 

With  the  view  of  meeting  for  a curative  purpose 
symptoms  occurring  as  disease  which  large  doses  of  a 
particular  drug  will  produce,  as  if  by  poisoning,  in  a 
healthy  person,  quite  small  doses  of  turpentine  oil 
will  promptly  relieve  simple  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
occurring,  it  may  be,  from  exposure  to  cold,  and 
accompanied  with  some  feverishness,  with  frequent 
urination,  as  well  as  a dragging  of  the  loins.  On 
this  principle  three  or  four  drops  of  a diluted  tinc- 
ture of  turpentine  (made  with  one  part  of  turpentine  to 
nine  parts  of  spirit  of  wine),  given  in  a spoonful  of 
milk  every  four  hours,  will  promptly  dispel  the  con- 
gestion, thus  acting  as  an  infallible  specific. 
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And  a similar  dose  of  the  same  tincture  will  quickly 
relieve  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

A pleasant  form  in  which  to  give  Turpentine,  whether 
for  chronic  bronchitis  or  for  kidney  congestion  from 
cold,  is  a confection.  This  may  be  made  by  rubbing  up 
one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  one  part  of  liquorice 
powder,  and  with  two  parts  of  clarified  honey.  Rub 
the  first  two  together,  then  add  the  honey.  If  the 
turpentine  separates,  pour  it  off,  and  add  it  again  with 
plenty  of  rubbing  until  it  unites.  From  half  to  one 
teaspoonful  of  this  confection,  when  mixed  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  peppermint- water,  will  be  found 
palatable,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day. 

Externally,  Turpentine  is  stimulating  and  counter- 
irritating,  and  derivative.  When  applied  to  the  skin, 
unless  properly  diluted,  Turpentine  will  cause  redness 
and  smarting  to  a painful  degree,  with  an  outbreak 
of  small  blisters.  As  an  embroca'ion,  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine mixed  with  spirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  together 
with  soap  liniment,  proves  very  efficacious  for  the  relief 
of  sciatica,  and  for  the  chronic  rheumatism  of  joints. 
Also,  when  compounded  with  wax  and  resin,  it  makes 
an  excellent  healing  ointment  for  indolent,  and  un- 
healthy sores. 

In  Dublin,  Turpentine  is  rubbed  up  with  peppermint 
water,  a.nd  used  as  an  external  stimulant  for  chronic 
bronchitis. 

The  famous  liniment  of  St.  John  Long  consisted  of 
oil  of  turpentine  one  part,  acetic  acid  one  part,  and 
liniment  of  camphor  one  part.  This  is  of  admirable 
service  for  rubbing  along  the  spine  to  relieve  the 
irritability  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  it  has  proved 
effectual  to  modify  or  prevent  epileptic  attacks,  by 
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being  thus  applied.  In  cases  of  colic  attending  obstinate 
constipation,  with  strengthless  distension  of  the  bowels, 
Turpentine  mixed  with  starch  or  thin  gruel,  one  ounce 
to  the  pint,  and  administered  as  a clyster,  makes  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  safe  evacuants.  Also  as  a 
remedy  for  round  worms,  six  or  eight  drops  (more  or 
less  according  to  age)  may  be  safely  and  effectively 
given  to  a child  on  one  or  more  nights  in  milk. 

Pills  made  from  Chian  turpentine,  which  is  got  from 
Cyprus,  were  extolled  by  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  in 
1 880,  as  a cure  for  cancer  of  the  womb,  and  for  some 
other  forms  of  cancerous  disease.  From  five  to  ten 
grains  were  to  be  given  in  a pill,  or  mixed  with 
mucilage  as  an  emulsion,  so  that  in  all  daily,  after 
food,  and  in  divided  doses,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
grains  of  this  turpentine  were  swallowed  ; and  the 
quantity  was  gradually  increased  until  five  hundred 
grains  a day  were  taken.  In  many  cases  this  method 
of  treatment  proved  undoubtedly  useful. 

A small  quantity  of  powdered  sulphur  was  also  incor- 
porated by  Dr.  Clay  in  his  Chian  pills.  About  the 
fourth  day  the  pain  was  relieved,  and  the  cancerous 
growth  would  melt  away  in  a period  of  from  four  to 
thirteen  weeks. 

From  the  Finns  Sylvestris  an  oil  is  distilled  by  steam, 
and  of  this  from  ten  drops  to  a teaspoonful  may  be 
given  for  a dose,  in  milk,  for  chronic  rheumatism  or 
chronic  bronchitis. 

It  is  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  to 
burn  in  the  room,  near  the  patient,  a mixture  of  tur- 
pentine and  tar  in  a pan  or  deep  dish.  The  fumes 
serve  to  dissolve  the  false  membrane,  and  have  helped 
to  effect  a cure  in  desperate  cases. 

Tar  (pix  liquiila)  is  furnished  abundantly  by  the  Finns 
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Sulvestris,  or  Scotch  Fir,  and  is  extracted  by  heat.  It  is 
properly  an  empyreumatic  oil  of  turpentine,  and  has 
been  much  used  in  medicine  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Tar  water  was  extolled  in  1744,  by  Bishop 
Berkley,  almost  as  a panacea.  He  gave  it  for  scurvy, 
skin  eruptions,  ulcers,  asthma,  and  rheumatism.  t 
evidently  promotes  the  secretions,  especially  the  urine. 

Tar  yields  pyroligneous  acid,  oil  of  tar,  and  pitch. 

Syrup  of  tar  is  an  officinal  medicine  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  chronic  bronchitis,  and  winter 
cough.  Bv  this  the  expectoration  is  made  easier,  and 
the°sleep  at  night  improved.  From  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls are  given  as  a dose,  with  or  without  water. 
Also  tar  pills  are  made  of  pitch  and  liquorice  powdei  in 
equal  parts,  live  grains  in  the  whole  pill.  Two  or  three 
of  these  may  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day. 

Tar  ointment  is  highly  efficacious  against  some  forms 
of  skin  disease ; but  in  eczema  and  allied  maladies  of 
the  skin,  no  preparation  of  tar  should  be  employed  as 
long  as  the  skin  is  actively  inflamed,  or  any  exudation 
of  moisture  is  secreted  by  it. 

I)r.  Cullen  met  with  a singular  practice  respecting 
tar.  A leg  of  mutton  was  put  to  roast,  being  basted 
whilst  roasting  with  tar  instead  of  butter.  During 
roasting,  a sharp  skewer  was  frequently  thrust  into 
the  substance  of  the  meat  to  let  the  juices  escape,  and 
with  the  mixture  of  tar  and  gravy  found  in  the  dripping 
pan,  the  body  of  the  patient  was  anointed  all  over  for 
three  or  four  nights  consecutively,  whilst  during  all 
this  time  the  same  body  linen  was  worn.  The  plan 
proved  quite  successful  in  curing  obstinate  lepra. 

Tar  is  soluble  in  its  own  bulk  of  spirit  of  wine, 
rectified,  but  separates  when  water  is  added.  Inhaled, 
its  vapour  is  very  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis. 
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T;ir  water  should  be  made  by  stirring  a pint  of  tar 
with  half  a gallon  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
decanting  it.  From  half-a-pint  to  a pint  may  be  taken 
daily,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a wash.  Or  from  twenty 
to  sixty  drops  of  tar  are  to  be  swallowed  for  a dose 
several  times  in  the  day,  whether  for  chronic  catarrh 
affections  or  for  irritable  urinary  passages.  Tar  oint- 
ment is  made  with  five  parts  of  tar  to  two  pounds  of 
yellow  wax.  It  is  an  excellent  application  for  scald 
head  in  a child. 

Probably  the  modern  employment  of  carbolic  acid 
and  its  various  combinations — all  derived  from  tar  — 
for  neutralising  the  septic  elements  of  disease,  and  for 
acting  as  germicides,  were  unknowingly  forestalled  by 
the  sagacious  Eight  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Clovne, 
in  his  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
virtues  of  Tar  Water,  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  cup 
which  “cheers  but  not  inebriates”  was  first  told  of, 
long  before  Cowper. 


VALERIAN. 

The  great  Wild  Valerian,  or  Heal-all,  grows  abundantly 
throughout  this  country  in  moist  woods,  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams.  It  is  a Benedicta,  or  blessed  herb, 
being  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  preservative 
against  poisons  ; and  it  bears  the  name  of  Capon’s  tail, 
from  its  spreading  flowers. 

When  growing  among  bushes,  in  high  pastures,  and 
on  dry  heaths,  it  is  smaller,  with  the  leaves  narrower, 
but  the  roots  more  aromatic  and  less  nauseous. 

The  Valerian  fannly  of  plants  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing aromatic  and  scented  genera,  which  are  known 
as  “ Nards  ” (as  the  Spikenard  of  Scripture),  and  which 
are  much  favoured  in  Asiatic  harems. 
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We  have  also  the  small  Marsh  Valerian,  which  is  wild, 
and  the  cultivated  Red  Valerian,  of  our  cottage  gardens. 

The  roots  of  our  Wild  Valerian  exercise  a strange 
fascination  over  cats,  causing  an  ecstasy  of  delight  m 
these  animals,  who  become  almost  intoxicated  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Simple.  Aril  rats 
strangely  exhibit  the  same  fondness  for  these  roots. 

They  have  been  given  from  an  early  period  with  much 
success  for  hysterical  affections,  and  for  epileptic  attacks 
produced  by  strong  emotional  excitement ; likewise, 
they  serve  as  a safe  and  effectual  remedy  against 
habitual  constipation  when  active  purgatives  have 


failed  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

The  plant  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  apothecary  s 
uses  about  the  villages  near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire. 

It  is  named  Setwall  in  the  North  of  England,  and, 
says  Gerard  : “ No  broths,  pottage,  or  physieall  meats 
be  worth  anything  if  Setwall  be  not  there  . 

“ They  that  will  have  their  heale, 

Must  put  Setwall  in  their  keale.” 


The  Greeks  employed  one  kind  of  V alerian  named 
Pliu  for  hanging  on  doors  and  windows  as  a protec ti\  e 
charm.  Dr.  Uvedale  introduced  the  Valerian  into  his 
garden,  at  Eltham  Palace,  before  1722,  and  Uvedale 
House  still  exists  in  Church  street,  at  Chelsea.  The 
herb  is  sometimes  called  Cut-heal,  not  because,  as 
Gerard  thought,  it  is  “useful  for  slight  cuts  and 
wounds,”  but  from  its  attributed  efficacy  in  disorders 
of  the  womb  (kutte  cowth). 

At  Plymouth,  the  broad-leaved  Red  Valerian  goes  bv 
the  name  of  Drunken  Sailor,  and  Bovisand  Soldier, 
the  larger  sort  being  distinguished  as  Bouncing  Bess, 
whilst  the  smaller,  paler  kind  is  known  as  Delicate 
Bess  throughout  the  V cst  of  Devon. 
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An  officinal  tincture  is  made  from  the  rhizome  with 
spirit  of  wine,  of  which  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
may  be  given  for  a dose,  with  a little  water.  Also  a 
tincture  (ammoniated)  is  made  with  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  on  the  rhizome,  and  this  is  considerably 
stronger ; from  twenty  to  forty  drops  is  a sufficient  dose 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  water. 

The  essential  oil  of  Valerian  lessens  the  sensibility  of 
the  spinal  cord  after  primary  stimulation  of  its  nervous 
substance.  A drop  of  this  oil  in  a spoonful  of  milk  will 
be  a proper  dose. 

Used  externally,  by  friction,  the  volatile  oil  of 
Valerian  has  proved  beneficial  as  a liniment  for  para- 
lyzed limbs.  The  powdered  root  mixed  in  snuff  is 
useful  for  weak  eyes. 

The  cultivated  plant  is  less  rich  in  the  volatile  oil 
than  the  wild  herb.  On  exposure  to  the  air  Valerian 
oil  becomes  oxidised,  and  forms  valerianic  acid,  which, 
together  with  an  alcohol,  “ borneol,”  constitutes  the 
active  medicinal  part  of  the  plant. 

The  root  also  contains  malic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids, 
with  a resin,  tannin,  starch,  and  mucilage.  It  is  by 
first  arousing  and  then  blunting  the  reflex  nervous 
activities  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  the  oil  of  Valerian 
overcomes  chronic  constipation. 

Preparations  of  Valerian  act  admirably  for  the  relief 
of  nervous  headache  associated  with  flatulence,  and  in 
a person  of  sensitive  temperament.  They  likewise  do 
good  for  infantine  colic,  and  they  diminish  the  urea 
when  the  urine  contains  it  in  excess. 

The  Greek  Valerian  is  another  British  species,  found 
growing  occasionally  in  the  North  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  being  known  as  the  blue  Jacob’s  Ladder. 
It  is  also  named  “ Make  bate,”  because  said  to  set 
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a married  couple  quarrelling  if  put  in  their  bed.  1 Ins 
is  probably  a play  on  its  botanical  name  Polemomum, 
from  the  Greek  polemos,  war.  It  is  called  Jacob  s Ladder 
from  its  successive  pairs  of  leaflets. 


VERBENA. 

The  Verbena,  or  Common  Vervain,  is  a very  familial 
herb  on  waste  ground  throughout  England,  limited  to 
no  soil,  and  growing  at  the  entrance  into  towns  and 
villages,  always  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  a house, 
and  hence  called  formerly  the  Simpler’s  joy.  Of  old, 
much  credit  for  curative  virtues  attached  itself  to  this 
plant,  though  it  is  without  odour,  and  has  no  taste  other 
than  that  "of  slight  astringency.  But  a reputation 
clings  to  the  Vervain  because  it  used  to  be  held  sacred, 
and^was  employed  in  sacrificial  rites,  being  worn  also 

around  the  neck  as  an  amulet. 

It  is  a slender  plant  with  but  few  leaves,  and  spikes 
of  small  lilac  flowers,  when  wild  ; but  its  cultivated 
varieties,  developed  by  the  gardener,  are  showy  plants, 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colours. 

The  name  Frogfoot  has  been  applied  to  the  Vervain, 
because  its  leaf  somewhat  resembles  in  outline  the  foot 
of  that  creature.  Old  writers  called  the  plant  T erbinaca 
and  Pensterium. 

The  practice  of  wearing  it  round  the  neck  became 
changed  from  a religious  observance  to  a medicinal 
proceeding,  for  which  reason  it  was  ordered  that 
the  plant  should  be  bruited  before  being  appended  to 
the  person;  and  thus  it  gained  a name  foi  curing 
inveterate  headaches.  Presently  also  it  was  applied  to 
other  parts  as  a cataplasm. 

Nevertheless,  the  Vervain  has  fallen  of  late  yeais 
into  disuse  as  a British  Herbal  Simple,  though  a 
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pamphlet  has  recently  appeared,  written  by  a Mr. 
Morley,  who  strongly  advises  the  revived  use  of  the 
herb  for  benefiting  scrofulous  disease. 

Therein  it  is  ordered  that  the  root  of  Vervain  shall 
be  tied  with  a yard  of  white  satin  ribband  round  the 
neck  of  the  patient  until  he  recovers.  Also  an  infusion 
and  an  ointment  are  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant. 

1 he  expressed  juice  of  Verbena  will  act  as  a febri- 
fuge ; and  the  infusion  by  its  astringency  makes  a good 
lotion  for  weak  and  inflamed  eyes,  also  for  indolent 
ulcers,  and  as  a gargle  for  a relaxed  sore  throat.  The 
Druids  gathered  it  with  as  much  reverence  as  they 
paid  to  the  Mistletoe.  It  was  dedicated  to  Isis,  the 
goddess  of  birth,  and  formed  a famous  ingredient  in 
love  philtres. 

Pliny  saith  : “They  report  that  if  the  dining  chamber 
be  sprinkled  with  water  in  which  the  herb  Verbena  has 
been  steeped,  the  guests  will  be  the  merrier.” 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  and  Pasteur  praise  the  Vervain 
much  as  beneficial  against  ailments  of  the  hair,  the 
fresh  juice  being  especially  used. 

Other  names  of  the  plant  are  Juno’s  tears,  Mercury’s 
moist  blood,  Pigeons’  grass,  and  Columbine — the  two 
latter  being  assigned  because  pigeons  show  a partiality 
for  the  herb. 

Verbena  plants  Avere  named  Sag mina,  of  old,  because 
cut  up  by  the  Praetor  in  the  Capitol. 

VINE. 

Thk  fruit  of  the  Vine  (I'itis  vinifera)  has  already  been 
treated  of  here  under  the  heading  “Grapes,”  as  em- 
ployed medicinally  whether  for  the  purgation  of  the 
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bilious— being  then  taken  crude  and  scarcely  ripe or 
for  imparting  fat  and  bodily  warmth  in  wasting  disease 
from  the  luscious  and  richly-saccharine  berries. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  fumes  exhaled  from  the 
wine-presses  whilst  the  juice  is  fermenting,  prove  highly 
beneficial  as  a restorative  for  weakly  and  delicate 
young  persons  (an  example  which  might  be  followed 
perhaps  at  our  home  breweries). 

Consumptive  patients  are  sent  with  this  view  to  the 
Gironde,  where  the  vapour  from  the  wine  vats  is  more 
stimulating  and  curative  than  in  Burgundy,  \oung 
girls  who  suffer  from  atrophy  are  first  made  to  stand  lor 
some  hours  daily  in  the  sheds  where  the  wine  pressing 
is  going  forward.  After  a while,  as  they  become  less 
weak,  they  are  directed  to  jump  into  the  wine  press, 
where,  with  the  vintagers  and  labourers  they  skip  about 
and  inhale  the  fumes  of  the  fermenting  juice,  until 
they  sometimes  become  intoxicated,  and  even  senseless. 
This  effect  passes  off  after  one  or  two  trials,  and  the 
girls  return  to  their  labour  with  renewed  strength 
and  heightened  colour,  hopeful,  and  joyous  and  robust. 
The  vats  of  the  famous  Chateau  il’yguem  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  for  the  wondrous  cures  they  ha\  c 
effected  even  in  cases  considered  past  human  aid. 


VIOLET. 

The  Wild  Violet  or  Pansy  ( Viola  tricolor ) is  found 
commonly  throughout  Great  Britain  on  banks  and  in 
hilly  pastures,  from  whence  it  has  come  to  be  cultivated 
in  our  gardens. 

Viola,  a corruption  of  “Ion,”  is  a name  extended  by 
old  writers  to  several  other  different  plants.  But  the 
true  indigenous  representative  of  the  Violet  tribe  is 
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our  Wild  Pansy,  or  Paunce,  or  Pancc,  or  Heart’s  ease  ; 
called  also  “Love  in  idleness,”  and  “John  of  my  Pink.” 

“ A little  Western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love’s  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it—'  Love  in  idleness.’  ” 

The  term  “ heart’s  ease  ” has  signified  a cordial  which 
is  comforting  to  the  heart.  But  the  fact  is  that  Pansies, 
“pretty  little  Puritans,”  produce  anything  but  heart’s  ease 
if  eaten,  and  their  roots  provoke  sickness  so  speedily 
that  these  are  sometimes  employed  as  an  emetic. 

Dr.  Johnson  derived  the  word  Pansy  from  Panacea, 
as  curing  all  diseases  ; but  this  was  a mistake.  The 
true  derivation  is  from  the  French  pensee,  “thoughts,” 
as  Shakespeare  knew,  when  making  Ophelia  say  : 
“ There  is  pansies — that’s  for  thoughts.” 

From  its  three  colours  it  has  been  called  the  herb 
Trinity.  A medicinal  tincture  is  made  (H.)  from  the 
Viola  tricolor  with  spirit  of  wine,  using  the  entire  plant. 
Hahnemann  found  that  the  Pansy  violet,  when  taken  by 
provers,  served  to  induce  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  to 
aggravate  them,  and  he  reasoned  out  the  curative 
action  of  the  plant  in  small  diluted  doses  for  the  cure 
of  these  symptoms,  when  occurring  as  disease. 

“ For  milk  crust  and  scald  head,  ’ says  Dr.  Hughes 
(Brighton) — the  plague  of  children,  “I  have  rarely 
needed  any  other  medicine  than  this  Viola  tricolor; 
and  I have  more  than  once  given  it  in  recent  impetigo 
(pustular  eczema)  for  adults,  with  very  satisfactory 
effects.”  For  the  first  of  these  maladies  the  tincture 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six  drops,  to  a 
child  of  from  two  to  six  or  eight  years,  three  times  a. 
day  in  water. 

Again,  “for  curing  scalled  (from  rail l,  a shell)  head 
in  children,  a small  handful  of  the  fresh  plant,  or  half 
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a drachm  of  the  dried  herb,  boiled  for  two  hours  in 
milk,  is  to  be  taken  each  night  and  morning ; also  a 
bread  poultice  made  with  this  decoction  should  be 

applied  to  the  affected  part. 

“During  the  first  eight  days  the  eruption  increases, 
and  the  urine,  when  the  medicine  succeeds,  has  a 
nauseous  odour  like  that  of  the  cat,  which  presently 
passes  oft';  then,  as  the  use  of  the  plant  is  continued, 
the  scabs  disappear,  and  the  skin  recovers  its  natural 


clean  condition.  ’ 

The  root  of  the  Viola  tricolor  has  similar  properties 
to  that  of  Ipecacuanha.  It  loves  a mixture  of  chalk  in 


the  soil  where  it  grows. 

The  Pansy  contains  an  active  chemical  principle, 
“ violin,”  resin,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  the  other  ordinary 
constituents  of  plants.  When  bruised  the  plant,  and 
especially  its  root,  smells  like  peach  kernels,  01  piussic 
acid.  It  acts  as  a slight  laxative. 

The  Germans  style  the  Pansy  Stief-mutter,  because 
figuratively  the  mother-in-law  appears  in  the  flower 
predominant  in  purple  velvet,  and  her  own  two 
daughters  gay  in  purple  and  yellow,  whilst  the  two 
poor  little  Cindercllas,  more  soberly  and  scantily  attired, 
are  squeezed  in  between.  Again,  another  fable  says, 
with  respect  to  the  five  petals  and  the  five  sepals  of  the 
Pansy,  two  of  which  petals  are  plain  in  colour,  whilst 
each  has  a single  sepal,  the  three  other  petals  being 
gay  of  hue,  whilst  one  of  these  (the  largest  of  all)  has 
two  sepals ; that  the  Pansy  represents  a family  of 
husband,  wife,  and  four  daughters,  two  of  the  latter 
being  step-children  of  the  wife. 

The  plain  petals  are  the  step-children,  with  only  one 
chair  ; the  twro  small  gay  petals  are  the  daughters,  with 
a chair  each,  arrd  the  large  gay  petal  is  the  Avife,  with 
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two  chairs.  To  find  the  father,  one  must  strip  away 
the  petals  until  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  bare.  These 
then  bear  a fanciful  resemblance  to  an  old  man  with  a 
flannel  wrap  about  his  neck,  having  his  shoulders 
upraised,  and  his  feet  in  a bath  tub.  The  French  also 
call  the  Pansy  “ The  Step-mother.” 

The  chemical  principle,  <l  violin,”  contained  in  the 
flowering  Wild  Pansy  resembles  emetiu  in  action.  If 
the  dried  plant  is  given  medicinally,  from  ten  to  sixty 
grains  may  be  taken  as  a dose,  in  infusion. 

The  Sweet  Violet  ( Viola  odorata)  is  well  known  for 
its  delicious  fragrance  of  perfume  when  growing  in  our 
woods,  pastures,  and  hedge  banks.  The  odour  of  its 
petals  is  lost  in  drying,  but  a pleasant  syrup  is  made 
from  the  flowers  which  is  a suitable  laxative  for 
children. 

A conserve,  called  “ violet  sugar,”  prepared  from  the 
flowers,  has  proved  of  excellent  use  in  consumption. 
Also,  the  Sweet  Violet  is  thought  to  possess  admirable 
virtues  as  a cosmetic.  Lightfoot  gives  a translation 
from  a Highland  recipe  in  Gaelic,  for  its  use  in  this 
capacity,  rendered  thus  : “ Anoint  thy  face  with  goat’s 
milk  in  which  violets  have  been  infused,  and  there  is 
not  a young  prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  charmed 
with  thy  beauty.” 

The  syrup  of  Sweet  Violets  should  be  made  as  follows  : 
To  one  pound  of  sweet  violet  flowers  freshly  picked,  add 
two  and  a half  pints  of  boiling  water  ; infuse  these  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a glazed  china  vessel,  then  pour  oft’ 
the  liquid  and  strain  it  gently  through  muslin  ; after- 
wards add  double  its  weight  of  the  finest  loaf  sugar, 
and  make  it  into  a syrup,  but  without  letting  it  boil. 

Violets  are  cultivated  largely  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  syrup,  which,  when 
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mixed  with  almond  oil,  is  an  excellent  laxative  for 
children,  and  will  help  to  soothe  irritative  coughs,  or  to 
relieve  a sore  throat. 

An  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  Sweet  \iolet  will  act 
as  usefully  as  Ipecacuanha  for  the  dysentery  of  infants 
and  young  children. 

The  flowers  have  been  commended  for  the  cure  of 
epilepsy  and  nervous  disorders  ; they  are  laxative  when 
eaten  in  a salad. 

The  seeds  are  diuretic,  and  will  correct  gravel.  The 
Sweet  Violet,  contains  the  chemical  principle  “ violin  ” 
in  all  its  parts.  A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from 
the  entire  fresh  plant  with  proof  spirit.  It  acts  usefully 
for  a spasmodic  cough,  with  hard  breathing,  also  for 
rheumatism  of  the  wrists,  especially  the  right  one. 

This  Violet  is  highly  esteemed  likewise  in  Syria, 
chiefly  because  of  its  great  use  in  making  the  violet 
sugar  used  in  sherbet.  That  which  is  drunk  by  the 
Grand  Signior  himself  is  made  of  violets  and  sugar. 

From  the  flower  may  be  pleasantly  contrived  a pretty 
miniature  bird,  by  carefully  removing  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  leaving  only  the  stamens  and  pistil  attached  to 
the  receptacle  ; then  the  stigma  forms  the  head  and 
neck,  whilst  the  anthers  make  a golden  breast,  and  their 
tongues  appear  like  a pair  of  green  wings. 

Mademoiselle  Clarion,  a noted  French  actress,  had  a 
nosegay  of  violets  sent  her  every  morning  of  the  season 
for  thirty  years,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
gift,  she  stripped  off  the  petals  every  evening,  being 
passionately  devoted  to  the  flower,  and  took  them  in  an 
infusion  as  tea. 

Pliny  recommended  a garland  of  sweet  violets  as  a 
cure  for  headache.  The  Romans  made  wine  of  the 
flowers  ; and  Napoleon  the  Great  claimed  the  Violet 
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as  par  excellence  his  own,  for  which  reason  he  was  often 
styled,  Le  pere  la  violette. 

The  scentless  Dog  Violet  ( Viola  canina)  is  likewise 
mildly  laxative,  and  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  Viola 
odorata  in  a lesser  degree. 

WALLFLOWER. 

The  Wallflower,  or  Handllower  ( Cheirantkus  cheiri),  or 
Wall-gilliflower,  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  for  its  fragrance  and 
bright  colouring.  Nevertheless,  it  is  found  wild  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Spain. 

This  is  the  only  British  species  belonging  to  the 
Cruciferous  order  of  plants,  and  it  flourishes  best  on 
the  walls  of  old  buildings,  flowering  nearly  all  the 
summer,  though  scantily  supplied  with  moisture. 

We  may  presume  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivated 
flowers  in  English  gardens,  as  it  is  found  on  the  most 
ancient  houses. 

Turner,  an  early  writer  on  Plants,  calls  it  Wall- 
gelouer,  or  “ Hartisease,”  and  by  Spencer  it  was  termed 
Cherisaume,  as  meaning  a cordial  to  the  heart,  this  being 
really  the  herb  to  which  the  name  Heart's-ease  was 
originally  given. 

But  the  common  Stock  likewise  bore  the  same  appella- 
tion, and  the  probability  is,  there  was  in  old  days,  as 
Cotgrave  suggests,  a popular  medicine  or  food  ‘‘for  the 
passions  of  the  heart”  called  “gariofile,"  from  the  cloves 
which  it  contained,  the  Latin  for  a clove  being  cttri/- 
ophyllum.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  \V allflower,  the 
Pansy,  and  the  Stock,  by  virtue  of  their  cordial  qualities, 
were  alike  called  Gilli  flowers  or  Heart’s-ease. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  cultivated  Wallflower, 
the  Yellow  and  the  Bed  ; those  of  a deep  colour. 
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growing  on  old  rockeries  and  similar  places,  are  often 
called  Bloody  Warriors.  The  double  Wallflower  has 
been  produced  for  more  than  two  centuries.  If  the 
flowers  are  steeped  in  oil  for  some  weeks,  they  confer 
a stimulating  warming  property  useful  for  friction  to 
limbs  which  are  rheumatic,  or  neuralgic,  or  paralytic. 
An  infusion  of  the  flowers,  made  with  boiling  water,  will 
relieve  the  headache  of  debility,  and  is  cordial  in  nervous 
disorders,  by  taking  a small  wineglassful  immediately, 
and  repeating  it  every  half  hour  whilst  required.  The 
aromatic  volatile  principles  of  the  flowers  are  caryophyllin 
and  eng  mol. 


WALNUT. 

The  Walnut  tree  is  known  of  aspect  to  most  persons 
throughout  Great  Britain  as  cultivated,  large  and 
handsome,  having  many  spreading  branches  covered 
with  a silvery  grey  bark,  which  is  smooth  when  young, 
though  thick  and  cracked  when  old. 

The  flowers  occur  in  long,  hanging,  inconspicuous 
spikes  or  catkins,  of  a brownish  green  colour. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  is  largely 
grown  in  England.  Its  botanical  name  is  Juglans  regia, 
a corruption  of  glam s,  the  acorn,  jovis , of  Jupiter, 
or  the  “ royal  nut  of  Jupiter,”  food  fit  for  the  Gods  ! 
Its  fruit  is  also  called  Ban  nut,  and  Welsh  nut. 

The  London  Society  of  Apothecaries  has  directed 
that  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Walnut  shall  be  used 
pharmaceutically  on  account  of  its  worm-destroying 
virtues.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  insects  will  prey  on 
the  leaves  of  this  tree. 

The  vinegar  of  the  pickled  fruit  makes  a very  useful 
gargle  for  sore  throats,  even  when  slightly  ulcerated. 

The  kernel  of  the  nut  (or  the  part  of  the  inside  taken 
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at  dessert)  affords  an  oil  which  does  not  congeal  by  cold 
and  which  painters  find  very  useful  on  such  account 
This  oil  has  proved  useful  when  applied  externally  for 
troublesome  skin  diseases  of  the  leprous  type.  Indeed, 
the  Walnut  has  been  justly  termed  vegetable  arsenic, 
because  of  its  curative  virtues  in  eczema  and  other 
obstinately  diseased  conditions  of  the  skin. 

The  tincture,  when  made  (H.)  from  the  rind  of  the 
green  fruit  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  given  in  material 
doses,  will  determine  in  a sound  person  a burning 
itching  eruption  of  the  skin  of  an  eczematous  character, 
lasting  a long  time,  and  leaving  the  parts  which  have 
been  affected  afterwards  blue  and  swollen.  Reasoning 
from  which  it  has  been  found  that  the  tincture,  in  a 
reduced  form,  and  of  a diminished  strength,  proves 
admirably  curative  of  eczema,  impetigo,  and  ecthyma. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  laxative,  and  of  beneficial  use  in 
thrush,  and  in  ulcerative  sore  throat.  The  leaves  are 
said  to  be  anti-syphilitic. 

The  bark  or  yellow  skin  which  clothes  the  inner  nut 
is  a notable  remedy  for  colic,  being  given,  when  dried 
and  powdered,  in  a dose  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  mixed 
with  some  carminative  water ; and  the  same  powder 
will  help  to  expel  worms. 

According  to  the  Salernitan  maxim,  if  the  fruit  of 
the  Walnut  be  eaten  after  fish,  the  digestion  of  the 
latter  is  promoted  : — 

Post  pisces  nux  sit  : post  carries  caseus  esto. 

Or, 

“ Take  Welsli  nuts  after  fish  : take  cheese  after  flesh  meat.” 

With  some  persons  coughing  is  excited  by  eating 
walnuts. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  rind  yield  a brown  dye  which 
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gipsies  employ  for  staining  their  skins.  It  also  senes 
to  turn  the  hair  black.  “ A custom  prevails  (says  a 
Latin  sentence)  among  certain  country  folk  to  thrash 
the  nuts  out  of  their  husks  while  still  on  the  trees, 
so  that  they  may  grow  more  abundantly  the  following 
year.  In  allusion  to  which  practice  the  lines  run 
thus 

“ Nux,  asinus,  mulier,  simili  sunt  legeligata; 

Hiec  tria  nil  fructiis  faciunt  si  verbera  cessant.” 

“ A woman,  a donkey,  a walnut  tree — 

The  more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be. 

It  is  a fact,  that  by  acting  thus,  the  barren  ends  of  the 
branches  are  knocked  off,  and  fresh  fruit-bearing 
twigs  spring  out  at  each  side  in  their  stead. 

Walnut  cake,  after  expressing  out  the  oil  from  the 
kernels,  is  a good  food  for  cattle,  these  kernels  being 
the  crumpled  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves.  I hey  contain 
oil,  mucilage,  albumen,  mineral  matter,  cellulose,  and 
water. 

The  rook  has  a most  abiding  affection  for  walnuts. 
As  soon  as  there  is  any  fruit  on  the  trees  worth  eating, 
this  bird  finds  it  out,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground, 
choosing  only  those  nuts  which  are  soft  enough  for  him 
to  penetrate. 

Ovid  has  left  a charming  little  poem,  Nucis  Elrrjia— the 
plaint  of  the  Walnut  tree,  because  beaten  with  sticks 
and  pelted  with  stones,  in  return  for  the  generosity 
with  which  it  bestows  on  mankind  its  fair  produce. 

A valuable  medicinal  spirit  is  made  by  the  druggists 
from  the  Walnut.  It  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  spas- 
modic indigestion,  and  to  relieve  the  morning  sickness 
of  pregnancy.  A teaspoonful  of  the  spirit  (Spintus  nvcis 
jnglnndis)  may  be  given  with  half  a wineglassful  of 
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water  every  hour  or  two,  for  most  forms  of  sickness, 
and  the  dose  may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

“Nucin,”  or  “juglon,”  is  the  active  chemical  principle 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 

The  leaves,  when  slightly  rubbed,  emit  a rich  aromatic 
odour,  which  renders  them  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Qualities  of  this  odoriferous  sort  commended 
the  tree  to  King  Solomon,  whose  “garden  of  nuts”  was 
clearly  one  of  walnuts,  according  to  the  Hebrew  word 
('(/hoz.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  very  great.  There 
is  at  Balaclava,  in  the  Crimea,  a walnut  tree  believed 
to  be  a thousand  j ears  old. 

The  leaves  of  the  American  Black  Walnut  tree, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  are  of  the  highest 
curative  value  for  scrofulous  diseases  and  for  strumous 
eruptions.  Chronic,  indolent  sores  have  been  healed 
by  these  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed.  The 
parts  should  be  washed  several  times  a day  with 
a strong  decoction  of  the  leaves,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  same  should  be  taken  internally  ; also  of  the 
extract  made  from  the  leaves,  four  grains  in  a pil  1 each 
night  and  morning.  A green  English  walnut,  boiled  in 
syrup  and  preserved  in  the  same,  is  an  excellent  homely 
remedy  for  constipation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
fruit  becomes  black  by  boiling. 

The  Chinese  put  the  raw  kernels  into  their  tea  to 
give  it  a flavour,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  the 
peasants  literally  subsist  on  walnuts  for  months 
together. 

The  Romans  scattered  walnuts  among  the  people 
when  a marriage  was  celebrated,  as  an  intimation  that 
the  wedded  couple  henceforth  abandoned  the  frivolities 
of  youth. 

The  “ titmouse  ” walnut  produces  very  delicate  fruit, 
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rich  in  oil,  and  with  thin  shells,  so  that  the  little 
creatures  can  pierce  the  husks  and  shells  while  the  fruit 
is  still  on  the  bough. 

Nuts  of  various  kinds,  being  charged  with  carbon 
and  oil,  are  highly  nutritious,  but  on  account  of  this  oil 
abounding,  they  are  not  readily  digested  by  some  per- 
sons. IiT  Southern  Europe,  the  Chestnut  is  a staple 
article  of  food.  The  title  “ nut  ” signifies  a hard  round 
lump,  from  nod  its,  a knot. 

WATER  PLANTS  (Other). 

(Water  Dropwort,  Water  Lily,  Water  Pepper.) 

The  Water  Dropwort — Hemlock  ((Enanthe  crocata) 
is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  frequent  in  our  marshes 
and  ditches.  It  is  named  from  oinee,  a vine;  and 
authos,  a flower,  because  its  blossoms  have  a vinous 
smell. 

Its  leaves  look  like  Celery,  and  its  roots  like 
parsnips.  A Country  name  of  this  plant  is  Dead- 
tongue,  from  its  paralyzing  effects  on  the  organs  of 
the  voice.  Of  eight  lads  who  were  poisoned  by  eating 
the  root,  says  Mr.  Vaughan,  five  died  before  morning, 
not  one  of  them  having  spoken  a word.  Also  Horse- 
bane,  from  its  being  thought  in  Sweden  to  cause 
in  horses  a kind  of  palsy  ; and  Five-fingered-root,  from 
its  five  leaflets.  The  roots  contain  a poisonous,  milky 
juice,  which  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  which  exudes  from  all  parts  of  the  plant  when 
wounded.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  because  of  so 
virulent  a nature  the  plant  is  too  dangerous  for  use  as  a 
Herbal  Simple,  though  the  juice  has  been  known  to  cure 
obstinate  and  severe  skin  disease.  It  yields  an  acrid 
emetic  principle.  The  root  is  sometimes  applied  by 
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country  folk  to  whitlows,  but  it  has  proved  an  unsafe 
proceeding. 

In  this  country  Water  Lilies,  or  Pond  Lilies,  comprise 
the  White  Water  Lily—  a large  native  flower  inhabiting 
clear  pools  and  slow  rivers — and  the  Yellow  Water  Lily, 
frequent  in  rivers  and  ditches,  with  a yellow,  globose 
flower  smelling  like  brandy,  so  that  it  is  called  “ Brandy 
bottle  ” in  Norfolk  and  other  parts.  Its  root  and  stalks 
contain  much  tannin. 

This  latter  Lily  (Xajduir  lufea ) possesses  medicinal 
virtues  against  diarrhoea,  such  as  is  aggravated  in  the 
morning;  and  against  sexual  weakness  a tincture  is 
made  (LI.)  from  the  whole  plant  with  spirit  of  wine. 
The  second  title,  lutea,  signifies  growing  in  the  mud  ; 
whilst  the  large  white  Water  Lily  is  called  A ympluni, 
from  growing  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  nymphs. 

The  small  yellow  Pond  Lily  bears  the  name  of 
Candock,  from  the  shape  of  its  seed  vessel,  like  that  of  a 
silver  can  or  flagon,  and  this  perhaps  has  likewise  to  do 
with  the  appellation,  “ Brandy  bottle.” 

The  root  of  the  larger  white  Water  Lily  is  acrid,  and 
will  redden  the  skin  if  the  juice  is  applied  thereto. 

An  Ointment  may  be  made  with  this  juice  to  stimu- 
late the  scalp  so  as  to  prevent  falling  out  of  the  hair. 
The  root  contains  tannin  and  mucilage,  it  is  therefore 
astringent  and  demulcent.  Also,  the  expressed  juice 
from  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  white  "Water  Lily,  if  used 
as  a head  wash,  will  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  out. 

Dutch  boys  are  said  to  be  extremely  careful  about 
plucking  or  handling  the  Water  Lily,  for,  if  a boy  fall 
with  the  flowers  in  his  possession,  he  is  thought  to 
immediately  become  subject  to  fits. 

The  Water  Pepper  (Poii/(/oinun  Hydropiper)  or  Arsmart, 
grows  abundantly  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  ditches  in 
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Great  Britain.  It  bears  a vulgar  English  name  signi- 
fying the  irritation  which  it  causes  when  applied  to  the 
fundament ; and  its  French  sobriquet,  Outrage,  conveys 
the  same  meaning  : — 


“ An  erbe  is  th<3  cause  of  all  this  rage, 

In  our  tongue  called  Culrage.' 

The  plant  is  further  known  to  rustics  as  Cyderach,  <>i 
Ciderage,  and  as  Red-knees,  from  its  red  angular  points. 
It  possesses  an  acrid,  biting  taste,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Peppermint,  which  resides  in  the  glandular  dots 
sprinkled  about  its  surface,  and  which  is  lost  in  drying. 
Fleas  will  not  come  into  rooms  where  this  herb  is 

kept.  . . 

Farriers  use  it  for  curing  proud  hesh  in  the  sores  ot 

animals,  and  when  applied  to  the  human  skin,  the  leaves 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  a mustard  poultice. 

Also,  a piece  of  the  plant  may  be  chewed  to  relieve 
toothache,  as  well  as  to  cure  small  ulcers  of  thrush  in 


the  mouth. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  freshly-gathered  plant  lias 
been  found  very  useful  in  jaundice.  From  one  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  may  be  taken  for  a dose.  A hot 
decoction  made  from  the  whole  herb  (Water  Persicaria, 
has  a sheet  soaked  in  it  as  an  American  remedy  for 
cholera,  wherein  the  patient  is  wrapped  immediately 
when  seized.  This  herb,  together  with  the  Thuja 
Ocdclentalis  (Arbor  vita)  makes  the  Anti-venereo  of 
Count  Mattsei. 

Another  Polygonum,  the  great  Bistort,  or  Snake- 
weed, and  Adderswort,  is  a common  wild  plant  m the 
northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  having  bent  or  crooked 
roots,  which  are  difficult  to  be  extirpated,  and  are 
strongly  astringent. 

This  Bistort,  on  account  of  its  snake-like  root,  was 
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at  one  time  called  Serpentaria,  Columbaria,  and 
Dracimculus. 

It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Oxylapathum  Bntannicmi 
and  Limonium  of  the  ancients. 

rlhe  dose  of  the  root  in  substance  is  from  twenty  to 
sixty  grains.  In  the  North  of  England  the  plant  is 
known  as  Easter  Giant,  and  its  young  shoots  are  eaten 
in  herb  pudding. 

About  Manchester  they  are  substituted  for  greens, 
under  the  name  of  Passion’s  dock.  The  root  may  be 
employed  both  externally  as  a poultice,  and  inwardly 
as  a decoction,  wherever  an  astringent  is  needed.  It 
is  most  useful  for  a spongy  state  of  the  gums, 
attended  with  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

This  plant  grows  in  moist  meadows,  but  is  not  com- 
mon. Its  roots  are  reddish  of  colour  inside. 

The  Bistort  contains  starch,  and  much  tannin  ; like- 
wise its  rhizome  (crooked  root)  furnishes  gallic  acid. 

The  decoction  is  to  be  made  with  an  ounce  of  the 
bruised  root  boiled  in  a pint  of  water  ; one  tablespoonful 
of  this  may  be  given  every  two  hours  in  passive 
bleedings,  and  for  simple  diarrhoea.  Another  name  for 
the  plant  is  Osterisk,  and  Twice  writhen  (bis  tort),  and 
Man  giant,  from  the  French  mangeant,  eatable. 

WHITETHORN. 

(See  “Hawthorn,”  page  158.) 

WHORTLEBERRY. 

(See  “ Bilberry,”  page  34.) 

WOODRUFF. 

Concerning  the  Sweet  Woodruff'  (Axpenda  odorata),  this 
is  a favourite  little  plant  growing  commonly  in  our 
woods  and  gardens,  with  a pleasant  smell  which,  like 
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the  good  deeds  of  the  worthiest  persons,  delights  by  its 
fragrance  most  after  death.  When  dry,  it  is  as  perfumed 
as  new  hay.  This  herb  is  of  the  Kubiaceous  order,  and 
gets  its  botanical  name  from  the  Latin  asper,  rough,  in 
allusion  to  the  rough  leaves  possessed  by  its  species. 

It  may  be  readily  recognised  by  its  small  white 
dowers  set  on  a slender  stalk,  with  narrow  leaves 
growing  round  it  in  successive  whorls,  just  as  in  the 
Cleaver  (Goosegrass),  which  belongs  to  the  same  ordci. 

The  name  Woodruff' has  been  whimsically  spelt  thus: 

Double  U,  double  O,  double  D,  E 
It,  0,  double  U,  double  P,  E. 

Its  terminal  syllable,  “ ruff,”  is  derived  from  re/*,  a 
wheel ; with  the  diminutive  rouelle — a little  wheel  or 
rowel — like  that  of  an  ancient  spur,  which  the 
verticillate  leaves  of  this  herb  closely  resemble.  They 
serve  to  remind  us  also  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  of 
the  high,  starched,  old-fashioned  ruff  which  she  is 
shown  to  wear  in  her  portraits. 

When  freshly  gathered,  the  plant  has  but  little  odour, 
but  when  dried  it  exhales  a delightful  and  lasting  aroma, 
like  the  scent  of  meadow  grass,  or  of  peach  blossoms. 

A fragrant  and  exhilarating  tea  may  be  made  from 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  sweet  Woodruff,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  of  service  in  correcting  sluggishness 
of  the  liver.  “When  it  is  desired”  says  Mr.  Johns, 
“ to  preserve  the  leaves  merely  for  their  scent,  the 
stem  should  be  cut  through  just  below  and  above  a 
joint,  and  the  leaves  pressed  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
destroy  their  star-like  arrangement.” 

Gerard  tells  us:  “The  flowers  are  of  a very  sweet  smell, 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  herb,  which,  being  made  up  into 
garlands  or  bundles,  and  hanged  up  in  houses,  in  the 
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heat  of  summer,  doth  very  well  attemper  the  air,  cool 
and  make  fresh  the  place,  to  the  delight  and  comfort  of 
such  as  are  therein.” 

The  agreeable  odour  of  this  Sweet  Woodruff  is  due 
to  a chemical  principle  named  “ coumarin,”  and  the 
plant  further  contains  citric,  malic,  and  rubi  hlorie 
acids,  together  with  some  tannic  acid. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Squinancy 
W oodruff  (./ sj/triila  n/itanr/tira ),  so  called  from  the  Greek 
cynanche,  which  means  quinsy,  because  an  excellent 
gargle  may  be  made  from  this  herb  for  the  troublesome 
throat  affection  here  specified,  and  for  any  severe  sore 
throat.  Quinsy  is  called  cynanche,  from  the  Greek 
words,  kuon,  a dog,  and  ancheo,  to  strangle,  because  the 
distressed  patient  is  compelled  by  the  swollen  state  of 
his  highly  inflamed  throat,  to  gasp  with  his  mouth  open, 
like  a choking  dog. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  in  dry  pastures, 
especially  on  a chalky  or  limestone  soil,  but  it  is  not 
common  ; it  has  very  narrow  leaves,  and  tufts  of  lilac 
flowers. 

Reverting  to  the  Sweet  Woodruff',  the  dried  herb  may 
be  kept  amongst  linen,  like  lavender,  to  preserve  it 
from  insects. 

It  was  formerly  employed  for  strewing  churches, 
littering  chambers,  and  stuffing  beds.  Withering  de- 
clares that  its  strongly  aromatic  flowers  make  an 
infusion  which  far  exceeds  even  the  choice  teas  of 
China.  The  powdered  leaves  are  mixed  with  fancy 
snuffs,  because  of  their  enduring  fragrance. 

WOODSORREL. 

Tuts  elegant  little  herb,  called  also  French  Sorrel,  or 
Wood  Sour  (Oralis  acrtosdla),  is  abundant  throughout 
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our  woods,  and  in  other  moist,  shady  places.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Geraniums,  and  bears 
the  provincial  names  of  Sour  trefoil,  Cuckoo  s bread, 
or  Gowk’s-meat,  and  Stubwort  (from  growing  about 
the  stubs  of  hewn  trees).  Its  botanical  title  is  got 
from  the  Greek  word  oxns,  sharp,  or  acid,  because 
of  its  penetrating  sour  taste.  This  is  due  to  the 
acid  oxalate  of  potash  which  it  contains  abundantly, 
in  common  with  the  Dock  Sorrel,  and  the  Garden 
Rhubarb. 

By  reason  of  this  chemical  salt  being  present  in 
combination  with  less  leafy  matter  than  in  the  other 
plants  which  are  akin  to  it,  the  Wood  Sorrel  makes  a 
lighter  and  more  palatable  salad. 

"in  olden  days  the  Monks  named  this  pretty  little 
woodland  plant  Alleluia,  because  it  blossoms  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  Psalms— from  the 
113th  to  the  117th,  inclusive — which  end  with  the 
aspiration,  “ Hallelujah  ! ” were  sung. 

St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  shown  on  the  ternate  leaf 
of  the  Wood  Sorrel  to  his  rude  audience  the  possibility 
of  a Trinity  in  Unity. 

The  herb  has  been  long  popular  as  a Simple  for 
making  a fever  drink,  which  is  thought  to  be  some- 
what sedative  to  the  heart,  and  for  helping  to  cure 
scurvy.  Also,  it  has  proved  useful  against  intermittent 

fever. 

Towards  assisting  to  digest,  by  their  free  acid,  the 
immature  fibre  of  young  flesh  meats,  the  A ood  Son  el 
leaves  are  commonly  eaten  as  a dressing  with  veal,  and 
lamb.  But  too  habitual  use  of  such  a salad  or  sauce  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  gouty  crystals  (oxalate  of  lime) 
in  the  urine,  with  considerable  irritation  of  the 
kidneys.  Externally,  the  bruised  leaves  are  of  excellent 
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service  for  cleansing  and  stimulating  foul  sores  and 
ulcers. 

This  familiar  harbinger  of  Spring,  with  its  three 
delicate  leaflets  on  a long  stalk,  and  its  tiny  white 
flowers,  having  purple  veins  like  those  of  the  Wood 
Anemone,  bears  the  fanciful  name  of  Fairy-bells  in 
Welsh  districts. 

Fra  Angelico  placed  the  purple-stained  flowers  in  the 
foreground  of  his  pictures  representing  the  Crucifixion. 
After  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  because  of  its  shape 
like  a heart,  the  leaf  of  the  A ood  Sorrel  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a cordial  medicine,  and  it  was  called  in 
Latin  Panis  Cuculi,  meaning  the  “Cuckoo’s  bread  and 
cheese.”  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  make  with  sugar  a 
capital  conserve  which  is  refreshing  to  a fevered 
stomach,  or,  if  boiled  in  milk,  they  form  an  agreeable 
sub-acid  whey.  Twenty  pounds  of  the  fresh  plant  will 
yield  four  ounces  of  the  oxalate  of  potash,  commonly 
known  as  salt  of  lemons  or  salt  of  sorrel,  which  is  often 
used  for  taking  ink  stains  out  of  linen.  Francus,  an 
old  classical  author,  concluded  by  experiment  that 
the  herb  is  of  value  ( cordis  rives  reparare)  to  recruit 
the  energies  of  the  heart,  and  ( anginant  abigere)  to 
dispel  the  quinsy.  Its  infusion  makes  an  excellent 
anti-putrescent  gargle.  There  is  also  a yellow  variety 
of  the  Wood  Sorrel. 


WORMWOOD. 

The  common  Wormwood  ( Artemisia  absinthium)  has 
been  partly  considered  here  together  with  Mugwort, 
to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  It  is  a Composite  herb  of 
common  growth  on  waste  ground,  being  a bushy  plant 
with  silky  stems,  and  collections  of  numerous  small 
heads  of  dull  yellow  flowers. 
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The  whole  plant  is  of  ail  aromatic  smell  and  bitter 
taste.  The  flowers,  when  dried  and  powdered,  destroy 
worms  more  effectually  than  worm  seed,  whilst  the 
leaves  resist  putrefaction  and  help  to  make  capital 
antisept  ic  fomentations. 

Wormwood  tea,  or  the  powdered  herb  in  small  doses, 
mixed  in  a little  soup,  will  serve  to  relieve  bilious 
melancholia,  and  will  help  to  disperse  the  yellow  hue  of 
jaundice  from  the  skin. 

This  herb  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  the  power 
of  dispelling  demons,  and  was  thus  associated  with  the 
ceremonials  of  St.  John’s  Eve,  bearing  the  name,  on  the 
Continent,  of  St.  John’s  Herb,  or  St.  John’s  Girdle. 

Dioscorides  declared  it  a preventive  of  intoxication, 
and  a remedy  for  the  ill-effects  of  that  excess,  for 
which  reason  the  jpocviluw,  absinthiacum  was  a favourite 
beverage. 

Gerard  says  : “ The  plant  voideth  away  the  worms,  not 
only  taken  inwardly,  but  applied  outwardly  ; it  with- 
standeth  all  putrefactions,  and  is  good  against  the 
stinking  breath.”  It  keepeth  garments  also  from  the 
moths — A tineis  tutum  recldit  qud  conditur  arcarn  (Macer); 
and  Dr.  W.  Bulleyne  says  “ it  keepeth  clothes  from 
moths  and  wormes.”  This  is  the  great  preventive 
used  by  cloth  manufacturers. 

The  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant  is  due  to  a 
volatile  oil  which  consists  mainly  of  absinthol ; and  the 
intensely  bitter  taste  resides  in  “ absinthin.” 

The  plant  also  contains  tannin,  resin,  starch,  succinic, 
malic,  and  acetic  acids,  with  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
other  salts. 

Wormwood  is  of  benefit  in  strengthless  flatulent 
indigestion.  An  infusion  may  be  made  of  an  ounce  of 
the  dried  plant  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in 
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doses  of  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times 
in  the  day. 

Absinthe,  a liqueur  concocted  from  Wormwood,  is 
used  largely  in  France,  and  the  medical  verdict  pro- 
nounced there  about  its  effects  shows  that  it  exercises 
through  the  pneumogastric  nerve  a painful  sensation, 
which  has  been  taken  for  that  of  extreme  hunger.  This 
feeling  goes  off  quickly  if  a little  alcohol  is  given,  though 
it  is  aggravated  by  coffee,  whilst  an  excessive  use  of 
absinthe  from  day  to  day  is  not  slow  in  producing 
serious  symptoms  : the  stomach  ceases  to  perform  its 
duty,  there  is  an  irritative  reaction  in  the  brain,  and  the 
effects  of  blind  drunkenness  come  on  after  each  debauch. 
The  daily  taking  even  for  a short  while  only  of  a watery 
infusion  of  Wormwood  shows  its  bad  effects  by  a general 
languor,  with  obscurities  of  the  sight,  giddiness,  want 
of  appetite,  and  painful  indigestion. 

As  a result  of  his  experiments  on  animals,  Dr. 
Mailman  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  absinthe 

o 

{Wormwood)  determines  tremblings,  dulness  of  thought, 
and  epileptiform  convulsions — symptoms  which  alcohol 
alone  will  not  produce.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
absinthe  contains  really  a narcotic  poison  which  should 
prevent  its  being  employed  as  a liqueur,  or  as  a homely 
medicament,  to  any  excess. 

The  medicinal  and  remedial  uses  of  Wormwood  have 
been  already  partly  discussed,  together  with  those 
of  Mug  wort. 


WOUNDWORT. 

Thk  Hedge  AVoundwort  ( Stachys  sylwtica)  is  a common 
Labiate  plant  in  our  hedges  and  woods,  branched  and 
hairy,  with  whorls  of  small  dull  purple  flowers  on  a spike 
two  feet  high  or  more.  There  are  other  varieties  of 
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the  herb,  such  us  the  Marsh  (March)  Woundwort,  the 
Corn  Woundwort,  and  the  Downy  Woundwort. 

The  Hedge  Woundwort  was  named  by  Gerard, 
Clown’s  all  heal,  or  the  Husbandman’s  Woundwort, 
because  a countryman  who  had  cut  his  hand  to  the 
bone  with  a scythe,  healed  the  wound  in  seven  days 
with  this  plant. 

It  is  named  by  some  the  Hedge  Dead  Nettle,  from  its 
nettle  like  leaves,  and  the  place  of  its  growth. 

“The  leaves,”  says  Gerard,  “ stampt  (pounded)  with 
hog’s  grease,  and  applied  unto  green  wounds  in  the 
manner  of  a poultice,  heal  them  in  such  short  time 
and  such  absolute  manner,  that  it  is  hard  for  any  one 
that  hath  not  had  the  experience  thereof  to  believe. 
For  instance,  a deep  and  grievous  wound  in  the  breast 
with  a dagger,  and  two  others  in  the  abdomen  (or 
nether  bell}'),  so  that  the  fat  commonly  named  the 
caul,  issued  forth,  the  which  mortal  wounds,  by  God’s 
permission,  and  the  virtues  of  this  herb,  I perfectly 
cured  within  twenty  days — for  the  which  the  name  of 
God  be  praised.” 

The  name  Stachys  given  to  this  herb,  is  from  the 
Greek  stakes,  a bunch,  because  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers.  It  contains  a volatile  oil,  and  a bitter 
principle  undetermined. 

The  Stackys  Genua  idea  (Downy  Woundwort)  is  so 
called  from  its  soft,  downy  leaves  having  been  employed 
instead  of  lint  as  a surgical  dressing  to  wounds.  The 
plant  grows  on  a chalky  soil  in  Bedfordshire,  Berk- 
shire, and  Oxfordshire. 

This  Stachys  lanafa  (Woolly  Woundwort)  is  called 
Saviour’s  blanket,  in  Sussex;  also  in  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire,  Mouse’s  ear,  Donkey’s  ear,  and  Lamb’s 
tongue. 
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YARROW. 

Tiik  Yarrow  {Achillea  millefolium)  or  Milfoil  is  so  called 
from  the  very  numerous  fine  segments  of  its  leaves. 
It  is  a Composite  plant  very  common  on  waysides  and 
in  pastures  throughout  Britain. 

The  name  Achillea  has  been  bestowed  on  this  plant 
because  the  Greek  warrior,  Achilles,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  its  virtues.  This  herb  is  the  Stratiotes 
chiiiophullos  of  the  Greek  botanists,  by  whom  it  was 
valued  as  an  excellent  astringent  and  vulnerary.  But 
Gerard  supposes  it  may  have  been  the  Achillea  mille- 
folium nubile,  which  grows  with  a thick  root  and  longer 
leaves,  on  a fat  and  fruitful  soil,  a stranger  in  England, 
“and  the  very  same  with  which  Achilles  cured  the 
wounds  of  his  soldiers.’  But,  he  adds,  “ the  virtues  of 
each  sort  of  Milfoil  are  set  to  be  both  alike." 

The  flowers  of  the  Common  Yarrow  or  Nosebleed  are 
white  or  pink ; those  of  the  Nobile  are  yellow. 

The  popular  name  of  Nosebleed  has  been  given  to 
the  Yarrow  because  the  hairy  filaments  of  the  leaves, 
when  put  up  the  nose,  provoke  an  exudation  of  blood, 
and  will  thus  afford  relief  to  headache,  caused  by  a 
passive  fulness  of  the  vessels. 

The  leaves  have  a somewhat  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  taste.  The  odour  of  the  flowers,  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  is  aromatic.  In  consequence  of  this 
pungent,  volatile  principle,  the  herb  has  proved  useful  in 
hysteria,  flatulence,  heartburn,  colic,  and  epilepsy ; also, 
if  is  employed  in  Norway  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
and  sometimes  chewed  for  toothache. 

Yarrow  is  one  of  the  few  aboriginal  English  plants, 
having  held  the  primitive  title,  Gearwe. 

Greek  botanists  seem  to  have  known  the  identical 
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species  which  we  now  possess,  and  to  have  used  it 
against  haemorrhagic  losses. 

It  yields  chemically  a dark-green  volatile  oil,  and 
achilleic  acid,  which  is  said  to  be  identical  with  aconitic 
acid ; also  resin,  tannin,  gum  ; and  earthy  ash  con- 
sisting of  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  of  potash 
and  lime. 

For  preparing  an  infusion  of  the  plant,  half  an  ounce 
should  he  boiled  down  in  half  a pint  of  water  to  six 
ounces  ; one  tablespoonful  for  a dose. 

Sir  John  Hill  says  the  best  way  of  giving  Yarrow  is 
in  a strong  decoction  of  the  whole  plant. 

A hot  infusion  of  the  herb  taken  freely  on  going  to 
bed  at  night  seldom  fails  to  make  short  work  of  a cold. 

A medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the  whole 
plunt  with  spirit  of  wine.  This,  when  employed  in  a 
diluted  form  of  the  first  or  third  decimal  strength,  and 
in  small  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  in  a table- 
spoonful of  cold  water,  will  act  admirably  in  arresting 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  or  the  nose, 
especially  in  florid,  hectic  subjects.  It  has  been  found 
by  healthy  provers  that  stronger  and  larger  doses  of 
any  preparation  of  the  herb  will  induce  or  aggravate 
one  or  another  of  these  bleedings. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  plant  may  be  had,  a dessert- 
spoonful three  times  in  the  day  ; or  of  the  volatile 
essential  oil,  from  three  to  five  drops  for  a dose. 

These  medicines  greatly  stimulate  and  promote  the 
appetite. 

“For  ague,”  says  Parkinson,  “drink  a decoction 
of  the  herb  warm  before  the  fit,  and  so  for  two  or  three 
fits  together.” 

Externally,  a strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  has  been 
used  as  an  injection  into  the  nostrils  to  stay  bleeding 
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from  the  nose.  It  is  similarly  useful  for  piles,  and  for 
female  floodings,  because  exerting  a special  local  action 
on  the  organs  within  the  middle  trunk. 

The  bruised  herb,  or  an  ointment  made  from  it,  is 
applied  by  rustics  to  heal  fresh  cuts  and  contusions. 

Even  in  ancient  times  it  was  famous  as  a topical 
remedy  for  piles.  It  is  further  of  benefit  for  sore 
nipples  as  a lotion,  and  for  a relaxed  sore  throat  as  a 
gargle. 

The  leaves  were  applied  in  former  days  as  a poultice 
to  wounds  ; and  because  of  its  healing  and  astringent 
virtues  when  so  used,  the  plant  gained  the  name  of 
Soldiers’  Woundwort.  Other  local  names  for  it  are 
Staunch  grass,  Carpenters’  weed,  and  Bloodwort.  In 
Gloucestershire  and  some  other  parts,  the  double- 
Howered  Yarrow  is  brought  to  a wedding  by  bridesmaids 
as  “ seven  years’  love.” 

In  Cheshire,  children  draw  the  herb  across  the  face 
to  produce  a tingling  sensation,  and  they  call  it  “Devil’s 
nettle.” 

Culpeper  spoke  of  the  Yarrow  as  a profitable  herb 
in  cramps,  and  therefore  called  Militaris. 

Yarrow,  worn  in  a little  bag  over  the  stomach,  was 
the  secret  (confided  to  Boyle)  of  a great  lord  against 
ague.  A famous  physician  had  used  it  with  strange 
efficacy. 

A charmed  packet  containing  dried  Yarrow  has  been 
credited  with  bringing  success  to  its  bearer,  if  at  the 
same  time  he  were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
traditional  secret  (only  whispered  to  the  initiated)  that 
this  was  the  first  herb  our  Saviour  had  put  into  His 
hand  when  a child. 

Again,  Elspeth  Reoch,  in  1 G 1 6,  when  tried  for  witch- 
craft, acknowledged  to  having  employed  the  Y’arrow  in 
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her  incantations.  She  “plucked  one  herbe  called 
MeleHower,  sitting  on  her  right  knee,  and  pulling  it 
betwixt  the  mid-finger  and  thumbe,  and  saying  : In 
nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Saneti. 

By  the  plant  so  gathered,  she  was  enabled  to  cure 
distempers,  and  to  impart  the  faculty  of  prediction 

YEW. 

Although  the  Yew,  which  is  so  thoroughly  English  a 
tree,  is  known  to  be  highly  poisonous  as  regards  its 
leaves  to  the  human  subject,  and  as  concerning  its 
loppings  or  half-dead  branches,  to  oxen,  horses,  and 
asses,  yet  a medicinal  tincture  (H.)  is  made  from  the 
young  shoots,  which  has  distinct  and  curative  uses. 

Moreover,  the  red  berries,  or  their  red  fleshy  cups,  are 
not  poisonous  when  taken  in  moderation,  but  rejecting 
the  seeds. 

Gerard  says : “ When  I was  yong,  and  went  to 
schoole,  divers  of  my  school-fellows  and  likewise  myself, 
did  eat  onr  fils  of  the  berries  of  this  tree,  and  have  not 
only  slept  under  the  shadow  thereof,  but  among  the 
branches  also,  without  any  hurt  at  all,  and  that  not 
one  time,  but  many  times.” 

Yet  Leo  Grindon  says,  much  more  recently  : “Though 
the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  sweet  and  viscid  berries  are  not 
harmful,  still  the  seeds  of  the  Yew  and  the  leaves  are 
deadly  poison.” 

In  the  Herbal  of  1578,  Lyte  tells  us  the  Yew  is 
altogether  venomous,  and  against  man’s  nature.  Such  as 
do  but  only  sleep  under  the  shadow  thereof  become  sick, 
and  sometimes  they  die  and,  “the  extract  of  yew  is 
used  by  ignorant  apothecaries  to  the  great  peril  and 
danger  of  the  poor  diseased  people.” 

The  Yew  tree  (Taxus  baccate)  occurs  in  mountainous 
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woods  and  rocky  glens  about  Britain,  but  is  rare  as  of 
native  growth.  Its  name,  Tams,  is  a corruption  of 
taxos,  an  arrow,  since  arrows  in  the  old  time  were 
poisoned  with  the  juice  of  yew. 

The  tree  was  planted  frequently  bv  our  forefathers  in 
churchyards,  because  of  its  value  in  the  manufacture  of 
bows.  It  is  exceedingly  long  lived,  and  often  attains 
great  magnitude  of  girth. 

The  juice  of  the  tree  and  of  its  leaves  is  a rapidly 
fatal  poison,  the  symptoms  corresponding  in  a very 
remarkable  way  with  those  which  follow  the  bites  of 
venomous  snakes. 

No  known  poison  but  the  Yew  produces  the  lazar-like 
ulcerations  upon  the  body,  on  which  Marlowe  lays 
such  stress — (Jew  of  Malta)  : — 

“ In  few,  the  blood  of  Hydra— Herne’s  bane, 

The  juice  of  Hebron,  and  Cocytus’  breath, 

And  all  the  poisons  of  the  Stygian  pool.” 

The  Yew  tree  is  called  “ Hebon  ” by  Spenser,  and 
“ Jew  of  Malta  ” by  other  writers  of  Shakespeare’s  time. 
The  leaves  are  bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid.  The 
succulent  covering  of  the  fruit  is  soft  and  slimy, 
mawkishly  sweet,  and  mucilaginous.  The  leaves  have 
a dangerous  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  heart,  and 
when  taken  with  any  freedom  are  as  fatal  as  the 
F oxglove. 

Bay  mentions  that  a gardener  employed  in  clipping 
a yew  tree  at  Pisa,  could  not  proceed  with  his  work 
for  more  than  half-an-hour  at  a time  without  being 
seized  with  a violent  pain  in  the  head.  Nevertheless, 
deer,  sheep,  and  goats  can  eat  the  foliage  with  impunity. 

The  fresh  leaves  were  administered  to  three  children 
near  Manchester  for  worms.  Yawning  and  listlessness 
came  on,  and  the  eldest  vomited  a little,  but  neither 
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of  them  complained  of  any  pain.  They  all  died  within 
a few  hours  of  each  other. 

Because  they  are  green,  on  the  Sunday  next  befoie 
Easter  the  branches  of  the  Yew  tree  have  been  used  as 
a substitute  for  the  Palms  which  symbolise  the  entry 
of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  provings  of  the  leaves  and 
juice  in  toxic  quantities,  have  been  sick  headache,  with 
giddiness,  feeble,  faltering  pulse,  coldness  of  the  cxtiemi- 
ties,  diarrhoea,  and  general  prostration.  So  that  foi  this 
combination  of  symptoms,  as  in  severe  biliousness,  or 
as  in  the  auditory  vertigo  of  Meniere’s  disease,  small 
doses  of  the  diluted  tincture  are  found  to  give  prompt 
and  effectual  relief.  The  leaves  contain  a volatile  oil, 
tannin,  and  a bitter  principle  “taxina,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  seeds. 

A jelly  prepared  from  the  berries  has  been  given  toi 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  the  leaves  have  been  used  foi 
epilepsy  ; likewise  they  have  been  taken  by  ignorant 
persons  to  induce  abortion,  but  with  serious  injury  to 
the  experimenter. 

By  an  old  statute  of  Edward  the  First,  trees  were 
required  to  be  placed  in  churchyards  to  defend  the 
church  from  high  winds,  the  clergy  being  allowed  to  cut 
them  down  for  repairing  the  chancel  when  necessary. 
Perhaps,  partly  for  this  reason,  the  Yew  was  commonly 
planted  by  the  side  of  a newly-built  church.  That  its 
wood  was  certainly  employed  for  making  bows,  wc  learn 
from  Shakespeare : — 

“ Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  Yew  against  thy  state.” 

It  was  “double-fatal,”  because  the  leaves  and  fruit  seeds 
are  poisonous,  and  the  bows  made  from  its  branches,  as 
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well  as  arrows  armed  with  its  deadly  juice,  were 
instruments  of  death. 

For  the  maladies  which  have  been  specified  as  indi- 
cating the  tincture  of  Yew  for  their  cure,  from  five  to 
ten  drops  of  the  third  decimal  tincture  should  be  given, 
with  a spoonful  of  water,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  whilst  required. 

In  Switzerland  the  Yew  is  known  as  "William's  tree, 
in  memory  of  Tell.  Formerly  the  name  was  spelt 
“ Eugh.” 

Spenser  says  : - 

“ The  Eugh — obedient  to  the  bender’s  will.” 


In  olden  times  the  Olitory,  or  Herb-garden,  formed 
an  important  annex  to  all  demesnes  having  any  preten- 
sions to  completeness,  and  was  under  “ My  Lady’s  ” 
special  charge.  In  fact,  the  culture  and  preparing  of 
Simples  formed  a part  of  every  lady’s  education. 

“My  Lord’s”  retainers  and  tenants,  when  out  of 
sorts,  were  treated  with  these  wholesome  remedies,  and 
were  taught  to  find  in  Simples  the  cure  for  all  ordinary 
ailments. 
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. 310 

Skullcap,  greater 

. 328 

Sunflower,  tincture 

. 350 

Verbena-vervain 

. . 379 

Wood  sorrel  . . 

. 397 

Yarrow  .. 

. 403 

ALBUMINURIA,  .v*  URINE. 

ANEURISM  of  Heart. 

Club  moss  . . _ . . 74 

ANTISEPTIC  and  Germ 

Killing. 

Agrimony  oil  . . . . 1G 

Anglica  . . . . . . 20 
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Cinnamon,  bark  . . 250 

Currant,  red  juice  . . 80 

Elecampane  ..  ..110 

Garlic  . . . . • • 130 

Juniper  shrub  ..  ..  188 

Mullein  . . . • • • 232 

Mustard,  white  seeds..  245 
Onion  tribe  . . • • 135 

Orange  . . . . • • 257 

Peppermint  . . • • 220 

Rosemary  . . • • 209 

Rue,  in  Assize  Court  . . 304 
Sage  . . . • • • 310 

Sorrel  . . . • • • 102 

Tamarind  . . • • 352 

Tansy  . . . . • • 353 

Tar  375 

Thistle,  Blessed  . . 358 
— Carline  . . ■ • 358 

Thymol  . . . . • • 3G2 

Tomato  . . . . • • 367 

Wormwood  . . • • 390 

APPETITE,  to  Improve. 

Garlic  (asafoetida)  . . 133 
Orange  . . . . • • 257 

Samphire  . . . . 315 

Sorrel  . . . . . . 101 

Spinach, sea  . . . • 321 

Yarrow  . . . . • • 402 

ASTHMA. 

Anise  (spasmodic)  . . 21 

Coltsfoot  (to  smoke)  . . 75 

Elder  tincture  . . . . 105 

Elecampane  candy  . . 109 
Garlic  . . . . ■ • 130 

Horehound,  white  . . 1G0 
Hyssop  . . . . • • 177 

Mace,  infusion . . ..  253 


410 
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ASTHMA,  continued. 

Mullein  leaves  . . . . 231 

Mustard  hedge. . ..  245 

Onion  tincture  ..  136 
Pine,  yellow  (pillow)  ..  372 
Rosemary,  wild  (gouty)  300 
Speedwell  ..  ..  336 

Thistle,  Sow  . . . . 359 

ATROPHY  and  Wasting. 

Acorn,  the  (of  children)  14 
Agaric  fly  (general)  . . 237 
Daisy  (from  youthful 
indiscretions)  . . 91 

Dandelion  . . . . 93 

Grape  cure  (of  young 
women)  ..  ..  154 

Truffles  (take  as  food) . . 239 
Vine  (of  young  women)  381 


BACK,  Injury  to  Spine. 

St.  John’s  wort  . . 185 

BILIOUS  Disorders,  and 
Jaundice. 

Agrimony  . . . . 15 

Apples  (sluggish  liver)  22 
Asparagus  . . . . 26 

Barberry  . . . . 29 

Carrot  . . . . . . 58 

Celandine,  greater  . . 62 

duckweed  . . . . 68 

Dandelion  . . . . 93 

(Egg) 95 

Finger  Fern  (with  con- 
gested spleen)  . . 122 
Flag,  blue  (bilious  sick- 
ness) . . . . . . 128 

Goosberry,  red  . . . . 145 

Grape  cure  . . 154 

Hemp,  agrimony  . . 17 

Ivy  cup  (with  spleen 
congested)  . . . . 181 

Lemon  juice  . . . 194 

Lettuce  . . . . . . 197 

Marigold  . . ..211 

Mullein  (with  megrims)  232 
Orach  . . . . . . 149 


Orange  juice  (overflow 
of  bile)  . . . . 256 

Parsnips,  wild  root  . . 262 
Radish  tincture  (bilious 
diarrhoea)  . . . . 2S8 

Saffron  . . . . . . 30S 

Samphire  (with  conges- 
tion of  spleen)  . . 315 

Strawberry  . . . . 341 

Succory  root  (melan- 
choly) . . . . 343 

Tamarind  . . . . 351 

Thistle,  Blessed  ...  358 

Thistle,  milk  ..  ..  357 

Toadflax  . . . . 365 

Tomato  . . . . 366-368 

Water  pepper  (with  sore 
fundament)  . . . . 393 

Woodruff  . . . . 395 

Wormwood  . . . . 399 

Yarrow  ..  ..  ..  402 

Yew  (severe)  ..  ..  407 


BLADDER,  see  URINE. 


BLEEDING. 

General — 

Bistort,  great)  . . . . 394 

Bramble  . . . . 36 

Cinnamon  (from  nose)  251 
Lemon  ..  ..  ..195 

Nettle 249 

Plantain  . . . . 273 

Periwinkle,  lesser  (in- 
ternal) ..  ..  269 

Puffball 234 

Sanicle  . . . . . . 322 

Shepherd’s  purse  . . 325 

Sloe  . . . . . . 329 

Strawberry  roots  and 
leaves  . . . . . . 340 

Turpentine  ..  ..  371 

Yarrow  ..  ..  ..  403 

Comfrey  (from  bladder)  78 
Cinnamon  (from  bowels 
and  kidneys)  250,  251 
Dead  nettle,  white  . . 249 
Periwinkle,  lesser  ..  269 
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BLEEDING,  continued. 
Turpentine  (from  kic 
neys) 

Yarrow  .. 

Fhom  Nose — 

Dead  nettle,  white 
Goosegrass 
Lemon  juice,  sniff 
N ettle 

Periwinkle,  lesser 
Puff  ball  (from  cuts) 
Saffron  (with  headacl 
and  fulness)  . . 
Sanicle  (from  nose) 
Sloe  juice 
Strawberry,  wild 
Yarrow  . . 

From  Lungs — 
Plantain,  greater 
Sanicle  (profuse) 

Y arrow 


372 

403 

249 

153 

194 

248 

269 

235 

308 

322 

330 

340 

403 

273 

322 

40! 


BLOODLESSNESS  (Anaemia). 

Harsh  marigold  . ■ 213 

BOILS. 

Daisy  . . : • 

Dock 

Fig  

Carbuncular  — 

Radish  j nice  . . 

BOWELS  and  Stomach. 

Catarrh — 

Quince  seeds  ... 


. 91 
100 
126 

286 


BRAIN,  to  Strengthen. 

Apples 
Cresses 
Mistletoe 
Rosemary 
Sage 


BREAST,  Hard  Cancer 

Goosegrass 
Marjoram 
Parsley  poultice 

Swollen  with  Milk 
Parsley  leaves  . . 

BRONCHITIS. 

Recent  Catarrh — 

Eyebright 

Fig  •• 

Linseed,  flax  . . 
Yarrow  tea 

Chronic — 

Angelica 

Anise  (of  children) 
Coltsfoot 
Garlic  . . 

Ginger  .. 

Horehound,  white 
Hyssop 
Mace 

Moondaisv 
Mustard,  white 
Onion  syrup 
Rue  compress  . . 
Sowthistle  (with  whee 
iness)  . . 

Sundew  . . 

Tar  syrup  rnd  pills 
Thistle,  Carline 
Turpentine  tears 
Yew 


284 

22 

82 

224 

298 

310 


PAGE 

of. 

. 150 
. 214 
. 259 

. 259 


For  Active  Congestion — 
Lettuce,  wild  . . • • 196 

For  Passive  Congestion  — 
Saffron  . . . . • • 308 

With  Sickness — 

Walnut  spirit  . . . - 389 


BRUISES. 

Agrimony 

Bryony,  white  (for black 
eye)  ..  .. 

Caraway  poultice 
Chervil  . . 

Comfrey.. 

Daisy 

Elder,  dwarf  leaves 
Fern,  royal 
Hyssop 
(Mullein  oil 
Shepherd's  purse 
Solomon’s  seal  . . 


112 

125 

131 

403 

20 

20 

77 

133 
251 
169 
177 
253 

93 

245 

134 
302 

359 

346 

375 

358 

372 

407 

15 
41 


52 

66 

77 

92 

108 

119 

177 

232 

325 

335 
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BRUISES,  continued.  pack 

Verjuice 24 

Vinegar  poultice  . . 157 

BUGS,  to  Expel. 

Lavender  . . . . 191 

Tansy 353 

BUNIONS. 

Vinegar  poultice  ..  157 

BURNS  and  SCALDS. 

Blackberry  . . . . 35 

Dock,  wayside  leaf  ..  100 

Elder 107 

Fern,  Hart’s  Tongue  . . 120 
House  leek  . . . . 175 

Lettuce  leaf  . . . . 190 

Lime,  sweet  mucilage . . 204 
Linseed  oil,  flax  . . 131 

Marigold  ..  ..  212 

Nettle  ..  ..  ..  248 

Potato,  raw  . . . . 281 

CANCER. 

Clover,  red  . . . . 70 

Crowsfoot,  ranunculus  47 
(Egg  shells)  ■ . . . . 70 

Goosegrass,  Cleavers  . . 151 
Hemlock  juice  . . . . 162 

Lemon  juice  (of  tongue)  195 
Marigold  . . . . 212 

Parsley  leaves  (tumours)  200 
Ragwort  . . . . 289 

Shepherd’s  purse  . . 326 

Stitclrwort  . . . . 339 

Thistle,  milk  seous  ..  357 
Tomato  (for  or  against) 

366,  307 

Turpentine,  Chian  (of 
womb)  . . . . 374 

Water  drop  wort  . . 391 

CARBUNCLE. 

Radish  juice  ..  ..  286 

CHAPPED  HANDS. 

Fern  polypody  . . ..122 

Groundsel  . . . . 290 

Juniper  gum  . . . . 190 

Leek  . . . . . . 142 

Spearmint  essence  ..  222 


CHICKEN-POX. 

Nettle  ..  ..  ..  248 


CHICORY. 

Fou  Whom  Injurious  344 

CHILBLAINS. 

Agaric  fly,  mushroom  238 
Bryony,  black  . . . . 43 

Capsicum  friction  . . 57 

Leek  . . . . . . 742 

Lemon  . . . . . . 194 

Onion  (to  unbroken)  . . 136 

Rosemary,  wild  . . 390 

CHOLERA. 

Water  pepper  . . . . 393 

COLD  and  Catarrh. 

For  Fresh  Cold — 

Balm  tea  . . . . 28 

Lime,  sweet-tea  . . 203 

Linseed  tea  . . . 131 

Yarrow  tea  (of  chest). . 403 
Anise  (in  head  and  chest 
of  infants)  . . . . 21 

Borage  (feverish)  . . 39 

Bryony,  white  . . . . 43 

Dog’s  mercury  . . . . 215 

Elder  ..  ..  ..105 

Eyebright  ..  ..  112 

Fig,  pulp  ..  ..126 

Flax  131 

Hemp,  agrimony  (bilious 
catarrh)  . . . . 17 

Lemon  . . . . ..196 

Maidenhair  fern  . . 121 

Milk  thistle  ..  ..  357 

Mustard,  apply  . . 242 
Onion  tincture  and 

broth 136 

Quince  (catarrh  of 

stomach)  . . . . 284 

Saint  John’s  wort  ..  186 
Soapwort  (typhoid,  and 
with  inflamed  lungs)  334 
Turnip  (hoarseness)  ..  370 
Yarrow  . . . . . . 403 
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COLIC  of  Bowels. 

Chamomile 
Ginger  . . 

Ground  ivy  (lead  c 
Pennyroyal 
Peppermint 
Poppy  foment  . . 

Rice  mucilage  . . 
Turpentine 
Walnut,  inner  ski 

CONSTIPATION  of  Bowels. 


Apple 

23 

Barberry 

30 

Bryony,  white 

42 

Buckthorn,  black  alder 

44 

Chicory  syrup  (for  child- 
ren) 

Cloves  . . 

344 

254 

Dill  seed 

98 

Dock,  herb  Patience  . . 

100 

Dock  water,  great 

104 

Dodder 

72 

Dwarf  elder 

108 

Elder 

105 

Fig  

126 

Flax  seed 

131 

Flax,  stinking 

129 

Groundsel 

290 

Horse  chestnut 

67 

Hyssop  hedge  . . 

179 

Lettuce,  wild  . . 

197 

Liquorice 

206 

Maiden-hair  fern 

120 

Mallow 

209 

Marigold 

211 

Mulberry  juice . . 

229 

Mustard,  white  seeds. . 

245 

Peach  flowers  . . 

263 

Periwinkle  syrup,  greater 

(for  children) 

269 

Perry 

265 

Plum,  electuary 

332 

Polypody  fern 

121 

Prunes  . . 

332 

Purging  flax 

131 

Sea  Holly 

317 

Sloe  blossoms  (a  sure, 
gentle  laxative) 

330 

PACK 


Spinach  (for  the  aged)  338 
Succory  (laxative)  . . 345 
Tamarind  . . • • 352 

Thistle,  Carline  . . 358 
Toad  flax  . . • • 303 

Tomato-sauce  . . . . 307 

Turpentine  (with  colic)  374 
Valerian  (chronic)  . . 377 
Violet  dog  . . • • 380 

Violet,  sweet,  syrup  . . 384 
Walnut,  green  in  syrup 

388,  390 

CONSUMPTION  of  Lungs. 

Acorn,  oak  bark  . • 15 

Agaric  fly  (night  sweats)  238 
Carraigeen  moss  . . 317 

Cresses  . . . . . . 82 

Dandelion  . . • • 90 

Elecampane  ..  ..Ill 

Grape  cure  . . • • 150 

Ground  ivy  ..  ..184 

Horehound,  white  ..  170 
Marigold  corn  ..  ..  210 

Mugwort  . . . . 226 

Mullein  milk  ..  ..  231 

Mustard  seeds,  white. . 245 
Nettle  ..  ...  ••  248 

Ox  eye  daisy  . . . . 93 

Peppermint  oil,  inhale  220 
Pimpernel  . . . . 271 

Plantain,  greater  (with 
blood  spitting)  ..  274 

Rice  . . . . . ■ 293 

Rose,  French  crimson  295 
Saffron  . . . . . ■ 308 

Speedwell  . . . . 330 

Strawberry  . . . . 341 

Succory  . . . . . . 343 

Sundew  (of  throat, early)  340 
Thyme  . . . • • • 301 

Vine  ..  ..  ..  381 

Violet,  sugar  . . . . 384 

Watercress  ..  ..  84 

CONVULSIONS. 

duckweed  (of  children)  69 
Henbane  necklace  ..  163 
Mistletoe  . . . . 223 


I'.VOK 


olic) 


54 

251 

184 

219 

219 

277 

292 

374 

388 


114 
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CONVULSIONS,  cm, timid. 


Mugwort  (of  cnildren) 

227 

Orange 

257 

Parsley,  Fool's. . 

201 

CORDIAL. 

Balm 

29 

Bedstraw,  yellow  (an 

ointment  for  travel- 

lers) 

153 

Borage 

37 

Oalamint  tea 

222 

Caraway 

50 

Celery  . . 

03 

Chamomile 

53 

Chervil  . . 

05 

Cinnamon 

250 

Elecampane 

109 

Fennel 

114 

Flag,  sweet 

129 

Ginger  . . 

251 

Grapes  (except  for  the 

gouty) 

154 

Horseradish 

173 

Hyssop  tea 

177 

Juniper  berrie  s 

188 

Lavender 

192 

Marigold  broth 

211 

Marjoram 

214 

Mustard.. 

244 

Nutmeg 

252 

Pansy 

382 

Peach 

203 

Pear  perry 

205 

Pennyroyal 

210 

Peppermint 

218 

Primrose 

282 

Rosemary 

298 

Saffron  (a  noble  cordial)  308 

Sage  (to  aid  digestion) 

310 

Sloe  (astringent) 

331 

Spearmint 

222 

Strawberry 

340 

Tansy 

353 

Tarragon 

355 

Thistle,  Carline 

358 

Thyme 

300 

Verbena.. 

379 

Wallflower 

380,  387 

Woodruff  tea  .. 

..  395 

Wood  Sorrel 

..  102 

CORNS. 

Celandine,  greater 

. . 02 

Houseleek 

..  170 

Ivy  leaves 

..  180 

Potato,  boiled  . . 

..  281 

Radish  juice 

..  287 

COUGH. 

Bryony.  White  (bron- 

chial) 

..  43 

Cabbage 

..  48 

Chamomile  (nervou 

s) . . 53 

Cloves,  infusion 

..  253 

Coltsfoot.. 

. . 75 

Dock,  yellow  curled 
(throat  and  bronchial)  103 

Elder 105 

Elecampane  . . . . 110 

Fennel  (chronic)  ..  115 

Fern,  Maidenhair  ..  121 
Figs  ..  ..  ..  120 

Ground  Ivy  ..  ..182 

Gill  tea  . . . . . . 182 

Hedge  Mustard  . . 245 
Hemlock  vapour  ..  101 
Horehound  water  ..  171 
Horehound,  white  . . 170 
Horse  radish  (expector- 
ant)   172 

Lime,  sweet  blossom 
(hard  cough) . . . . 204 

Linseed  flax  ..  ..132 

Liquorice  (with  hoarse- 
ness) . . . . . . 205 

Marsh  Mallow  (faron- 


chial) 

206 

Moon  daisy 

93 

Mullein,  to  smoke 

232 

Mustard,  hedge 

245 

Nutmeg  (chronic) 

253 

Pear 

265 

Peppermint 

225 

Primrose  (bronchial)  . . 

283 

Radish  tincture  (chronic 

bilious)  . . . . 288 
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COUGH,  continued. 
Rosemary,  wild  (gouty) 
Speedwell 
Sundew 

Thistle,  Carline 
Turpentine  (bronchial) 
Violet  tincture  (spas 
modic) 

Wall  rue  (bronchial)  . 

CRAMP. 

Periwinkle,  lesser  (of 
legs) 

Silverwccd  (of  belly) 
Yarrow 

CROUP. 

Elder 


DEAFNESS,  see  EAR. 

DEBILITY,  General. 

Hop 

Lily  of  the  valley 
Mushroom,  French 
Nettle  urtieation 
Potato,  sweet  . . 

Sage 
Sea  holly 
Spinach 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS 

Capsicum 

Chamomile 

DIABETES. 

Fern,  Hart’s  Tongue 
Stitehwort,  greater 

DIARRH(EA. 

Simple  Looseness— 

Agrimony 

Bilberry.. 

Bistort,  great  . . 
Blackberry 
Cinquefoil,  creeping 
Flag,  sweet 
Flax 

Ginger  . . 

Lime  blossom  . . 


300 

33G 

345 

358 

372 

385 

122 


200 

327 

404 

105 


165 

201 

210 

247 

279 

309 

316 

337 

56 

55 


1-A<!K 

253 

219 

269 

18 

285 

292 

32.7 

341 

34 


Nutmeg.. 

Peppermint 
Periwinkle,  lesser 
Pulsatilla  (catarrhal) 

Quince  . . 

Rice  water 
Silverweed 
Strawberry  leaves 
Whortle  berries 
Active  Looseness  with 
Griping — 

Barberry  • ■ ■ • 29 

Cinnamon  . . • • 250 

Fool’s  parsley  tincture 
(of  infants)  . • ■ • 261 

Marsh  mallow  . . . • 206 

Radish  tincture  (bilious)  286 
Water  pepper  (choleraic 
wet  sheet)  . . • • 393 

Chronic  Looseness  — 

Hart’s  Tongue  Fern  ..  120 

House  leek  ..  ..175 

Periwinkle,  lesser  . . 269 
Quince  . . . . • • 284 

Sloe  329 

Strawberry  . . • • 342 

Water  pepper  . . • . 392 

Morning  Diarrhcea — 
Water  lily,  yellow  . . 392 

DIPHTHERIA. 

House  leek  (to  expel 
membranous  patches)  175 
Pfivmei mint  oil. . ..  221 


120 

Turpentine  fumes 

..  374 

340 

DISINFECTANTS,  see 
SEPTICS. 

ANTI- 

15 

34 

DIZZINESS,  sec  GIDDINESS. 
DRINK,  Alcoholic. 

394 

Effects  to  Dispel 

— 

36 

Cabbage 

..  48 

327 

Capsicum 

55 

129 

Chamomile 

55 

132 

Ivy 

..  180 

251 

Watercress 

. . 87 

204 

Wormwood 

..  898 

41G 
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DRINK,  Alcoholic,  continued. 
To  Cause  Disgust  for— 


Angelica.. 

. . 19 

To  Prevent  Drunken- 

ness— 

. Cabbage 

. . 48 

For  Liver  of 

H A I!  I) 

Drinker— 

Strawberries 

..  341 

Intoxication,  Prevent — 

Wormwood 

..  399 

DROPSY,  General. 

Artichoke,  globe,  lea\ 

es  350 

Blackberry 

. . 30 

Black  currant  leaves 

. . 90 

Hedge  hyssop  . . 

..  178 

Toadflax 

. . 364 

Onion 

..  135 

From  Heart  Disorders  — 

Asparagus 

. . 26 

Broom 

. . 40 

Juniper  berries . . 

. . 188 

Lily  of  the  valley 

. . 202 

Pellitory  of  wall 

. . 260 

Rosemary  wine 

. . 298 

From  Kidney  Disorder  — 

Fennel 

. 115 

J uniper  berries. . 

. 188 

Pellitory  of  wall 

. 200 

Rosemary  wine 

. 299 

Shepherd’s  purse 

. 324 

DROWSINESS. 

Nutmeg  . . 

. 252 

DYSENTERY. 

Hart’s  Tongue  Fern  . 

. 120 

Hedge  hyssop  . . 

. 178 

House  leek 

. 175 

Mustard  hedge  . . 

. 245 

Quince 

. 284 

Rice 

. 293 

Saniele  . . 

. 322 

Of  Infants — 

Violet,  sweet  root 

. 385 

Earache — 

Cabbage  leaf  . . . . 48 

Caraway  poultice  ..  51 

Chamomile  . . . . 53 

Fennel  ..  ..  ..  115 

Feverfew  (with  faceache)  124 
Garlic  . . . . . . 140 

Mullein  (with  abscess  in 

ear) 232 

Onion  poultice  (with  ab- 
scess in  ear)  . . . . 136 

Pellitory  of  Spain  (with 
toothache)  . . . . 267 

Plantain,  greater  . . 273 

Pulsatilla  (catarrhal)  ..  18 

Noises  in  Ears — 


Ground  Ivy  . . . . 183 

Giddiness  from  Ear  - 


Yew  tincture  . . 

..  407 

Deafness — 

Mullein  oil 

..  232 

Plantain,  greater 

..  273 

ECZEMA,  nee  SKIN. 

EPILEPSY,  Falling 

Sickness. 

Carrot,  the  flower 

..  58 

Clover,  sweet  . . 

. . 72 

Club  Moss 

. . 72 

Cuckoo  flower  . . 

87,  200 

Fool’s  parsley  . . 

..  261 

Juniper  berries. . 

..  190 

Lime,  sweet 

..  204 

Marsh  Marigold 

..  213 

Mistletoe 

..  224 

Mugwort  coals  . 

..  227 

Mullein 

..  231 

Orange  flowers . . 

. . 255 

Parsley 

259,  200 

Parsley,  Fool’s  . . 

..  201 

Pimpernel 

..  271 

Rice 

..  293 

Rue 

302,  303 

Skull  cap,  greater  (petit 

mal)  .. 

..  329 

Sea  holly  root  . . 

..  316 

Thyme  . . 

..  361 
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EPILEPSY,  Falling  Sickness, 


continued. 

Turpentine  . . • • 371 

Valerian..  ••  ••  377 

Violet  flower,  sweet  . . 385 

W ormwood  . . • • 399 

Yarrow  . . • • • ■ 402 

Yew  tincture  . . • • 407 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Pimpernel  . . • • 271 

EYES. 


For  Weak  and  Inflamed— 
Apple  poultice  . . . • 23 

Cabbage  leaf  (scrofulous)  50 


Clary 

311 

Eyebright 

112 

Fennel  . . 

113 

Fool’s  Parsley  . . 

201 

House  leek 

170 

Ivy  leaves 

181 

Harsh  Mallow 

200  | 

Parsley 

259 

Poppy  foment 

276 

Rose  water 

295 

Saliva 

113  | 

Sloe 

329 

Strawberry  water 

342 

Succory  (amaurosis)  . . 

344  ! 

Turpentine  (rheumatic) 

373  1 

Valerian 

377  1 

V erbena . . 

380  ! 

To  Strengthen  Vision — 

Caraway . . 

52 

Eyebright 

112 

Fennel  . . 

114 

Fumitory- 

133 

Parsley  . . 

259 

Puffball 

234 

Rue 

303 

Saffron  (if  gauze  before 

sight) 

307 

Stitchwort 

339 

Valerian  snuff 

370 

Vine  sap 

150 

To  Reduce  a Black  Eye — 

Bryony,  white  . . 

41 

Hyssop  . . 

177 

To  Remove  Specks— 

Celandine,  greater 

60 

Meadow  Sage  . . 

311 

Sight  Impaired  by  the 
USE  OF — 

Chicory  . . 

344 

Parsley 

259 

Rice 

293 

FAINTING. 

Rosewater,  to  sprinkle 

295 

FAT.  to  Reduce. 

Bladderwrack 

319 

Fennel  seeds 

115 

Goosegrass 

153 

To  Fatten  Horses  — 

Henbane  seeds. . 

164 

FATIGUE,  to  Lessen. 

Plop 

165 

Sorrel  soup 

101 

FERTILITY,  to  Promote. 

Leek 

142 

Potato  . . 

281 

FEYER,  to  Allay. 

Apple  tea 

23 

89 

Currant,  red,  juice 

Fumitory  (malarious) . . 

133 

Grapes 

154 

Groundsel 

290 

Lettuce,  Garden 

197 

Marigold  tea  (in  low 

fever)  . . 

211 

Quince  mucilage 

. 286 

Cooling — 

Raspberry  vinegar 

. 290 

Rice 

, 294 

Rose,  French,  crimson 

294 

Sorrel 

. 101 

Tamarind 

. 351 

Wood  sorrel 

. 397 

Putrid  Fever — 

Strawberry 

. 341 

27 
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FLATULENCE. 

Angelica..  ..  ..  20 

Aniseed  . . . . . . 21 

Capsicum  . . . . 57 

Caraway  . . . . 50 

Cloves  . . . . . . 253 

Club  moss  ..  ..  72 

Dill  (infant)  ..  ..  97 

Fennel  seeds  . . . . 115 

Flag,  sweet  . . . . 129 

Juniper  berries. . ..  18 

Nutmeg..  ..  ..  252 

Orange  . . . . . . 255 

Peppermint  . . . . 219 

Kice  (when  flatulent  to 
avoid) . . . . . . 292 

Spearmint  . . . . 222 

Tansy  . . . . . . 353 

Turnips  (flatulent  per- 
sons to  avoid)  . . 370 
Valerian . . . . . . 378 

W ormwood  . . . . 399 

Yarrow  ..  ...  ..  402 

FLEAS,  to  Destroy. 

Pennyroyal  . . . . 21G 

Insects — 

Lavender  oil  . . . . 192 

Water  pepper  . . . . 392 

W alnut  . . . . . . 390 

FLIES,  to  Destroy. 

Agaric  fly,  mushroom. . 237 
Elder  . . . . . . 105 

Toadflax  . . . . 363 

Turpentine  . . . . 372 

FRECKLES,  to  Remove. 

Anise  ..  ..  ..20 

Fumitory  . . . . 132 

Savin  ..  ..  ..185 

Silverweed  . . . . 328 

Solomon’s  seal  . . . . 335 

FROST  BITES. 

Potato  flour  . . . . 281 

Strawberries  . . . . 341 


PAGE 

FRUITS  which  do  not  turn 
Acid  in  Stomach. 

Mulberry  . . . . 229 

Raspberry  . . . . 290 

Strawberry  . . . . 341 

FUNDAMENT,  Soreness  of, 
see  PILES. 

Fig  126 

Figwort  water  . . . . 127 

Hemlock,  apply  (itching 
and  raw)  . . . . 162 

Thyme,  Cat  . . . . 363 

GIDDINESS. 

Cowslip  . . . . 79 

Lily  of  the  valley  snuff  201 
Mistletoe  of  apple  (epil- 
eptiform) . . . . 252 

Nutmeg  (with  oppressed 
breathing)  . . . . 252 

Parsley  . . . . . . 259 

Thistle,  Blessed  . . 357 

Connected  with  Internal 
Ear— 

Yew  ..  ..  ..  407 

GLANDS,  to  Reduce  Scrofu- 
lous and  Enlarged. 


Bladderwrack  (for  goitre 


of  neck) 

319 

Coltsfoot 

74 

Cresses 

82 

Dock 

103 

Dodder 

72 

Dulse 

317 

Garlic 

139 

Goosegrass 

150 

Hemlock 

160 

Marigold 

210 

Marjoram  (of  breast)  .. 

215 

Parsley  . . 

259 

Sea  tang 

318 

Verbena.. 

379 

Water  figwort  (about 

neck)  .. 

127 

Wormwood 

229 

INDEX 
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PAGE 

GOLD. 

In  sea  water  . . • • 314 

GOUT. 

Apple  . . • • ' ' 2r 

Blackberry  . . • • 35 

Carrot  (with  red  gravel 
in  urine)  . • • • 53 

Chamomile  (with  neu- 
ralgia) • • • • 53 

Currant,  black  . . • • 90 

Daisy  . • • • . . 91 

Hemlock  leaves  . . 160 
Henbane  poultice  . . 162 
Horehound,  black  . . 170 
Hungary  water  (of  hands 
and  feet)  . . • • 299 

Hyssop,  hedge  (in  Eau 
Medicinale)  . ■ • • 178 

Lily  of  the  valley  ••  201 
Meadow  saffron  . . 305 
Mugwort  . . • • 226 

Mullein 230 

Nutmeg  (cf  stomach) . . 252 
Pear,  wild  . • • • 265 

Primrose  ■ • _ • • 282 

Ros  unary,  wild  (with 
eczema  and  cough)  . . 300 
Speedwell  . • • • 337 

Strawberry  . . • • 341 

Succory  (gouty  erup- 
tions) . . • • • • 343 

Tansy  . . • • • • 353 

FRUITS,  etc.,  proper  for 
Gouty  Persons. 

Mulberries  . . • ■ 229 

Raspberries  . . • • 290 

Strawberries  . . . . 341 

Improper  fok — 

Grapes  . . ■ • • • 154 

Rhubarb,  Garden  . . 101 

Sorrel  . . . • • • 102 

Tomatoes,  uncooked  . . 366 
Wood  sorrel  . . • • 397 

GRAPE  CURE. 

Grape  cure  . . . . 156 


1>AGK 

GRAYEL,  see  URINE. 


GUM  BOIL. 

Fig,  split  • • • • 126 

HAIR,  to  Promote  Growth 
of. 

Lavender  oil  . . • • 193 

Lemon  juice  ..  ••  194 

Maiden-hair  fern  . . 120 

Mullein  wash  . . - 231 

To  Promote  Growth  of — 
Rosemary  Spirit  298,  299 

Savin  . . . . • • 185 

Verbena  . . . . • • 380 

Wall  Rue  ..  ..122 

Water  Lily,  yellow  . . 392 

Wormwood  ..  ••  398 

To  Dye  Dark — 

Bramble  . . • • 37 

Elder  juice  ..  .•  107 

Oranges,  green  . . . . 257 

Walnut  juice  ..  ..  389 

To  Remove  Superfluous 
Hairs — 

Fern,  Polypody  . . 121 

Fumitory  . . . . 132 

For  Fixing — 

Quince  bandoline  . . 284 

HEADACHE. 


From  Active  Fulness,  with 
Hot  Skin  and  Flushed 


Face — 

Balm  . . . . • • 27 

Basil  31 

Elder  leaves  . . . . 107 

Mustard  paper  . . . . 243 

Parsley  . . . . 259 

Pellitory,  pyrethrum  . . 268 

Tansy 352 


For  Passive  Fulness,  with 
General  Coldness  and 
Pallor — 

Betony  . . . . . . 33 

Buttercup  . . . . 45 

Clover,  sweet  . . . . 72 
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HEADACHE,  continued. 


Flag,  yellow  juice  . . 128 

Ginger,  apply  . . . . 251 

Mustard  . . . . 242 

Primrose  . . . . 283 

Puffball  powder  . . 236 

Tansy  oil  . . . . 352 

To  Relieve  by  Nose 
Bleeding — 

Yarrow  . . . . . . 402 

For  Nervous  Headache 
and  Hysteria— 

Balm 27 

Basil  . . . . . . 30 

Betony  . . . . . . 32 

Celery  . . . . . . 64 

Clover,  sweet  . . . . 72 

Elecampane  (bilious 
headache)  ..  ..  Ill 

Flag,  blue  (bilious  head- 
ache) . . ...  . . 128 

Garlic  . . . . . . 142 

Ground  Ivy  (inveterate)  182 
Ivy  leaves  (after  drink- 
ing hard)  . . . . 180 

Lavender  . . . . 193 

Lettuce,  wild  (dull, 
stupid)  . . . . 200 

Lily  of  the  Valley  . . 201 
Lime,  sweet  . . . . 203 

Marjoram  . . . . 214 

Mullein  . . . . 232 

Peppermint  . . . . 219 

Rosemary  . . . . 299 

Rue  302 

Saffron  . . . . . . 307 

Thyme  . . . . . . 360 

Valerian..  ..  ..  376 

Verbena  (inveterate)  ..  379 
Violet,  sweet  . . . . 385 

Wallflower  . . . . 387 

Water  Dropwort  . . 391 

HEART. 

To  Strengthen  a Weak 
Heart — 

Fly,  Agaric  . . . . 238 

Lily  of  the  Valley  . . 202 


Mistletoe 

l'AGE 

223 

Soapwort  (in  fever) 

333 

Yew  tincture  .. 

405 

For  Irritable  Heart, 

WITH 

Nervous  Palpitations— 

Asparagus 

26 

Hart’s  Tongue  Fern  . 

120 

Hemlock  plaster 

160 

Lavender 

191 

Lemon  juice 

195 

W ood  Sorrel 

397 

HEARTBURN,  see  INDIGES- 

TION. 

HICCOUGH. 

Dill  

98 

Hart  s Tongue  Fern  . 

. 119 

Mustard.. 

. 243 

Skullcap,  lesser 

. 329 

Spearmint 

. 221 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Club  Moss 

74 

Cress,  garden  . . 

83 

Horehound,  black 

170 

Pimpernel 

271 

Plantain  water. . 

275 

Rose,  Dog,  root 

294 

HYSTERIA. 

Cowslip 

. 79 

Feverfew 

. 124 

Garlic 

. 139 

Goosefoot,  stinking 

. 149 

Horehound,  black 

. 171 

Lavender,  spirit 

. 192 

Lemon  juice 

. 194 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

. 203 

Mugwort 

. 227 

Orange  Blossoms 

. 257 

Pennyroyal 

. 217 

Primrose 

. 283 

Rosemary  tea  . . 

. 300 

Sage,  meadow  (with 

colic)  . . 

. 311 

Tansy 

. 353 

Thyme 

. 360 

Turnip  (injurious) 

. 369 

INDEX 
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HYSTERIA,  continued. 

Valerian 
Yarrow 

INDIGESTION. 

Mucous- 
Anemone  Pulsatilla 
Capsicum 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Club  Moss  (with  water 
brash)  . • • • 73 

Currants,  red  (cold, 

torpid)  . . • ■ 39 

Feverfew  . . • • 123 

Ginger  tea  . . • • 251 

Good  King  Henry  . • 148 
Gooseberry  (to  correct 
rich  food)  . . • • 145 

Hop  165 

Horse  Radish  . . . . 171 

Lavender  . . • - 191 

Lemon  juice  (with  heart- 
burn) . . • • • ■ 196 

Lettuce  . . • ■ • • 197 

Mustard  (for  slow  diges- 
tion) . . . • • • 242 

Nutmeg  (if  drowsy)  ..  252 
Onion  (for  cold-blooded 
persons)  . . • • 134 

Pyrethrum  lozenges 

(with  heartburn)  . . 268 
Catarrhal — 

Quince  Marmalade  . . 285 
For  Weak  Digestion— 
Raspberries  . . . • 290 

Sage  (to  help  rich  meats)  310 
Samphire  . . • • 315 

Spearmint  (to  help  in- 
fants digest  milk)  . . 221 
Thyme  . . . . • • 359 

To  Digest  Fish,  and  for 
Colic — 

Walnut  ..  ..  388,389 

With  Young  Meats  — 
Wood  Sorrel  . . . . 396 

With  Morbid  Hunger— 
Wormwood  . . . . 398 


..377 

..402 


..  18 

55 
..  250 
..  254 


INFLUENZA. 

PAGE 

Agrimony  Hemp 

17 

Cinnamon 

251 

Oranges 

258 

Rue  Oil. . 

302 

INSANITY. 

Active — 

Fool’s  Parsley 

261 

Melancholy — 

Borage 

38 

Chervil 

64 

Elecampane 

108 

Fool’s  Parsley 

261 

Grapes 

155 

Hop 

165 

Horehound,  black 

170 

Lavender 

191 

Maidenhair  Fern  (idiocy)  121 

Pimpernel 

271 

Polypody  Fern 

121 

Radish  (with  cough)  . . 

286 

Rue 

301 

St.  John’s  Wort 

185 

Succory  (bilious) 

343 

Tar  Water 

375 

Thistle 

359 

Thistle,  milk 

. 356 

Tutsan 

. 187 

Wormwood  (bilious)  . 

. 399 

INVISIBILITY. 

Thought  to  Confer — 

Fern  seed 

. 117 

ITCHING. 

Anise 

. 21 

Dock,  yellow,  curled  . 

. 103 

Lemon  juice  (of  genitals)  196 

Nettle  (of  fundament) . 

. 248 

Rock  Rose 

. 296 

Speedwell 

. 337 

Bakers’  and  Grocers’ 

Ptch — 

Puffball 

. 236 

JAUNDICE,  see  BILIOUS 
DISORDERS. 
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JOINTS,  Affections  of,  see 
SCROFULA. 

KIDNEYS,  Disorders  of  {see 
also  URINE). 


Active  Congestion — 


Marsh  Mallow  . . 

..  208 

Catarrhal — 

Turpentine 

..  372 

Tn  Passive  Congestion, 

to  Stimulate — 

Asparagus 

..  25 

Capsicum 

..  56 

Dandelion 

..  94 

Dwarf  Elder  . . 

..  108 

Gooseberry  leaves 

..  145 

Parsley  . . 

..  260 

With  Colic — 

Peach  flowers  . . 

..  263 

LEPROSY,  and 

Leprous 

Eruptions,  see  SKIN. 

LIYER,  Disorders  of,  see 
BILIOUS  DISORDERS 
and  JAUNDICE. 

LOCKJAW. 

St.  John’s  Wort  . . 1S5 

LIFE,  to  Prolong,  see  AGE. 

LUMBAGO,  see  RHEUMA- 
TISM. 

LUNGS,  Diseases  of,  see 
COLDS  and  CONSUMP- 
TION. 

MEASLES. 

Marigold  tea  . . . . 211 

Saffron  tea  . . . . 307 

MELANCHOLY,  see  IN- 
SANITY. 

MEMORY. 

To  Strengthen  — 

Eyebriglit  ..  ..  Ill 


PAGE 

MILK. 

Breast,  to  Promote 

Growth  of — 

Borage  . . 

. . 39 

Caraway 

..  52 

Dill 

..  98 

Fennel  seeds  . . 

..  114 

Periwinkle,  lesser 

..  270 

Rosemary 

..  298 

Thistle,  milk  . . 

..  357 

To  Stay  the  Flow  of — 

Sage 

..  310 

MILKCRUST  of  Children,  see 

SKIN. 

MONTHLY  FLOW  of  Women 

— Menstruation. 

To  Promote— 

Anemone  Pulsatilla 

..  18 

Angelica 

..  19 

Balm 

..  28 

Basil 

..  31 

Dill 

..  98 

Elecampane 

..  110 

Fennel 

..  115 

Feverfew 

..  124 

Hyssop  tea 

..  177 

Marigold 

212 

Moon  Daisy 

!!  93 

Mug  wort 

226-228 

Nettle,  urtication 

..  249 

Parsley  oil 

..  259 

Pennyroyal  oil  . . 

..  218 

Peppermint 

..  218 

Ragwort . . 

..  289 

Rosemary  tea  . . 

..  300 

Rue 

302,  303 

Soapwort 

Tansy 

. . 334 

..  353 

Thyme  . . 

..  360 

With  Hysteria — 

Valerian 

..  377 

To  Arrest  when 

Exces- 

sive — 

Cinnamon  bark 

..  251 

Lemon  juice  . . 

..  196 

Mistletoe 

224 

INDEX. 
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MONTHLY  FLOW  of  Women 
— Menstruation,  conttl. 


PAGE 

257 

210 

2G0 

307 

309 

312 

325 

327 

403 


Orange  

Peppermint 
Periwinkle,  lesser 
Saffron  (for  liquidity  of 
blood)  . . 

Sage  

Savin 

Shepherd's  purse 
Silverweed 
Yarrow  . . 

To  Ease  Pain  at  Periods  - 
Peppermint  (with  colic)  219 
Saffron  . . • • • • 307 

Savin  . . - • • • 31-* 

MOTHS. 

To  Destroy  and  Prevent — 
Wormwood  . . • • 398 

MOUTH,  Sore,  see  THRUSH. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Not  to  take  Alcohol  with  240 
To  take  Pears  after  240,  260 


178 

377 

385 


52 

377 


NERVES. 

To  Strengthen — 

Pledge  Hyssop  . . 

Valerian 
Violet  garland  . . 

To  quiet  Reflex  Irrita 
tion — 

Chamomile 
Valerian 

NETTLERASH,  see  SKIN. 

NEURALGIA,  to  Relieve. 

Stitch  of  Side — 
Buttercup 

Of  Pace,  right  side — 
Celandine,  greater 

Of  Face  and  Teeth  — 
Chamomile 

Of  Back  and  Loins — 
Coltsfoot 


Of  Face— 

Horseradish,  scraped  . . 
Juniper  berries  (to  neur 
algic  swellings) 
Lemon,  cut 
Pellitory,  pyretlirum  (o 
head  and  face) 
Pennyroyal  oil  . . 
Peppermint  Oil 

Of  Right  Eyeball  - 
Sloe  Tincture  . . 

Of  Limbs — 

Wallflower  oil. . 


171 

188 
. 196 
f 

. 267 
. 217 
. 219 

. 331 

386 


NIPPLES,  Chapped,  or  Sore. 

Carrot,  chopped  . • 57 

Comfrey  • • • • 78 

Yarrow  . . • • • • 404 


45 


60 


54 


ii 


PAIN,  Local,  for. 

Buttercup  (stitch  of  side) 
Chamomile  stupe 
Elecampane  (in  elbow) 
Hemlock 
Henbane  poultice 
Lettuce,  wild 
Mistletoe  (stitch  of  side) 
Mugwort 

Peach  (colic  from  gravel) 
Poppy,  white,  foment . . 
Puffball,  burnt  fumes. . 
Stitchwort 

PALPITATION,  see  HEART. 

PARALYSIS. 

Of  Tongue  and  Lips — 
Chamomile,  Spanish  . 
Cowslip  . . 

Dill  oil 

Horse  Radish,  scraped 
Hungary  water 
Lavender  oil 
Mustard  liniment 
Nettle,  stinging 
Nutmeg  spirit  (of  limbs)  252 
Primrose  . . • • 282 

Pyrethrum  (of  tongue)  267 
Rosemary  spirit  (of  limbs)298 


46 

54 

111 

160 

162 

196 

224 

228 

264 

277 

233 

338 


54 

79 

98 

171 

299 

19 

24 

24, 


‘T  LO  tO 
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PARALYSIS,  continued-. 


Tomato  (of  back)  . . 368 

Valerian  oil  . . . . 378 

Wallflower  oil  ..  ..  387 

Of  Voice — 

Water  Dropwort  . . 391 
Yew  405 

PERSPIRATION,  to  Promote. 

Ivy  berries  . . . . 180 

Strawberry  . . . . 342 

Turpentine  ..  ..  371 

PILES. 

Blackberry  . . . . 36 

Celandine,  lesser  . . 60 

Chestnut,  Horse  . . 68 

Elderberry  ointment  . . 107 
Figwort  . . . . 34  & 127 

Mullein  poultice  and 
fumes  . . . . 233 

Onion,  red,  pulp  (in- 
flamed) . . . . 138 

Periwinkle,  lesser  . . 269 
Plantain,  greater,  the 
leaves  . . . . . . 274 

Silverweed  . . 327 

Toadflax  ointment  ..  365 
Turpentine  . . . . 371 

Water  Pepper  (sore 
fundament)  . . . . 392 

Yarrow  . . . . . . 403 

PLEURITIC  Pain  in  Side. 

With  Inflammation — 
Bryony,  white  . . . . 41 

Neuralgic — 

Buttercup  . . . . 45 

Stitchwort  . . . . 338 

POLYPUS. 

Of  Nose — 

Polypody  Fern  . . . . 122 

POULTICES. 

Carrot  . . . . 57 

Flax,  linseed  . . . . 130 

Marsh  Mallow  . . . . 208 

Mustard  . . . . 242 


l'AOK 

Turnip 369 

Water  Pepper  (as  mus- 
tard)   393 

Yarrow  . . . . . . 402 

PREGNANCY,  see  also  WOMB. 
Longings  of,  to  abate — 
Gooseberries,  green  . . 147 

PSORIASIS,  see  SKIN. 
QUINSY,  see  also  SORE 


THROAT. 

Currant,  black  . . '. . 90 

Figwort  Water,  the  . . 127 
Prunella..  ..  ..  332 

Strawberry  leaves  . . 341 
Woodruff  squinanev  ...  396 
W ood  Sorrel  . . . . 396 

Wormwood  . . . . 398 

RHEUMATISM  and  Lum- 
bago. 

Bryony,  white  ..  ..  41 

Calamint  (lumbago)  . . 222 
Capsicum  friction  . . 55 

Chickvveed  (bilious)  . . 69 

Fern,  royal  (lumbago) . . 119 
Ground  Ivy  . . . . 182 

Meadow  Saffron,  Colclii- 
cum  . . . . . . 304 

Nutmeg  spirit,  apply  . . 252 

Yarn,  hank  of  ..  ..  131 

Chronic  Rheumatism — 
Angelica..  ..  ..  19 

Asparagus  . . . . 25 

Bladderwrack,  embro- 
cation.. ..  ..  319 

Bryony,  white  . . . . 41 

Buttercup  (neuralgic  of 
side)  . . . . . . 45 

Capsicum  . . . . 57 

Celery  . . . . . . 63 

Chamomile,  Spanish 
(neuralgic)  . . . . 54 

Cresses  . . . . . . 82 

Henbane  liniment  . . 162 
Hop  . . . . . . 165 
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RHEUMATISM  and  Lum- 

bago, continued. 

PAGE  i 

Horse  Radish  juice  ..  171 

Hyssop,  apply  . . ' ' 

Ivy  berries  • • • • iBU 

Juniper  Berries  • • 188 

Lily  of  the  Valley  em- 
brocation . • • • 203 

Marjoram  ••  ■ • 211 

Mugwort  • ••  226  : 

Mustard  . . • ■ • • -12  | 

Nettle,  stinging  • • 216 

Nutmeg  . . • • • 253 

Pellitory,  Pyrethrum  . . 267 
Peppermint  oil  . • • 219 

Potato  stupes  ...  ••  280 

Potato,  raw  . . • • 281 

Ragwort  poultice  • • 288 

Rice  ..  ■■  ••  292 

Rue  (Periosteal)  • • 304 
Savin  (of  womb)  . . 312 
Seatang  . . . • • • 318 

Tansy  . . • • • • 354 

Turpentine  liniment  . . 373 

Of  Wrists — 

Violet,  sweet  . . • • 385 

Of  Limbs— 

Wallflower  oil  . . ■ • 387 

Yarn,  hank  of  (lumbago)  131 
Yarrow  . . . • • • 102 

Stitcliwort,  greater  . . 338 

RICKETS,  see  SCROFULA. 
RINGWORM,  see  SKIN. 

RUPTURE,  of  Children. 

Fern,  Wall  Rue  . . 123 

SAINT  VITUS’S  DANCE— 
Chorea. 

Mistletoe  berries  and 
tincture  . . • ■ 223 

SALIVATION,  see  MOUTH, 
SORE. 

SCALDS,  see  BURNS. 

SCALD  HEAD,  see  SKIN. 


SCARLET  FEVER,  Sore 
Throat  of. 

PAG  K 

Rock  Rose  . . • • 296 

SCIATICA. 

Bracken,  to  smoke  less  118 
Elecampane  . . • • 108 

Horse  Radish,  scraped  171 
Nettle,  urtication  . . 247 

Peppermint  oil . . • • 218 

Ragwort  . . ■ • 289 

Rue  leaves,  bruised  . . 304 

Thyme  . . . • • • 300 

Turpentine  liniment  . . 373 
Tutsan  . . . . • • 187 

SCROFULA,  see  nlso  GLAN- 
DULAR SWELLINGS. 


Acorn 

..  14 

Agrimony 

..  17 

Bladderwrack  in 

rum 

(rickets) 

..  319 

Brooklimo 

. . 272 

Chickweed 

..  68 

Coltsfoot 

..  76 

Cresses 

..  82 

Dock 

..  100 

Dodder  (tumours) 

..  72 

Dulse  (scrofulous 

cn- 

largements)  . . 

..  317 

Elder  . . 

. . 104 

Fern,  Royal  (rickets)  .. 

Fig  

Garlic 

Goosegrass  . . • • 

Lavender  oil  (for  stiff 
joints) 

Lemons  . . 

Marigold 
Moxa,  Mugwort 
Nasturtium 
Parsley 

Poor  Man’s  Garlic 
Rock  Rose  (joints  en- 
larged — knees  and 
wrists) 

Samphire 
Scurvy -grass 


119 

125 

139 

150 

192 

195 

212 

226 

86 

258 

144 


297 

315 

312 
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SCROFULA,  continued. 
Sea  Pod  essence  (tu- 


mours) 

319 

Sea  tang 

319 

Sea  - water  Bread  (to 

correct  scrofula) 

319 

Stitchwort 

339 

Thyme  (breeding bed  for 

hog  lice) 

363 

Verbena 

380 

Walnut  tree,  black 

390 

Watercress 

84 

Bones,  Enlarged — 

Vinegar  poultice 

157 

8CURYY, *««/««  SCROFULA. 

Brooklime 

272 

Cabbage,  red 

48 

Chickweod 

G9 

Cresses  . . 

82 

Elder  

104 

Goosegrass  cleavers  . . 

150 

Horse  Radish  . . 

171 

Lamb’s  Lettuce 

200 

Laver  (to  take  for  sea 

voyages) 

321 

Lemon  juice 

195 

Mustard 

244 

Orange 

255 

Parsnip  water,  the 

2C2 

Potato 

280 

Raspberry  liqueur 

291 

Saucealone 

144 

Scurvy  grass 

313 

Sea-holly  candy 

316 

Sea  Spinach 

321 

Sorrel 

102 

Watercress 

84 

Wood  Sorrel 

397 

SEXUAL  DISORDERS. 

Functions,  to  Strengthen 

Artichoke,  globe 

349 

Daisy  (after  excesses). . 

92 

Garlic  . . 

138 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

201 

Nettle,  urtication 

246 

Periwinkle,  greater 

269 

Potato 

PACK 

281 

Potato,  sweet  .. 

279 

Rosemary  (to  renew  lost 

energy) 

297 

Ragwort 

288 

Sea-holly 

316 

Sundew 

345 

Sunflower 

348 

Tansy 

352 

Tarragon 

355 

Tomato  (to  stimulate) . . 

366 

Water  Lily,  yellow 

392 

Excitement,  to  Control— 

Hop  

165 

Lettuce 

197 

Rue 

304 

Losses  and  Discharges,  to 

Stop — 

Artichoke,  globe 

349 

Hop  lupulin 

167 

Periwinkle,  greater  . . 

269 

Ragwort 

288 

Yarrow  . . 

402 

Children,  Wise,  to  Pro- 
create— 

Quinces  . . . . . . 284 


SHINGLES,  see  SKIN. 

SICKNESS,  to  Relieve. 

Cinnamon  . . . . 251 

Fool’s  Parsley  (of  infants 
bringing  up  the  breast 
milk)  . . . . . . 2G1 

Lemons  . . . . . . 194 

Marigold  (chronic)  . . 212 
Pansy  . . . . . . 381 

For  Sea  Sickness — 
Peppermint  . . . . 219 

Sickness  of  Pregnancy — 
Walnut  spirit  . . . . 389 

SIGHT,  see  EYES. 

SKIN,  Affections  of. 

For  Generae  Cure  of — 
Bladderwrack  . . . . 319 

Brooklime  . . . . 272 
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SKIN,  Affections  of,  conn! 
Cowslip  . . 

Docks 

Dulse 

Horehound,  black 
Mushroom,  edible  (any 
general  vesicular  erup- 
tion) . . 

Nettle 

Parsnip  water  (scrofu- 
lous) . . 

Shepherd’s  purse 
Thyme  . . 

Toad  flax  ointment  . . 
Turnip  juice 
Walnut,  black  . . 

Water  dropwort  (invete- 
rate eruption) 

For  Eczema — 
Goosegrass  cleavers  . . 
Marsh  mallow,  stupes 
Primula  biconica 
Puff  ball  powder 


81 

100 

317 

170 


240 
248 

203 
324 
302 
304 
309 

390 

391 

150 
208 
283 
230 

Gouty — 

Rosemary,  wild  . • 301 

Tar,  if  eruption  dry  . . 375 

Pustular — 

Violet,  tricolour  . . 382 

Walnut  . . . • • ■ 388 


For  Leprous  Eruptions — 
Fumitory  juice 
Garlic 

Goosegrass  cleavers 
Soapwort  (venereal) 
Speedwell 
Tar-gravy,  and  ointment  375 
Walnut  oil  . . ■ ■ 388 

For  Milk  Crust  of  Chil- 


133 

140 

150 

334 

330 


DREN — I 

Fumitory  . . • • 133  j 

Periwinkle,  lesser  . . 270 

Violet,  tricolour  . . 382  | 

For  Nettle  Rash,  Bil- 
ious— ! 

Dandelion  . . • • 93 

Nettle,  Urtioa  urens  ..  248 


PAGE 

For  Pimples  and  Acne— 
Puff  ball  powder 
For  Psoriasis— 

Burdock 

Goosegrass  cleavers 
For  Ringworm — 
Horehound,  black 
Thymol 

For  Scald  Head — 
Blackberry 
Tar 

Violet,  tricolour 
For  Shingles — 

Buttercup 
House  leek 
Rock  rose,  tincture 
To  Raise  a Blister - 
Water  Plantain 
For  Skin  Irritation— 


Quince  . . 

..  284 

Cosmetics — 

Flag,  blue,  Iris, 

violet 

powder 

..  127 

Fumitory 

. . 132 

Horse  radish  in  milk  . . 172 

Solomon’s  seal  . . 

..  334 

Viola  odorata, 

sweet 

violet  . . 

..  384 

SLEEP. 

For  Sleeplessness — 

Anise  . . ■ . . 22 

Chamomile  (nightmare)  54 


Cloves  . . . . • • 254 

Cowslip  . • • • . . 80 

Dill  (of  infants)  • . 98 

Fennel  . . • • ..113 

Henbane,  footbath  . . 162 
Hop  tea  and  pillow  . . 167 
Horehound,  black  (gentle 
sedative)  ..  ..170 

Lady’s  mantle  . . . • 324 

Lettuce,  garden,  gum  of 
(for  infants)  . . • • 197 

Letuce,  wild,  gum  of  . . 197 
Mustard  footbath, 

aroma . . . . • • 242 


..  234 


. 103 
. 150 


. 170 
. 362 


. 36 
. 376 
. 382 

. 46 
. 175 
. 297 
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SLEEP,  continued. 

N utmeg,  infusion  . . 253 

Onion 135 

Orange  flower  water  . . 256 
Poppy,  white,  syrup  . . 277 
Primrose  . . . . 283 

Rue  (to  prevent  night- 
mare)   304 

Sea  tang  essence  . . 318 
Skullcap,  lesser  (for  ex- 
hausted brain)  . . 329 

SORES,  see  also  WOUNDS. 

Scrofulous  Sores,  to 

Heal — 

Agrimony  . . . . 15 

Carrot  poultice  (fetid 
and  indolent)  . . 58 

Chiekweed  ointment  (on 
legs)  . . . . . . 70 

Clover,  red  . . . . 70 

Club  moss  powder  (raw)  73 

Pig  126 

Hemp,  agrimony  . . 17 

Marigold,  infusion  ..  211 
Marsh  mallow  poultice 
(soothing)  . . . . 206 

Plantain  ..  ..  273 

Puffball  powder  (weep- 
ing)   235 

Savin  ointment  (to  keep 
a blister  open)  . . 185 

Turnip  . . . . . . 370 

Walnut,  black  leaves  . . 390 

SPASMS,  see  PAIN. 

SPINE. 

For  Irritable  Spire — 
Agaric  Fly  (locomotor 


ataxy) . . . . . . 237 

Chamomile  . . . . 53 

Garlic  ..  ..  ..139 

St.  John’s  wort  oil  (after 
injury  to  spine)  . . 186 
Turpentine  liniment, 

St.  John  Long  . . 373 

Valerian  ..  ..  378 


SPLEEN,  see  BILIOUS  DIS- 


ORDERS. 

I’AC.E 

SPRAINS. 

Agrimony  ..  ..  15 

Bladderwrack  (old  sprain 
or  bruise)  . . . . 319 

Lavender  oil,  spike  . . 191 
Rosemary  liniment  . . 297 
Verjuice  of  apple  and 
pear  . . . . 24 

Vinegar  poultice  . . 157 


STINGS  and  BITES,  to  Re 
lieve  Pain  and  Swelling. 


Dock,  wayside  leaves 
(nettle  sting)  . . 100 
Feverfew  (insect  bites)  124 
House  leek  . . . . 175 

Marigold  ..  ..212 

Plantain,  greater  (snake 
bites)  . . . . . . 274 

Onion  raw,  sliced  . . 136 
Poppy  leaf  . . . . 278 

Rosemary,  wild  . . 300 
Stitehwort  . . . . 339 

STITCH  OF  SIDE,  see  PAIN. 

STONE  IN  BLADDER. 

Apple  cider  . . . . 25 

Currant,  white,  wine  . . 90 

Lady’s  mantle  . . . . 324 

Leek  (phosphatic  stone)  142 
Parsnip  water,  the  . . 262 
Thyme,  for  wood  louse  363 


STYE,  see  EYE. 

SWEATS,  NIGHT,  to  Check, 
see  CONSUMPTION  OF 
LUNGS. 

SYPHILIS. 

Venereal  Disease — 
Pellitory  of  Spain  . . 268 
Soapwort  (inveterate) . . 333 
Walnut  leaves  . . . . 38S 
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I'AdE 

TEETH. 

Toothache,  to  Relieve— 
Angelica.. 

Celandine,  greater 
Chamomile  (of  children) 
Cloves  oil 

Fennel,  bruised,  apply 
Henbane  seeds,  smoke 

Ivy  gum 

Pellitory  of  Spain 
Peppermint 
Plantain,  the  greater. . 
Water  pepper  .. 

Yarrow 

Blackberry  (loose  teeth, 
to  tighten)  .. 

Dock  water,  the  great  do.  104 
Great  Bistort  (with 
spongy  gums)  • • 301 
Strawberry,  wild  (to  re- 
move tartar) . . • • 310 

For  Children  to  Try 
Teeth  on,  when  Cutting 
Them— 

Marsh  Mallow  root  . . 209 

TEMPER,  Irritable,  for. 

Chamomile  . . • • 53 

Feverfew  ■ • . . 123 

TESTICLE,  Swollen,  for. 

Pulsatilla  • • • • 19 


19 

01 

53 

254 

113 

1G1 

180 

267 

219 

274 

393 

402 

30 


THROAT,  Sore. 

Agrimony 
Barberry  (relaxed) 
Blackberry 
Brownwort,  selfheal 
(quinsy) 

Capsicum 

Chestnut  (with  piles  and 
dusky  red)  . . 
Cinquefoil,  creeping 
(mildly  astringent)  . . 
Currant^  black  (quinsy) 
Dock  water,  great 

Fig  

Flax,  linseed 


16 

30 

36 

o7  ! 

67  j 

327  I 
90 
104 
127  | 
131 


PACK 

Grapes  

Hart’s  Tongue  fern  . . 119 
Horse  radish  gargle 
(with  hoarseness)  . . 172 
Leek  (to  clear  the  voice)  143 
Lemon  juice  . • • • 196 

Lime,  sweet  gargle  . . 203 
Liquorice  • ■ • • 205 

Mulberry  • • • • 229 

Mustard,  hedge  (ulcer- 
ated throat)  . . • • 245 

Mustard,  white  seed 
(simple  gargle)  • • 245 
Pellitory,  pyrethrum  . . 267 
Periwinkle,  lesser  (re- 
laxed . . • • • • 270 

Quince  (sore,  dry)  . • 284 
Raspberry  vinegar  . . 291 
Rose,  French,  crimson  295 
Rock  rose  (of  scarlet 
fever)  . . ■ • • • 297 

Sage  . - • • • • 310 

Seapod  essence  (for 
goitre  & bronchocele  319 
Strawberry  leaves  (quinsy 
and  catarrh) . . ••  342 

Thymol  (septic)  . . 362 
Tomato  . . ■ ■ • • 365 

Verbena..  ••  ••  380 

Walnut  vinegar  . . 387 
Water  dock  . . . . 104 

Woodruff,  squinancy 

(quinsy)  • • • ■ 396 

Wood  sorrel  (antiseptic)  398 
Wormwood  . ■ • • 399 

Yarrow  ..  ••  192 

THRUSH  and  Sore  Mouth. 

Currant,  black  . . • ■ 90 

Grapes  . . 

House  leek 
Mulberry  juice 
Quince  . . 

Tomato  (ulcers  in  mouth 
and  salivation) 

Water  pepper 

TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

Flax 


154 

175 

229 

285 

368 

393 

131 
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TOOTHACHE,  nee  TEETH. 

TUMOURS,  see  GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS. 


PAGE 

ULCERS,  to  Heal. 


Blackberry  leaves 

8G 

Brooklime 

272 

Good  King  Henry 

148 

Goosegrass  cleavers  (on 

legs)  

151 

Hemlock,  apply 

1G0 

Juniper  gum  (to  heal 

deep  ulcers) 

188 

Marigold 

212 

Garden  rhubarb  leaves 

(scrofulous)  . . 

100 

St.  John’s  wort 

18G 

Sage  infusion,  strong. . 

310 

Savin  j uice 

185 

Scurvy  grass 

314 

Sorrel  (scrofulous) 

101 

Turpentine  resin 

372 

Verbena  (indolent) 

379 

Yew  

405 

URINE  and  Kidneys. 

For  Colic  from  Gravel— 

Barberry 

30 

Bedwetting,  to  Prevent — 

Dandelion 

9G 

Mullein  oil 

232 

Plantain,  the  greater  . . 

274 

St.  John’s  wort,  infusion 

185 

To  Promote  Flow 

OF 

Urine — 

Artichoke,  globe 

349 

Broom  . 

40 

Burdock 

102 

Celery 

68 

Chervil 

6G 

Onion 

134 

Parsley,  infusion 

259 

Pellitory  of  wall 

26G 

Potato,  watery 

282 

Strawberry 

342 

Tar 

375 

Toadflax.. 

3G4 

PAGE 

\ aledan  (to  lessen  urea)  378 


Violet  seeds  . . . . 385 

Whitethorn,  infusion  . . 158 

To  Soothe  Irritable 
Bladder — 

Asparagus  . . . . 20 

Burdock . . . . . . 102 

Marshmallow,  decoction  208 
Parsley  tea  . . . . 200 

Pimpernel  (irritable 
urinary  passages)  . . 271 
Pulsatilla  . . . . 19 

Turpentine  . . . . 373 

Water  plantain. . ..  275 

To  Correct  Deposits  in 
Urine — 

Of  Gravel  — 

Flag,  sweet  . . . . 130 

Gooseberry  leaves  . . 140 
Violet,  sweet  . . . . 385 

Water  Parsnip . . ..  202 

Of  Milky  Phosphates  — 
Burdock..  ..  ..  103 

Horehound,  white  . . 109 
Leek  142 

Catarrhal  Mucus- 
Turpentine  . . . . 373 

Excess  of  Uric  Acid — 
Valerian ..  370 

Albuminuria  — 

Barberry  . . . . 30 

Hart's  Tongue  fern  . . 120 
Stitclnvort,  greater  . . 340 

YENEREAL  Disease,  see 
SYPHILIS. 

YERMIN,  to  Destroy 


In  Heads  of  Children  - 


Ivy  leaves,  decoction  . . 180 

WARTS,  to  Dispel. 

Apple  juice  . . . . 24 

Celandine,  greater  . . 02 

duckweed  juice  ..  09 
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WARTS,  to  Dispel,  continued. 

I’AOK 

Dandelion 
Elder 

(Epsom  salts) 

Fig  juice,  fresh 
Gooseberry  thorn 
House  leek  juice 
Savin 
Sundew 
Teasel  water 
Watercress  juice 


97 

105 

24 

12G 

147 

175 

185 

34G 

359 

85 


WATER  BRASH,  see  INDI- 
GESTION. 

WHITES — Leucorrhcea,  see 
WOMB. 


WHITLOW. 

Rosemary,  wild 

300 

Water  dropwort 

391 

WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Blackberry 

36 

62. 

Celandine,  greater 

Chestnut,  sweet,  leaves 

68 

Clover,  red,  syrup 

71 

Garlic,  apply 

139 

Hemlock  vapour,  inhale 

160  . 

Horse  radish 

171 

Ivy  cup 

181 

Pennyroyal 

217 

Rose  Canker 

296 

Sundew  . . . . 346, 

347 

Thyme  . . 

360 

WOMB,  Disorders  of  («?«  also 

MONTHLY  FLOW). 

For  Irritable  Womb 

Anemone  putsatilla 

18 

Nutmeg  (rheumatic)  . 

252 

Parsley  . . 

259 

Savin 

185 

Valerian 

377 

Monthly  Illnesses, 

see 

Menstruation. 

Unwholesome  for  Preg- 

nant Women — 

Turnips  . . 

370 

PAGE 

Turpentine  (cancer  of 
womb)  . • • • ^74 

Whites — Leucourhcka — to 
Cuke— 

Burdock 
Tomato 
To  Prevent  Bahhenness — 

Leeks 142 

Speedwell 

WORMS,  to  Expel. 

Carrot,  raw 

Cat  thyme  (thread  worms 
and  itching  funda- 
ment) 

Fern,  male,  oil  and  root 
(tape  worm) 

Garlic  clove,  apply 
Goosefoot  (round  worms) 
Groundsel  (bot  worms 
in  horses) 

Hedge  hyssop 
Lettuce,  unwashed  (to 
guard  against  fresh 
larvae  in) 

Mulberry  root  bark  (tape 
worm ) . . 

Nettles  . . 

Peach  leaves 
Salt  worts 
Tansy  seeds 
Turpentine  (round 
worms) 

Walnut,  unripe  fruit  . . 
Wormwood 


102 

368 


336 


59 


3G3 

116 

140 

L49 

290 

178 


199 

230 

248 

263 

337 

353 

373 

388 

399 


WOUNDS,  to  heal,  and  Sores. 

Agrimony  • • ■ • 15 

Balm  ' 28 

Bugle 
Gomfrey 

(Cow-dung  poultice) 

Daisy 
Fern  royal 
Fig  wort  (gangrenous) . . 33 

Good  King  Henry  leaves  149 
Goosegrass  cleavers  ..  151 


324 

77 

81 

91 

118 
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WOUNDS,  to  heal,  and  Sores, 

continued. 

PAVi  K I 

House  leek  (local  in- 
flammation) . . . . 175  ! 

Hyssop  green,  applied  177 
Marigold  tincture  ..  212 

Marsh  mallow  poultice 
(for  inflamed  cuts)  . . 208 
Peppermint,  apply  (anti- 
septic) . . . . 221 

Plantain,  greater  273,  274  ' 

Polypody  Fern . . ..  121  ! 

Prunella  Selfheal  . . 323  | 


Puffball  powder  (to  stay 
bleedipg  from  cut  or 
wound) 

St.  John’s  Wort  oil  (to 
heal  deep  wounds)  .. 
Selfheal  sanicle 
Solomon’s  seal  . . 

Thymol 

Turnip  poultice 
Turpentine  resin 
Tutsan 
Valerian.. 

Wound  Wort,  hedge... 
Yarrow  . . 
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235 

18G 

322 

334 

362 

370 

373 

187 

377 

401 

404 
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